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PREFACE, 



Our Third Volume is now completed ; the expectations we had 
formed of public patronage have been in a great degree realized ; and 
it is with immingled satisfaction at the success of our labors, we ad- 
dress ourselves to our numerous subscribers and contributors. 

To our subscribers we have the pleasure of announcing that ar- 
rangements have been made for continuing this Miscellany with even 
greater spirit than hitherto— that we hope to lay before them a series 
of sketches introducing, and descriptive of, the scenery of the Co- 
lony, in order to stamp the work as more decidedly Colonial than it 
has yet been. The introduction of poHtical articles has gained the 
approbation of the public — ^the liberal views entertained, and the truth 
and force of argianent displayed, have been such as to recommend 
them to all who wish well to Van Diemen's Land : and if our lighter 
articles have in some small degree been wanting in interest, they 
have never partaken of dulness. 

To our contributors our thanks are due ; their communications have 
assisted us to achieve that success which we have gained, and we 
should be wanting in gratitude did we not thus publicly express our 
obligations to them. Many of them we are personally acquainted 
with ; those we have personally thanked — the remainder wiD, we 
hope, receive this notice as our acknowledgment for the past. 

To one and all we say, continue to assist us with your patronage, 
and we will prove to you by the future, how much we are sensible of 
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dress ouiselves to our numerous subscribers and contributors. 

To OUT eubscribere we have the pleasure of announdng that ar- 
rangements have been made for contiiiuing this Miscellany with even 
greater spirit than hitherto — that we hope to lay before them a series 
of sketches introducing, and descriptive of, the scenery of the Co- 
lony, in order to stamp the work as more decidedly Colonial than it 
has yet been. The introduction of political articles has gained the 
approbation of the public — the liberal views entertained, and the truth 
md force of argument displayed, have been such as to recommend 
them to eU who wish well to Van Diemen's Land : and if our lighter 
articles have in some small degree been wanting in interest, they 
have never partaken of dulness. 

To our contributors our thanks are due ; their communications have 
assisted us to achieve that success which we have gained, and we 
should he wanting in gratitude did we not thus publicly express our 
obligations to them. Many of them we are perBonaUy acquainted 
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hope, receive this notice as our acknowledgment for the past. 

To one and all we say, continue to assist ua with your patronage, 
and we will prove to you by the future, how much we are sensible of 
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the favor. It was the wannth of your kindness nurtured us, and 
preserved us in our infancy, aud we shall now be able to repay 70a 
in enjoyment for the benefits bestowed. 
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ON TRAXSPORTATIOK ; AS A MEAXS OF REFORM. 



We have liitherto abstained from introducing into our pages any 
•articles of a decidedly political character ; but, we do not see, why 
this Miscellany may not be rendered beneficially useful towards the 
dissemination of political (not personal) questions ; provided, of 
^course, such questions be tem|)erately argued, and candidly dis- 
cussed. Besides, it appears to us, that there is in this, our limited 
conftnunity, a strong and wholesome taste for substantial literary 
food of this peculiar, and, in our opinion, most interesting descrip- 
tion ; and, provided we keep within the due and proper bounds of 
honest and upright impartiality, we see no reason, why the most 
fastidious should object to our lucubrations in this '* line.*' At 
all events, we shall make an experiment, and if it fail, we cannot 
help it. 

In looking around us for a subject for political discussion, we 
need not take a wide or an excursive range ; there are many — very 
many topics, the handling of which would afford ample scope for 
dissertation. On the present occasion, however, we shall embrace 
a question of vast importance to every individual in the Colony.— 
A ihe punishment (^transportation condiicwe to reform ?* 

One nSturally and thoughtfully pauses at a question so impor- 
tant and comprehensive^ and the mind involuntarily adverts to the 

* It if but fair to observe, that this f>uhpcct was suc^gested to us. by the notice of 
^a diacuMion by a Literary Society, established in Ilobart Town ; but we now write 
our article before any sucn discussion has taken place. We may here embrace tho 
oppo rtuttlty of observing, that the Society in question has been instituted for the 
|mr|Miie oi dncussing Literary and Scientific subjects, and tliat it is carried on witli 
conaklerable spirit and ability : advocatinor, as we most earnestly do, the widest 
dissemination of knowledge, we very sincerely wish it succtss and prosperity. 

VOL. in. NO. xin. b 
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consideration of the sv^ti^m of Pmoa Discipline, as practised iit 
thi-* Colony: {or it is n?i?e^sary to uniier>itand this thoroughly, be- 
fore we can fomi any accurate notion oi' the efiects of transportatioa 
asj a p'.nii^hment A ffoocl deal, however, has been already said in 
the earlier number^* of thi:j Miscellany, respecting so important and 
interesting a subject: and it is only necessary, therefore, for us, on 
the pre?*e] It occasion, to embrace such portions of it, as are more 
i ill mediately connected with our present l»nquiry. 

If we consider oiir system of Prison Discipline, as aflecting the 
community by its working, and as regulated by certain prescribed 
rules, our candid opinion is, that it is, upon the whole, a good 
«y>«tem, but not a perfect one — for what things are perfect? It 
has l)een argued, that the rules, which regulate the system arc, in 
them-w^lves, excellent and admirable, but, that contingent and co- 
lateral circumstances interfere with their effect, and, in some lu- 
st i noes, actually render them nugatory — thus implying an approach 
to perfectibility in the founders of the system, which we, certainly^ 
oruinot award to them. There are se\eral material points, espe- 
ciallv as regards the assignment of servants, which require re- 
f(r»rni:ifion : for, as the rules now stand, they prevent the appointed 
officers from acting beneficially towards both the free and the 
prisoner population, by allowing them no option, and by affording 
them but scanty means of exercising their judgment. 

This is more especially the case as respects the assignment of 
feiunlf* servants — (Ih» it remembered we are speaking, with a view 
to their rflformnfion) — the whole system of which requires the most 
thorough reform. In \hv first place, this class of the convict popu- 
inf ion iq nf>t subjected to any proper or adequate mode of coercion- 
it is by far inn much indulged, — and too slenderly punished. And 
here, attain, we shall be told, that the (Government regulations are 
snnicieiitly calculated to keep these individuals indue and orderly 
Rubje<'tion. Are they i We should like, very much, to know 
hrjw ! but, we should like, much better, to ascertain what these 
reu'il»tions are. I 'pon the assignment of a servant to a new settler^ 
what iu^tnicti(iu<» (l(>es he receive, as to the management of hia 
pri»*ouer-(louiestic 1^ He, perchance — that is, in nine cases out of 
ten, not oHeiier — oblains a description of her hair, her height and 
her ev(»s — Imt what has this to do with the necessary discipline, 
whicli ought to be evercisod towards these refractory and trouble- 
« Mu«» personagf^q — and how can he collect from this the requisite 
dei^ree of coercion, to which they ought to be subjected? The 
whole affair is badly nud slovenly and very improperly managed-— 
Uf>!, let tH be iui(K»rRtood, by the delegated officers, but by the ah- 
seiice f»r f»roper regulations, and of the means of rigidly enforcing 
them. flow many maRters give their convict female-servants 
waives — in direct and oj»en violation of a sleepy order in Council?— 
And, why, d»> thev do so? Hecause it saves them — we mean the 
ma^tiM's, er rather. t)ie mistresseM — jm inliniledegree of trouble, and 
tends, of co\irse, umst eflectually to the promotion of the proper 
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drscipline, which is so essential to the Government and refonnation 
of the prisoner-population ! How many masters, again, instead of 
providing proper clothing for their servants, allow them to procure 
the same from their sweet-hearts, or their "ship-mates?*' Aye! 
—•but, says authority — this is not permitted — and, if it were known, 
it would be severely reprehended. Of course it would: — but why 
b it not known ? Is the system so lax, and in so material a point, 
as to admit the practice of so pernicious a custom ? Mightily, in- 
deed, must such a practice conduce to the reformation of the con- 
vict ! — Does it not, intact, render the servant, not only independent 
of her employer, but, absolutely, give her a power over him ? — It 
is from this carelessness — to call it by no harsher name, — that the 
conduct of the female prisoners is so bad, and the complaints 
thereof — as the Principal Superintendent can painfully testify — so 
loud and so frequent : and we need not ponder long to be con • 
vinced, that none of this, the usual practice, is, or ever can be, 
conducive to reformation. 

People, in short, are too idle, or too particularly occupied with, 
what they consider, more profitable concerns, to undertake — we 
do not say the reformation — but even the mere management of their 
convict servants. The besetting sin of the people of this Colony 
is too close and exclusive an addiction to mere temporary matters ; 
and, in grasping greedily at the passing shadow, they too fre(|nently 
let slip the more solid substance. Now, we know of few things of 
more actual importance to a family, than the character and con- 
dition of their female servants. Mixed up, and, to a certain de- 
gree, identified as these individuals are with many families, the 
influence of their conduct upon the children, of whom they have 
the charge, is at once obvious and far from trivial. But here, 
again, even in a point so important and almost sacred, we have 
seen too many instances, where the avaricious craving for '* filthy 
lucre" has taken precedence even of parental love and solicitude ; 
where the welfare of the olfspring has been neglected and sacrificed 
to this absorbing and despotic passion. If then, this be the case, 
as regards those, who ought to be most dear to us, and to engage 
our fondest and most earnest exertions for their welfare and happi- 
ness, how can we expect that any pains will be taken, or even the 
most trifling method used, to eflect the reformation of ^pruto^ier 
servant? The very idea is absurd and preposterous ; and so long 
as the employer has any option or power in his own hands, just so 
long will he use it — not for the benefit, but for the temporary in- 
dulgence (and, therefore, the eventual mischief) of his servant, just 
because such a course is the least troublesome, and the most con- 
venient. Persons, there are, however, we all know, who zealously 
undertake, in accordance with an avowed system of w///*<:/-morality, 
the reformation of every sinner, bond or free, with whom they 
come in contact — but, commending as we do, the intentions and 
objects of these zealous individuals, we take leave to say, that their 
plan of operation is, generally, as injudicious and as futile, as ihcir 
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niotivpti are gond and jiraise worthy. It ia npt by an rlaborat« fflC' 

fio^ndi^g of the Scriptures, or a rigid system of religimiB diwrip- 
ne, that persons of this unhappy class are to lie wi'nncd from theif 
evil courses, and led into the ptith of virtue: on ihs; con t ran,, low 
Hudden or too abrupt an iutroduction to such course uuuld cn«te 
- any thing but a predilection or o respect for ao important b dtilj. 
Inaaniiich as the female servants are more difficult to manage, tluD 
the males, bo do they require inlinitely more care and trouble in 
their guidjince; and unless the inistresa of a family will exert her- 
self — lirat, by showing a good example, and, then, by embracing 
every opportunity of reasoning and remonatrating with her do- 
mestics, all the preaching in the world will avail nothing, or, ra- 
ther, it will be made a Biibject of scothngaiid of scorn. 

We may, perhaps, be thought by many persons, to be travelling 
too far out of our beaten track, in oflering these teniarka to the 
reader ; but we have given this subject very great attention, and 
we are anxious to throw out every hint — no matter how vague or 
remote — which may he turned to some account. The result of onr 
reflection, borne cut as it seems to ns, by facts of every -day occur- 
rence, comes to this — namely, that female servants are not 8ti£- 
ciently coerced ; and that they have, by far, too many and too gmC 
indulgenecs. The whole svslem of their discipline is too lenient, 
and much too imperfect — 'uoth for their own good, and for the 
welfare of tbo community. We may be accused of advocating 
undue severity, and of approving of the " Jf'orge than Deam 
lygtcia," — of which more anonv-but, we care not : "facts," we all 
know, "are stubborn things, aod will not be disputed,*' and 
building all our reasoning on facts, we are conlident ot the result. 

To remedy the present defective, injudicious and injurious plan, 
would, we willingly confess, be a difficult and most arduous tusk i 
but we do not see that it is impossible. At all events, we would 
restrict the indulgences to the undeserving, and recommend a mor9 
rigid enforcement of the Government regulations. More especially 
would we advise the immediate formation of some rule, by which 
nil assigned female servants in actual service, should — without any 
reference to the convenience of their employers — be permitted to 
enjoy the inestimable benefits of Divine worship. Surely, the most 
busy and bustling of mistresses could afford her servant two hours 
on the Sabbath for this essential purpose ; but, at the same time, 
it would be, of course, iiicuml>ent upon the servant to devote this 
time to this purpose — and to this purpose alaae ; and we are per- 
fectly convinced, that if this plan were once adopted, its benefits 
would be very speedily apparent and appreciated. 
There ia one point, which we have omitted, with regard to the 



indulgences granted to female prisoners, which requires some com- 
ment ; wo alludB to the urivilege of marrying. That this 
well-dis])o»ed and well-beliaved woman is nn inducement of 



mipurlnnce and magnitude, is sullliiently apparent: but 
ii.ibic it is tu impoBitioa oad abuse I Tlwre is a reguUtiuo* 
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we believe, which makes it imperative for a female to remain in 
one situation for a whole ly^ar, oefore the necessary memorial can 
be effectively signed. This is a very proper reflation ; but, we 
venture to say, it is frequently nullified by a false and improper 
signature of the memorial ; and the women know, full well, that 
these fictitious memorials are easily obtained. What is the 
consequence? Why, that the bad and irreclaimable need not take 
the trouble of behaving well ; for, by keeping out of the police 
books for a certain period, they can obtain a memorial, duly signed 
and certified, and perfectly effectual for their particular purpose ! 
This, we repeat, is frequently done, and we need not add, with what 
result to the community. 

In reviewing the system of discipline, to which the female priso- 
ners are subjected, — and in considering it as it regards their refor- 
mation, we must say, that it is exceedingly imperfect, unsound and 
injudicious. The fault, however, let us distinctly state, does not 
lie with the appointed officers, who are, generally speaking, men 
of high merit, indefatigable industry, and staunch impartiality. 
The error rests with the Executive, who do not, probably, con- 
sider this part of their duty worthy of any especial or extraordinary 
attention. But if they take the same view of the subject as we do, 
they will see, very plainly, that it merits their most serious and 
earnest consideration. 

We have now to treat of the system of Prison Discipline, pursued 
towards that important and numerous class of our population — the 
male prisoners. Here the system is much more perfect, and infi- 
nitely more effectual : the mode of coercion is more prompt and 
decisive, and, therefore, more readily brought into beneficial ope- 
ration. As the male prisoners constitute by far the largest majority 
of individuals, under the control of the Government, so have the 
rules and regulations for their management been more elaborate 
and numerous. They are subjected to the most vigorous surviil- 
lanee, and are continually exposed to the mortifying conviction— 
that they are bondsmen. But this conviction does not extend to 
all classes of convicts : it is only impressed, in its fullest and most 
galling force, upon those unhappy men, who have sunk into the 
lowest scale of crime and wretchedness. We exempt, almost in- 
variably, the assigned servant from this state of degrading sub- 
jection ; because, in by far the majority of instances, his situation 
is one of carelessness and comfort. With an indulgent master, he 
has no wants unsatisfied— hardly any reasonable wishes ungrati- 
fied; — his labour is easy — ^his rest abundant: and if he be well 
inclined, and exert himself to merit the indulgences which he re- 
ceives, where — ^let us ask — is a person, in his situation, so hap- 
pily circumstanced, or, in every possible respect, to speak fami- 
liarly — "so well off!" Look at tne hired servant in England : — 
is he better situated ? Certainly not ! Look, again, at the poor 
pauper labourer — is he better offt Not he indeed ! his scanty earn- 
ings — gained, though they be, by the "sweat of his brow," — are 
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barely siiflficient to find the humblest and poorest /oorf for his hun- 
gry and famishing family. After a long day's hard toil, he cannot 
press his wretched pallet with the comfortable reflection, that the 
labour of the day has brought with it a sufficient compensation : 
he is fain to be content with the miserable pittance, which is just 
enough, and only enough — to keep his family from actual starva- 
tion. Look, then, at the condition of the assigned servant here .' 
What is his toil ? And what his remuneration ? Men there are — we 
well know — who will resolutely exert themselves, and work as well as 
many men '* at home; but they are not often to be met with: and 
many are there, whose labors do not amount to one-half of the 
expense of their keep and clothing! For confirmation of this, we 
appeal at once, and unhesitatingly, to our readers generally. Every 
master must acquiesce in our opinion, and agree \v:ith us in every 
respect. How, then, can this state be conducive to reformation ? 
It clearly cannot. Indeed, we do not think, that the Government 
regulations, taken, of course, in all their bearings, are calculated 
to work the reformation of the criminal ; and it strikes us, that 
reformation is alone to be effected by the pains and exertions of the 
master himself. 

If this be the case, — and we are now coming to the point — we 
shall see, without any difficulty, that Transportation, as a means 
of reformation, is very imperfect, uncertain, and almost useless. 
Our esteemed contemporary. Dr. Ross, in his Essay on Prison 
J}isciplinej observes, that if a master does not occupy a consider- 
able portion of his time (we are not quite sure, but, we think, one- 
half) in reasoning, remonstrating and reforming his servants, they 
will very soon become his master, and he their slave. Dr. Koss has 
had as much experience in this respect as most persons in the Co- 
lony, and has, besides, had the advantage of extensive observa- 
tion, which he has improved by habits of reasoning and reflection ; 
and if this opinion be correct, we have a pretty complete and very 
plain elucidation of the question now under discussion. Where, 
let us ask, is the master who can devote, or rather, who does de- 
vote any considerable portion of his time to the moral amendment 
of his assigned servants ? Such a course is entirely out of the (ques- 
tion; and were it not, we should like to know, how the operations 
of the extensive agricultural settler could be carried on with any 
degree of advantage to the master? As we have observed, on a 
former occasion, the settler does not want servants, nor does he 
procure them, for the purpose of reforming them; — he wants them 
to work for him— to clear and cultivate his land, and to make 
themselves '* generally useful;" and we do not think, if we Uike 
the whole Colony through, that there is a single settler in the 
Island, who bestows more tlian a cursory or casual attempt at the 
reformation of his prisoner servants. 

But if reformation be not constituted the chief and i)araniount 
object of his assignment, we do not see wliy some pains should not 
be bestowed ujiou the moral culture of the convict. This would, ol 
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Conrsev be attended with considerable trouble; but, by the exer- 
cise of a trifling degree of judgment, much good might be effected, 
without any detrimental interference with the usual duties of the 
individual : indeed, we consider it to be the duty of every master- 
^-^ven in his mere capacity of a man and a christian — to endea- 
vour to induce his servants to become honest and worthy members 
of society. In this meritorious work he will be assisted by the in- 
ducements which are held out to the deserving by the Government, 
and which, when properly explained and represented, will be found 
extremely beneficial, as an incentive to good conduct. But much 
caution must be used, and considerable attention paid to the dis- 
positions and characters of different individuals. That course, 
which may be advantageous and effectual \i ith one person, may be 
quite the reverse with another ; and it is the absence of this dis- 
crimination, which renders all enlarged and wholesale schemes or 
systems of Prison Discipline, not only of no effect, but positively 
mischievous and injurious. In private service, however, where 
the servant is, or ought to be, continually under the eye or obser- 
vation of the master, this discrimination can be easily and usefully 
practised; and the beneficial effects, which would arise from its 
2ealoU8 exercise, would be an ample reward for the labour of the 
task, and a strong stimulus to exertion and perseverance: not 
only would the heart of the benevolent preceptor be gratified by 
the consciousness of the good he had wrought, but he would de- 
rive many personal and profitable advantages from the comparative 
rectitude of his menials. It is by such measures as these, if ju- 
diciously and resolutely performed, that transportation can alone 
be made a sound source of reformation. 

In one point, however, we must concede to the Government the 
intention, at least, of effecting reformation in the individuals com- 
mitted to their charge : we allude to the promise of indulgences. 
We consider this an admirable mode of improving our Penal Dis- 
cipline, and we are well convinced, that it has proved more be- 
neficial as an inducement to reformation, than any other plan 
which could have been devised. From the moment the convict 
enters the Penitentiary, and hears the Governor's address, — if the 
seeds of morality and virtue are not utterly withered, the hope of 
on indulgence is ever, like a beacon, before him, guiding him to 
reformation and repentance. That these indulgences are, however, 
liable to abuse, we do not deny — for what is not ? And when we 
consider the various bad characters, with whom we have to deal, 
and the temptations, to which they are continually exposed, we 
must feel surprized, that more abuse does not take place, and that 
the inducement itself is not more frequently disregarded and des- 
pised. 

We have now, in conclusion, to offer a few observations on the 
plan of discipline, pursued towards those unfortunate criminals, 
who are more immediately under the direction of the Government 
in this Colony — at road-purties, and the penal settlement of Port 
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Arthur. It is tn the treBlmcnt of this portion of the jirisoiur [i 
puUtiod, we prpsiimp, ihwt n Ulented ciJnt«ni>orar_v has, suuk- 
wbatgratiiitouslv, eppliedlheastmindingqmhot nf, "Thh wnxSE 
THAN DEATH SYSTEM !" Thilt the mode ol' discipline adopti-d to- 
wards tJicse men is severe, no oiii- cau doubl; buU is it not necw- 
saril V so ? In other words, do they not deserve il ? If we consider, 
for a roomeDl, nliat are the characters of these unhappy men, and 
if we could have exposed to our gaze, the dork cnlalogue of ihcir 
crimiw, we sliotild not, vre suspect, exclaim against the ultra ev- 
verity of their piiuishment ; but it lias become the fashion uith 
of-Ttain over-zeiloua philanthropists, (o cry out most vchemenliy 
against the exercise oi ahnost any kind of penal discipline, and U> 
denounce it us cruelty. As regards the prisoners, to whose parti- 
colas case these observatioos are inttnded to apply, we think «e 
can confute our contemporary by his own arguments. He is, with 
every other humane man, resolutely oppos^ to coq>oral piinUh* 
tiient, as well as that of death : what substitute, may we ask, 
would hf surest for either of theiie ? Now, in our humble opi- 
nion — which we give with all due deference to the superior sagacity 
Rnd experience of our contemporary — we certainly think, that hard 
labour, with the strictest possible discipline, is the best punish- 
ment in every respect, for otlenders of this description. And does 
not our contemporary know, full well, that death has often been 
remitted for a sojourn at Port Arthur, while corporal punishment 
is only resorted to, in cases; where no other chastisement is likely 
to he clTeciive f Allowing, as we have allowed, the discipline at 
Port Arthur, and al the different road parties, to be peremptory and 
severe, how could it be otherwise t The ofltenders to be dealt with 
are of the worst and most daring description; many of them, 
having run through almost every career of crime, have become 
reckless, abandoned, irreclaimable; and are only prevented from 
ihe evil exercise of their propensities by the system of discipline, 
to which they are subject^. Besides, it should be held well and 
freijuently in remembrance, that something is due to these men for 
the wron^ and outrage, which they have committed against so- 
ciety. Were the "svst*m" ot our penal settlements exercised to- 
wards innocent individuals, then the loud outcry about " White 
Slavery," and the " Wor»e than Death Syatem" might liave 
something like reason to rest upon ; but, as it is, we candidly 
think, its reiterated utterance betokens anything but wisdom on 
the part of its enthusiastic castigator. 

But, even, with all this gloomy and depressing severity, the gate 
to reclamation is not quite closed: ifamanhusnerveenough, and is 
not absolutely lost to all feding, he may have a chance, even at 
Port iVrthur, of being restored to the more reputable ranks of the 
convict- population ; but the chance is, we confess, slender and im- 
certain. The horrible contamination, which must cling to the 
novice by the association, which he is compelled lo endure, with 
many who do not merit the name of man, is of itaetf almost certain 



Vo render reformation hopeless : human nature is debased to its 
uttermost depth, and the cheering light of Hope extinguished, too 
blTten, for ever !— We must, therefore, put out of the (][uestion, as 
*2L means of reformation, the system of discipline pursued by the 
Government towards the worst class of bffenders. But, taking the 
kystem of Prison Discipline in its general and more extended appli- 
cation, we are of opinion, that, with the active and judicious co- 
bperation of the free population, Transportation may be rendered 
available to the effectual Beformation of the Prisoner ; but, that 
without such co-operatioti, the syst^ can only be viewed, as a 
good system of punishment, and not as a means of reformation. 

[In looking over the preceding remarks, we find, that our cor- 
respondent has failed to consider the prisoner's situation, with refe- 
rence to his mental sufferings, with the exception of a casual allu- 
sion to his state' of bondage: with many men, this conviction is a 
Source of bitter affliction, and, of itself, sufficient to nullify th^ 
{pleasurable effects of the physical comforts he may receive.— £d.] 



SONG. 

M«rry, merry little Straani, 
Tell roe, hast thou seen mj dear t 
1 left him with an azure dream, 
t^almly sleeping on his bier — 
But he has fled ! 

1 passed him in his churchjrard bad — 
A yew is sleeping o'er hishiead. 
And grass roots mingle with his hair; 

What doth he there ? 
'( > cruel ! can he live alone \ 
Or in the arms of one more dear t 
Or hides he in that bower of stone. 
To cause and kiis away my fear ! 

}f'e doth not speak, he doth not moan — 
Blind. motioiiiesA, he H^ alone; 
JBut ere the grave-snake flesh*d his stin^; 
This one warm tear he made ma bhn^. 
And lay it at thy feet 
Among the daisies sweet. 

Moonlight, whispel'er, summer air. 
Songstress of the groves above. 
Tell the maiden lose i wear; 
Whether thou haM secii my Idve. 

Tljis niglit in heaven I saw him lie, 
l)i!iroiitented with his bliss ; 
Ami on my lips he left thw ki^, 
lurthfu to tudtt>. and tlieu to dis ' 
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THE DYING GIRL. 

Ljty me lieftide my mother, 

rillow me oo her bieasi. 
That she who oit hatfa sheltered me 

May once more shield mv rest. 
I would QOt die away from home. 

And have a stranger's hand 
To make my grave my last sad couch/ 

In a distant, unloved land. 

Lay me beside my mother. 

In her cold and silent .omb ; 
And let the flowers I planted ther« 

Above me wave their bloom : 
Their chalices of sparklii^ dew 

Shall consecrate the spot 
Where she is resting silently 

\V ho soon mu^t be forgot. 

Lav me beside my mother : 

Together we have known 
The lovely structure Hope lud rearej, 

Too sadly overthrown : 
Together we have bent in grief. 

Together used to weep. 
Lav nie beside my mother then, 

Togetlier let us sleep ! 



THE IIATKD oyE. 



Why any one part of God's creation should he doomed to live 
separate from its fellow has puzzled my philosophy to discover, 
lie who made all things ordained companionship among them, hut 
the love which should link hearts together, has never fluttered its 
puqile wings over me — has never connected with its roseate fetters 
one soul with mine. 

1 nught not have been so comely as m^ brother, and thus been 
less the object of attraction when a child than he ; but I have 
learned that parents should make no distinction between their off- 
spring, and mine did ; no pleasure was allowed me ; even the chil- 
dnni who visited at our house shunned my society ; and in all the 
sports that youngsters love. I was a banished ;*ud a banned one. 
Often liave 1 slunk away from them, and while the merry laugh 
was echoing in my ears, poured my tears silently and bitterly, un- 
t bought of. uncared for. 
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1 grew up. Books were my only solace ; still unkindly treated^ 
in spite of every obstacle, I made myself master of several lan- 
guages, and wh^le I was thus iQiproving iand informing my mind, 
.avoiding at the sai^e tin^e every thing by which, coming in contact 
with my species, I might excite their envy, and increase their disr 
like, I could win no eye of love, but the countenance of scorn met 
pgte at every turn. 

One night — ^years of sorrow have not obliterated that one night 
from my heart, but like the sea-shells on the mountainrtop wilj 
<ever lie there, to register to memory's latest hour, what has lieen — ^I 
was attracted by the flashes of fire issuing froip the lower rooms of 
a house, so suddenly, and with ^uch fu^y, as to threaten the in? 
^tantaneous destruction of the dwelling. On reaching the 8f»ot, I 
found the family had escaped, and were gazing on the conflagration 
of their property with feejings of bitter anguish, when a shriek, 
^nd an exclamation of intense suffering burst upon my ear.-r^I was 
no misanthrope, although the world now deemed me such, and 
calumniated me for what itself had caused ; and when I learned 
that one was still amid the blazing pile, I rushed boldly through 
the flames, hurried to the roona, and when the smoke cleared away 
sufficiently to allow me to see, I beheld the sweetest girl my eyes 
jcver rested on. Apparently senseless, she was stretched on her bed, 
like those of whom we read in fairy tales, transformed to i^arble, 
but the heaving breast, throbbing rapidly, yet faintly, beneath the 
light drapery that veiled it, gave sutiicient token of humanity. 
Supernatural strength, I believe, assisted me, and when I had borne 
the half-dead beautiful creature through the volumes of smoke and 
flame which now enwrapt the whole building, and coloured the 
passing clouds with a lurid tinge, when I bathed her pallid brow 
in the stream, whose pellucid waters murmured in song hard by ; 
and when her first smile beamed upon her preserver, a look of 
heart-felt gratitude ; fear, hope, and exquisite pleasure passed by 
turns through my lone and desolate breast. 

The latter feeling, that of pleasure was, alas ! of short duration^ 
I knew my actions had been misrepresented by my enemies, but it 
vras not until that moment that the whole extent of their caluipnies 
flashed upon me. Then I discovered I had been described as a 
monster capable of the vilest crimes, as one, whom mankind should 
shudder at, dread, and abhor. After the first look of thankfulness, 
and afler the first expressions of gratitude froiy^ h^r parents and 
sisters who crowdea around me, I noticed-*— for long-continued 
slights had made me quick to perceive every chan|je of countenance, 
and every transition of feeling towards me — a desire of parting with 
my attentions, and from half-uttered sentences which my ever 
wakeful ears had caught, I found 1 was doomed to be a shunned, ^ 
hated one. Oh ! how I have treasured that one look she gave me 
Khen she first woke to life and reality, as a desert travejler, ami4 
rte Simoom blast, or the sand-storm, will turn with a tearful rct 
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niembrance to the flower-btudded and ibuntained OasU he h*^ 
parted with for tver! 

Years rolled on — studying by day, and only wandering out 
at night, uiy time had been passed. Near my n .si deuce wa& a 
ihickTv -wooded forest, to whose cool and sequestered shades 1 
used oftentimes to repair. One evening, it was bitterly cold, 
the snow lying and freezing pn the ground^ when taking my ac- 
customed walk, a faint and feeble moan, as ii' from a ]^»erson in^ 
distress reached ^le ; I sought the spot^ and to my astouishment. 
not unmixed with joy, I found the beautiful being 1 had rescued 
I'rom the flames — slie, whose one smile of kindness I Kad hoarded 
\ip as a miser would his only jewel — reclining on the earth, appa- 
rently in excruciating a^ony. Again 1 folded her in my arms, and 
carried her to my lonely dwelling : my cares soon brought her to a 
Ncnse of her situation, and I learriedfrom her confession, that guile-, 
less as she was, she had listened to the voice of a deceiver, and^ 
when the evidence of her shame could no longer b^ concealed, her 
parents had disowned her, and driven her from their protection tu 
the jibes and jeers of a world whose charity is but a vapour. 

Another glimpse of joy here opened to my view ; I tended her 
with the affection of mother to child, my own hands presented her 
with her daily food, but a dark foreboding haunted me, and I fipU 
assured the being \ liad made to love me, would be snatched fron^ 
my enibrace. ITie same dread flung its sable mantle around her, 
she smiled not, but often she essayed to do so, that I might not 
think her ungiateful, and as her time drew on, I clearly perceived 
it became a greater exertion. Days of watching and confinement 
exhausted nie, and alYer a lapse of months I took my wonted stroll ; 
when I returned, she was King upon her bed, sie pointed to her 
infant; and while I blessed it for its mother's sake, and vowed to 
be its protector, her lips which had assumed the expression of- 
speech, inunnured audibly to my ears her thanks, and hOi* oppressed 
spirit threw off its earthly shackles, and bounded away to realms of 
everlasting light and freedom. 

The charge thus committed to me I faithfully kept, and when poor 
Amy first could walk alope, and with her sweetly musical voice 
C4ill me by my name, or look into my face with her laughing eyes, 
glistening with joy at some cl?ildish trick, how fervently I blessed 
her for her infant aflection, and hope^ fear, and love for her arose, 
within my breast in their widest and raost extended sense. 

I)Ut even the continuance of this was even denied me — my sole 
pleasure, for her mother had been only like the ))olar meteor, a ray 
of evanishing brightness. — A pestilence swept oyer the country, and 
my poor pet lamb became a prey to its accursed influence. VVith 
anguish unutterable, 1 watclu^ day by day the ruddy tinge leave 
her b.ihy cheek, her frame become emaciated, her little energies 
fadp, convulsion succetd convulsion, until the being, .so lat«4Y 
waim wi;h lif< , .^ank beneath the shatU of death, and the beautiful, 
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Jhe holy, and the innocent, became the tenant of the narrow ser 
pulchre. 

Years have passed away. \ huve visiited Iceland with its boiling 
iiprings and its snow-clad nionntains — I have wandered throngh the 
xropical climates, with t^ir levers, their deserts, ai^d their Edcns^ — 
1 have hung a garland on tlie tonih of Petrarch, at -^rccjua, and felt 
my spirit glow with fervour before the monument of the illustrious 
"VVaiihington — 1 have mixed with society in civilized and in savage 
life, but yet my object, the winning the love of one, hath never 
been attained. Like the prisoner of Chillon, I have viewed my few 
pleasures fade, and the light of love forgets but in solitary gleaois, 
to break through the darkness of niy lonely chamber. 

Once I was in Greece. The red flush around the horizon an- 
nounced the close of a sultry day, and as I folded myself to rest 
within the Temple of Theseus, reposing my liead upon a fragnient 
of one of its decayed Doric columns, a rustle behin4 nie gave me 
^ome little alarm. Starting to my feet, I discovered a figure, upon 
whose brow was stamped a majesty and beauty worthy the des- 
cendant of the ancient Ilellenes, although grief was depictured 
there also. He lyas one of those who mourned aniong her ruined 
fanes and once sacred groves, the faded glory of Greece, and the 
slavery to which she has been subjected for so many centuries : 
pften had he breathed a vow for her rescue, and a reproach for the 
apathy of her children. Loving as I did the songs of her poets, 
and the pages of her historians ; revering also the memories of her 
patriots and warriors^ it was impossible for me not to ent^r into his 
feelings, and to fire with enthusiasm at his description of his op- 
pressed brethren. There, with nought above us but the silent 
heavens, and the thousand stars of light which studded their ceru-. 
lean canopy ; with nought around us but the mouldering edifices, 
the splendid trophies of the arts and sciences of (bni^er days ; with 
nought below us but the ground on which trod anciently the feet 
of heroes ; we swpre companionship through life. But the scarcely- 
tasted cup was dashed in bitterness from my lips — a struggle in 
the cause of Freedorn took place with the followers of the Crescent; 
and the newly-won partner of nay sorrows \Ya8 the fi.ifst to fall be- 
neath the sword of lus coimtry's oppress.oi^s, 

I had heard of a new clime. —There, thought I, perchance I 
shall obtain ray quest, for which t in imitation of the days of Ar- 
thur's chivalry, i have roamed the earth through : and to the moun- 
tains of Tasmania my weary steps were bent. Before the more than 
barbarian cruelties of my misnamed civilized nation had implanted 
enmity in the breasts of the houseless tribes which inhabited this 
beautiful Island, I had found a home anu)ng them, and from the 
advantages which my knowledge gave me, I was deemed a god by 
the ignorant people. I gave them all that a wandering outcast 
9ould give, and bestowed upon them the blessings of tuition in the 
simple aifis of life. I hau brought with me seeds and roots, and 
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6,jL'.nz =ij r*^'wf«!not -e tin* S-ritn of a bcantifbl fticaot. I culu- 
"f^atif izLiiiiJirifiGrilT ^ sauH pordr>a cf Lud araaiid it. Hither 
W'jcld ciT zkev frind* lesoct, and ai-hninttttnag to their comfoct 
mT fticcess v^s eompLAe. fidovcd bj aD, I afanoct forgot mj 
Conner iorrow^. or if tber Kac7Tadi»i rFinnarf f » into bit mind, tbef 
«rr«» S(2t as the tSeecj clooiiii wfuch a li^fat bccath will dispene. or 
which over>ruing xa/joabeams would e^«a fringe with light. This 
%t!tt0i of happiueiif did n^ jC Ia;ft Looc— oppremotw and cruelties to 
which the Aborigiaei had beca cxprMtd, dny^tt tkesn to rercnge; 
^od hi the madn«3M of their pftsuoa. ther dutiOTcd mj little pan* 
dije. and had it not been for a wamis^ I baiii leceiTed, mj life 
most hare been sacridced also. Th&s was a bar again placed 
between me and kve, and in the qnoment, when I thooght I bad 
•ecored the treasinre, it was soatched from mj posKssion by the 
crinKs of others 

I hare knelt in rain at the shrines of Friendship and Lore — ^I 
hare sought them in solitude and in socicCt* but how fi?w, how 
eraneaoent hare been their brightest flowers which have been mj 
guerdon. I would give mj all for the hand of afl^nrtioii, but alas ! 
it hath erer been h^d out, onlv to be withdrawn immediiatelT. Is 
there such a thing in the world as IXestinjt and are the wor- 
shippers of Mahomet right in their ideas of FatalitT ? 



LIXES. 
( IVritten f'fr tA« F. iat *'*r the Tea D^ ma's LmMd Immmtl. > 



Maje^ticallT shnr t^ qneea of nxi^t 

Moves throsgh kcr mooted rtilni — cIk stvry fkj- 
She roti» th« iortsi m Ltt ulr'rj h^U 

And sib:]««, comptarvat, from hiet V romt oa bigk 
rpOB a cleepin^ worM — *ti$ Edvia^ht hocrt 

\o mortaJ Mmnd dartafti» thtt uth repose 
Of Xatnre, »ve, tbrooi^'h yooder rooeatc bower, 

Tbe ntftling aigbt wind murtu'riBg as it goe». 

IWlow — die bay its ample bosom spmdf. 

Kach wavelet cresteJ by ibe silver ray — 
Above — ftupewkw, ruM their ni^^ed beads 

Tbe nMmnuiifci. gim*riiig in ibrir brt^t array ; 
AaJ tboa. Mount Wellington ! tvUiniely grand. 

Above the rest, thy hoary front appears, 
(As some prood wamor, md bis vet' ran band,) 

Undaamed, bocLa the ravages of year» ! 

Fair llobart, tike the miitrets of tbe world. 

Tbe mi^ty empire of the ancient time. 
Immortal llom , 1 who^ bkinners now are furled 

Anrand the ruin of ber wreck so Mime — 
0*er seven bills her iafont arms outspreads, 

I>^t none rontemn tbe auspirions «iniilc — 
I'of now the ^onnd dii^jn'rate llor««« 

I^ tnrU a*, lk-a>'n 4vtrt — b^ 
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Above the toun, conHpirvou^, poinU to Ileav'n 

S;Hnt David's spire, aoii— hark — the solemn toll 
1 oils one ! ami lellM the allotted time is giv*n 

'1*0 Thirty-three, to reach his distant goal : 
And Thirty^four, like midnight thief steals in, 

Whilst death-like slumber holds her noiseless reign. 
Oh '. would he'd steal away remorse and sin — 

Kre he depart, and misery and pain. 

Ah me ! who but can charge the by-gone yeaf 

With dtead commi«8ion of some cruel theft f 
Who, but (surveying through a burning tear) 

Must mourn the sad mementos it has left \ 
A'ffliction's dearest treasures — they are gone. 

And anguished, — bleeding hearts are left instead. 
And bright eyes dimm'd— ^and warm hearts chilKd^ alone 

Preserve the mem*r>' of the toiceless dead. 

Monitor. 



fib 



OX SCANDAL AND DEFAMATION. 



" Abeentem qui rodit Amicum, 
Qui non defendit, alio culpanti ; solutos : 
Qui captat ritus homimim, famamque dicacis ; 
Kingere qui non visa potest ; comniitsa tacere 
Qui nequit; hie nicek est; hune tu, Romane, cavetof 

Hon. SaTirar. Lib. i, 4« 



fhe Newspapers, of late, have been occupied with some judicious 
observations, deprecating the prevalence of slander and defamation,' 
which are so disgracefully rife in the town. As the subject is one 
of considerable importance, as regards the actual welfare of us all, 
we shall devote a page or two of our present number to its discus- 
sion, earnestly soliciting the particular attention of our younger 
readers thereto, as well as their subsequent reflection. 

Of all persons, who, although not exactly indictable for a criminal 
oflence against the laws, are yet highly injiurious to society, we 
think the slanderer the most pernicious and the most despicable. 
The ruffian, who boldly presents a pistol to your breast, or a knife 
to your throat, is, in our opinion, infinitely more honourable, than 
the base, insidious, cowardly slanderer ; because, you have, with 
the onej some chance of escape and resistance ; but, with the other,- 
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vou havo no chance of either : for, shrouded id his Becrecv, he ii 
otten too i>ubtl^ uiid too cunninz for detection. And, see, the ex- 
tensive— nav, the irremediable — tnijwrfiief, which a man, thus hid 
and block- ht^rtrii. can and does per(;«*tra%e ! Shunning the opea 
li^ht of fair and candid accusatiuu; — too luvaa and too cowardly 
tu face his victim, like an hoi»e»t and a ji^f«t man. he stahs him 
slily, but effecL'iallv, in the dark, — -ind exults in the havoc which 
lie has ai'conipli'ihed. In thi'<, a.> in all other small and contracted 
comniunittei«. the vitiated taste t'rr *i!:inder, and its ttrin brother, 
scandal, is di$gra^^fu4v jirevaUui : an i luaiiy adventitious circum- 
stances combine to i\jster thi'^ ta»ie, and to propagate its iniquitous 
evils. The old adaizv suy^: — " (iive a dog an ill name and hang 
iiini ;" but ire say. Ikius: Iiini Ur^it, an.!, then, do as vou please with 
him afterwards: fur utter annihilatic>n is, in mariv instances, infi- 
nitely preferabK* to the burthensomv* existence, which the slan-. 
derers victim is conn>elleil to bear. And does the slanderer ever 
rellect upon this? l>ot>s he ever think, that his base attempts to 
blast a man's character are attended wiih evils — with enormous 
»»vil.s — ^tno oficii irremediable? Doubtless he does; — ^but such re- 
flection i8 a pleasure to his dark heart, and a source of exultation 
to his callous soul. 

The facility, with which the slanderer's avocations are pursued 
in thin place, is a great inducement to any low-minded man to in- 
dulge his petty spirit of paltry revenge, with no great trouble, but. 
witli t'Kj sure ellect. A mere shake of the head, or aii uplifting of 
the eye, or a well-timed exclamation may consign a good and a0 
I'oneht, and an upright man to perdition, as far as his earthly aflairt 
are roncern<»d — and he, the poor devil in questibn, has no meaiuf 
whatever of punishing the aggressor, but by breaking his head, or 
slittirr^ his ears — a mode of chastisement, by the way, admirably 
ffiiitf*d to this class of offenders, and one, therefore, to be most 
highly reconmiendcd. But, then, the law interposes its authority; 
and if a person were over so fully justified, we presume, he would 
Ihj i)ntiiHhed Bvlon de rrgle — that is, in plain English, " according 
Im liiw," just in the wunc way as you prosecute a man for stealing 
voiir turnips, or pilfering your goOsebefries. But what, we should 
like tfj know, would be the ]>i*nalty for slitting a slanderer's ears; 
or, HH nforesAid, for breaking his sconce? It would come under 
the dmioniination of a "battery," probably; and the judge, after 
A suitable s|KH*ch, would impose as suitable a fine, and there would 
he an end. Now, let us ask any high-spirited, right-minded, ho- 
nest man, whether he would not run the risk of as heavy a fine as 
<*ould be imposed, for the supreme gratification of slijbting a slan- 
derer's ears, or cracking his skull — or both ? We need not wait for 
an answer ;— and we do most heartily and sincerely hope, that this; 
or Honu* Niniilar plan, will be speedily adopted in this delightfully 
— and — most — inveterately — slander- loving — and-^scandal-loving 
ff»wu, yclept II(tbnrt Town. If such a course were pursued tn- 
Hiirds iwo or ihrei- num "hrninuriibh-uieii,'* tvhout we rr*///^ name.- 
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% Tast benefit would be conferred upon the whole human race, and 
the intrepid avenger would richly deserve the grateful acknoiirledg- 
tnents of a ** discerning pubUc.'* 

But to be serious,. Would any respectable man (we put honor 
sand honesty entirely out of the question) defile himself by slander? 
—Would any man— ^to go farther— »-with any decent feeling, even 
/eoiiiitenance the slimy, filthy venom of the slanderer ? We should 
think not — or, if he did, he would be, in the emphatic language of 
Worace, a " black man :" — 

" Hie NiGBR e9t; huiic tn, Romane, Caveto !"* 

** Who'er can slily scofT an absent friend. 
Or, when he's slander'cl, dares not him defend ; 
\V bo, pleased with lawless laughter, for the name 
Of Droll, can trifle with his neighbour's fame. 
What he ne'er saw, invent, nor hide things seen. 
Of him beware ! For baseness lurks within." 

From the earliiest ages, the propagator of slander and scandal 
has been held— and most deservedly held — in the highest contempt 
«ven by those, whose greedy ears, he has tickled with his tittle- 
tattle; but, like every other vice, the habit becomes confirmed 
by practice and encouragement, and the offender is tolerated, like 
ihe votary of any other bad passion. But, this ought not to be 
the case; for Trhile the si^s of the drunkard, tl^e gambler, and 
other habitual offenders against moral - decency^ are confined, in 
their effect, within, comparatively, a very limited boundary, those 
gf the slanderer are as boundless as those of the Arch Enemy him- 
self, and are scattered abroad without the infliction of any misery 
npon the perpetrator himself. Not so the propensities of other 
confirmed profligates : for while they outrage the usages of society^ 
in the pursuit oi such propensities, they suffer in their own per- 
sons, as much, if not more than, any persons, who may be 
aflected by their conduct. The slanderer, therefore, pursues his 
iniquitous and mischievous course, without any of those ** com- 
uunctioos visitings,'* which the mental or bodily sufferings of other 
bad men invariably and perpetually produce, and he has every in- 
ducenient and encouragement, which befit the estimable character 
qT a coward and a poltroon. 

That man must be, indeed, a paragon of perfection in whom no fault 
can be discovered ; and few of such paragons are, we suspect, 
likely to be found here : but, although these rarce aves are, ^* like 
angel visits, few and far between" — if popular rumour is to be cre- 
dited, there is no lack of persons, of an opposite character. Al- 
most every ftranger, who arrives in the Colony, if he be, by 



* We translaAe the spirited passage, which contains this forcible line, for the 
peculiar benc6jt of the ** country gentlemen,** and uf our female read(>rH : to the 
classical scliolar, ve need not hint, that, it is to tie found in the 4th Satire of tha 
Ut Book. 
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any means, an object of oWnalion anJ en<|uiry, — no matter in 
boweveT aliglit a degree — is sure to have aonte monstrous olfenire or 
bad propensity fostered upon him. — '- We is a very good sort of a 
fellow," aays the skipper who brought him nut, and whose upinion 

i« zealously backed by his friends — '* but '' and here follows the 

■lander, which is greedily swallowed, and implicitly believed, — 
till il flies over the whole town, gathering magnitude in its progreaa, 
like Colman'a story uf the " The Three Crows," and aflbrding the 
good, kind-hearted, scandal-hat ing people of Hobart Town, the 
comfortable and consoling reflection, that the new arrivtl is not 
B whit more amiable than themselves. 

This, the most ordinnry origin of slander, is easily accounted 
for. Nearly every ship, which comes hither from England with 
passengers, brings a most heterogeneous and curious collection, 
and the skipper, in nitiety-nine cases out of a hundred, is abun- 
dantly and particularly deficient in every one of those qualifica- 
tions, which con conduce to the comfort of his cargo. Every per- 
son, therefore, of any decent feeling, who expects to be trented 
with at least common civility, properly and emphatically resents 
the conduct of your all-in-all, and most despotic " Captain." What 
tlien, is the consequence ? Why, that this same Captain, who has, 
^nerally in his ^gent here, a person of some notoriety and stand- 
mg, and a most ardent and adhesive coadjutor in <?// his move- 
ments ; if, therefore, be stigmatizes all, or any of his passengers ; and 
represents him, her, or them in any particular point of view, hi* 
representation is received as incontrovertible truth ; and the poor 
passenger is, at once, and, as it were, by wholesale, branded with a 
blot, which »i>vy, and, sometimes, actually (^« cling to him for 
life! If a gentleman is seen speaking to. or offering even the most 
trivial civility, to a lady — there is an intrigue on the tapig ; — if he 
enjoys his temperate glass of wine, and lifts an e.vtra drop to hi* 
lipH, he is a drunkard; and if, in the ordinary intercourse of a ship- 
board ekislence, be inveighs, somewhat loudly and angrilv, against 
tile provoking conduct of a seaman, — he is a blasphemer and a re- 
probate. Such and so easily is the character of a man, darkened 
and blasted by evil-minded and evil-acting individuals ; and, it is 
not (litficult to see, huw verv easily such means are made available, 
here, to the wicked and malicious ends of the mean and cowardly 
perpetrators. 

But, we hope, a better state of things is approaching. We hold 
the remedy in our own hands ; and if we sliall have an example 
set us, by those, whose station in society here, ought to place them 
far nbovfi the encouragement of calumny and slander, a reformation 
may soon be efl'ected. In tb« mean time, we would earnestly urge 
vvery person to look upon a slanderer with suspicion and abhor- 
rence ; let him rest assured, that he, in his tiirn, will become the 
victim of his malevoU-nt tongue ; and let us advise ail persons, slan- 
derers or otherwise, if they can siieak no good of a man, to speak 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Where doth soaring Fancy fly t 
Where doth Thought, the spirit, lie ! 

Where lives the angel Ijovh ? 

Where Life ? where Peace, the dovet 
In the heart 1 or in the eye ! 
Tell me where they live, and why ? 
Old and sage Philosophy ! 

Why doth mortal man disdain 

Safe and harmless rest? 
Wherefore roam from sin to pain, 
Irving every change in vain, 

Leaving still the best, — 
Hopes that live for Fears that die ! 
Tell me, grave Philosophy! 

Sure, all iranlic fancies run 

Through htsl>oiltug veins, 
Maddenms; life from sun to sun. 

Till the last grand goal is won, 
And then — what use his p:iins ? 
All his fame 'tween e.irth and sky ! 
Tell all this. Philosophy ! 



OK THE SALUBRITY OF IWBART TOWX, AXD ITS VICJMTY, 

WITH REGARD TO RESIDENCE. 



Otir health and comfort depend so much upon the saluhriotis 
situation of our dwellings, that a few words on this suhject, with 
reference to this town and its environs, maj not he uninteresting. 
It is obvious to every person, that, primd facie, a town residence 
cannot, and b not, so favourable to health, as a country one ; and 
this remark is particularly applicable to some parts of Hobart 
Town : we say, pointedly, 8onie parts, because there are spots and 
situations here, as congenial to health, as any place in the country 
could be ; but these are not those in the more populous [Nirts of 
the town. We consider the low and crowded parts of the town 
extremely unwholesome, particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
the creelL The low portions of Liverpool street, of Collins Street, 
(especially near the old Market Place) and Elizabeth Street, with 
some others, are, from their situation, liable to great objections ; 
and although, considerable care and circumspection seem origin 
Daily to have been used in the laying out and planning of the 
streets, upon the rectangular Roman principle, still, from subse- 
quent circumstances, the good intention of the founders has been, 
in several instances, nullified. 
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Taking Hobart Town in a general pohit of view, we do not coflf" 
lider it by any means a beahhy place of residence ; more especially 
lor the young children of the lower orders. Oilier causes, how- 
ler, besides those dependent upon locality, concur to produce 
this, amongst which we may instance the prevailing and i^ernicious' 
intemperance of the parents tlienfiselves. It does not re(|uire any 
intimate knowledge of the Structure and functions of the hnmai> 
body, to learn the lamentable fact, that the intemperance of the 
parents inevitably entails upon the offspring a predisposition to 
disease, — and this applies more particularly U) tlie children of 
drunkards ; who are^ witb very tew exceptions, weak, squalid < 
wretched-looking objects. It is very clear, therefore, that such 
children require, above all others, the benefits of pure air, with 
the other advantages of the most salubrious dwelling ; and they 
ought particularly to avoid living m a town. But, as far as our 
experience goes, a towri residence is never very favourable to the 
health of children in general : we do not mean the children of the 
rich and the wealthy, because they possess adventitious advanta- 
ges, which obviate the ill effects of their situations ;— but the off- 
spring of the middle and lower orders are exposed to numerous 
evils, which they have no means of avoiding, rerhaps, the most 
obvious and general of these evils is the deficiency of pure air, 
arising from the confined and crowded condition of the houses ; 
and although the inspiration of impure ah* is not, at the moment,* 
apparent to our senses,— as would be the taste of a sotir or bitter 
BUDstance— ^still its effect is not the less pernicious. 

Now^ the manner in which the air that we breathe operates upon 
the fcrody is very curious, and extretneljr. interesting. 

It has been ascertained, that a healthy adult respires about 
twenty times in a minute, and takes into his lungs, during an ordi- 
tiary inspiration, about forty cubic inches of air. The air, thus 
respired, is composed, when in a state of ordinary purity, of the 
following parts : — 

Oxygen— 27 parts. 

Azote*— 23 dittb. 

Now, the oxygen is the vivrfyrng and sahibrious portion of the 
atmospheric air; and, as we »hall presently show, has a decided ^ 
specific, and most beneficial infitlence upon the functions of the 
animal frame. It may, however, be asked— why, then, is a dele- 
terious substance, like azote^ interposed,, and mixed with the 
oxygen? For this simple and obvious reason ; that were oxygen 
distributed in its pure, unaculterated, unqualified state, its stimu- 
lus would be so great and oppressive, as to destroy, — instead of ta 
preserve — life. Sir Humphry Davy made many most interesting 
experiments on this subject. By inhaling oxygen and nitrogen gas- 
—(the latter being chiefly a stimulating fluid, and known under 



• Ax-ote i» a principle pernicious to existence, as the term itself, in Creek, ^igni- 
fit« — a privative, ana sarr — to live. 
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tlie {KiiHiIar name of laughitiff gag] he agcertnined miiny curious 
resulu ; and conferred, at the expense of hiti health and comfurt, 
Several important benefits upon mankind. 

Our present enquiry, however, has nothing to do with these 
Bbslruse, but most interesting, reaenrche&^'^-all we have now to con- 
sider, is the relative purity and impurity of the atmospheric air, 
which we daily — nay momentarily-^respire, *nd the canses, by 
which it ii influenced in the several situations in, and about Ilo' 
bart Town; 

Many of our readers have heard of--and shuddeiingly coutem- 
plated — the horrors of the " Black Hole at Calcutta :" a brief and 
explicit explanation of the manner, in which the sufferings of its 
tKcupants were effected, will, at once, explain the mode in which 
foul and confined air operates to tlie disadvantage, — and as, in 
thia instance,-^even to the destruction of animal life. To those 
who have ever experienced the close, heated, and Oppreaaive at-' 
tnosphere of a tropical climate, it is almost unnecessary to'point 
but the dreadful horrors of a crowded incarceration in a confined 
compass in such a climate : — the very idea creates a feelidg of 
gasping suffo<!ation ; and we shall briefly explain how the deIete-> 
rious effects of this confinement are produced. 

A certain portion of oxygen, or of the healthful quality of at- 
tnospheric air; Is absolutely necessary to carry on, support, and 
facilitate the great work of existence] in proportion as tnis quan- 
tity is diminished— just in the same degree do the vital parts be- 
come oppressed and clogged. The celebrated and talented French 
chemist, liavoisier^ found, at a theatrical exhibition, that before 
the performance be^n^'— that is — while the house was compara* 
tively empty — the air contained the following usual proportions of 
its component parts, namely : — astygen 27 parts, and azoie 73 ; 
but, towards the conclusion of the performance^ the air became 
changed and delariorated as follows : — oxygen 21 parts, azote 76i, 
\nA.caTbon\e acid,VL\. Hence, the oxygen or vital air, was di- 
minished in the proportion of from 27 to 21^ or nearly one fourth^ 
and in the same proportion was less fit for respiration than it was 
before, besides having a considerable portion of carbonic acid> 
(a gas highly injurious — nay, poisonous to animals) accumulated 
with it, by the continual breathing of so many people. 

From this fact, we find, that the air, which we inhale, is de* 
jinved of,-— or rather, that it leaves in the body, — through the pro- 
cess of regpiration, a large portion of its saluorious quality ; and, 
when exhaled, it abstracts from the body s highly deleterious gas, 
that, namely, of carbonic acid, which becomes, of course, mixed 
with and distributed amidst the common air of the atmospherev 
Knd is, by this course, so diluted or dissipated, as to become com- 
paratively innoxious. But, where people are much crowded and 
tfongr^ated together, it is evident that a larger portion of carbonic 
Kcid gas must oe contained in the air, which they breathe, — thus 
rendering it less beneficial (or the purposes of esisleiicc, and con- 
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nequently, condTiciiigvny mHterinlly to ihe deteriaratioD of timlth. 
Tins, of cmirae, applies more especially to the inhabitaitls of 
builditigs; but, eailera jitiri&ti»,lLhe mhabitanKsot tovna are eub- 
jectt'd to the snme ineo liven iences.* 

lint the deterioration of the air, by the repeated respimtion of 
mnny people, is not the only ill eflect attendant upon a residence in 
a populous town. The fllth and refuse, especially in this town, 
where there ban hitherto existed no enactment, prohibitory of 
their exposure in the public streets, or, il' there has, it hns not 
been enforced,— here, we nay, n verv serious evil has arisen from 
Ihe public exposure of dirt and nibWh : but even this is greatly 
increased by their admixture with the water, generally used by Ibp 
majority of the inhabitants. This, although at first sight it may 
appear comparatively unimpurtanU and incaiuible of producing 
any serious consequences, as regards the heallh of th? people, in, 
in our opinion, as well as in that of moat medical men, a matter 
deserving a very important consideration. Pure water is ciinipused 
of sis parts of oxygen and one of hydrogen gas, — biit it would be 
difficult, indeed, to tell of what the HobarL Town creek water is 
composed. The various articles, which arc mixed with it, and the 
Be^■e^al substances — animal, vegetable, and mineral — which it holds 
in solution, constitute, altogether, a compound at once disgust- 
ing and pernicious. The constant and extensive use of a fluid, 
thus deteriorated, must, it is very obvious, l»e productive of the 
most serious evils to the human constitution, out, especially to 
that of children. Dr. I'rc, the able and indefBtigHble mo^erti 
chemist, explicitly tells us, " that a very itnnute portion of tin- 
nhoJetotne maltr, daily taken, tna'j eonttiiule ifw jirineipat 
eaute of the diffcreneeg in gitiuhritff. irhich tire t^ervabte m 
tUfferent plaeei ;" and when wc consider the nature of our creek- 
water — a fluid, saturated with the imgiurities of so many houses^ 
a dilute solution of animal and vegetable substances, in a state of 
putrefaction — end when we recollect that tliis fluid is, as Dr. Mnd 
terms H—Ihe vehicle of ail our iinurinlnnent — we shall be at i» 
loss to account for the insalubrity of Hobart Town, as a residi 
for children, as well as for adults. 

We believe it to be the opinion of the Faculty here, that 
febrile affection, which has bi<en recently mi prevalent 
the children of this town,— and which still continues— 
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• Il hm been rali-ulaterf, lliU too nllaw of lir will lieronc unfil ri>r h'glltiful 

paid grcBl altenbOn lo thiE subjcfl, infono* u», thm ■■ S.fXW ctp^ilun', living 
within an acre of ponnd. would make an atmonphpfe of Iheir own 'iiiims. ^Imiit 
71 h.«t high, in 34 dayt." 1'b« MHh<idUii, ■ Kt of Roinsn physiriaiu, ('i^t<->>niin|; 
the air u iinporUnt w our food, accoamndated it* ^uilitjr M iwifly i» |>OMJble 
la llie cva Hurl etigCDFica of ihrir palwnt). For thi* purpMc, ■FVvnl attificial 
meani wrrc ailaplMl, »• i»lng Ur^ nrnaill atKUlmcDU. lurncd to the noclhi or 
lo llie Hiuth,— siollMa nod plar» iindFrgTound. — leivc of flowci.-, lod bnBEhca 
of Iieo, — •piinkllo; lolil ui-itci u|iaa the floor ttc. 
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greatly increased, if not actually caused, by the impurity of the 
water, generally used for domestic purposes.* It is, indeed, 
t;rainnied with the seeds of all kinds of diseases, and may be justly 
designated, as " macies ei nova cohars febrium ;*' and we earnestly 
call upon theGovermneutto adopt some speedy and decisive means 
of supplying the large and increasing population of this town with 
tin article so essential to our health and comfort, in as pure a state 
as possible. 

In order to obviate the other disadvantages, arising from a 
crowded and confined population, a strict attention to cleanliness 
and ventilation, are especially requisite,— and this, too, not only 
in our persons, but in our dwellings Dr. Darwin's address to the 
people, or rather the manufacturers of Nottingham is so plain and 
excellent, that we here transcribe it : it is a •* golden rule," and 
should be sedulously observed : — " Ye men of Nottingham, listen 
to me ! You are ingenious and industrious mechanics : by your 
industry life's comforts are obtained for yourselves and families. 
If you lose your health, the power of being industrious will for- 
sake you i—'tJiat you know ; but you do not know, that to breathe 
fresh and changed air constantly, is not less necessary to preserve 
health, than sobriety itself. Air becomes unwholesome in a few 
hours, if the windows are shut : open those of your sleeping rooms, 
whenever you quit them to go to your workshops : keep the win- 
dows of your workshops open, whenever the weather is not insup* 
portably cold. If you would not bring infection and disease upon 
yourselves, your wives, and little ones, change the air you breathe, 
— change it by opening your windows several times a day." 

Having thus established the insalubrity of Hobart Town, gene- 
rally, as a place of residence, it only remains for us to point out 
those spots m its vicinity, which possess the opposite advantages. 
We may say at once then, that all the open and airy situations are 

* The general reader may, p<'rhaps, smile incredulously at the notion, that a 
cough, like that which has prevailed amongst our children, could be caused by 
drinking bad water ; but the influence of different kinds of food upon the r^tpira- 
tory functions is extremely powerful. — " Ample experience," observes Dr. Paris, 
" has tiught us, that the nature of our ingesta is not a matter of indifference to tlie 
respiratory organs ; diseased lungs are exasperated by a certain diet, and pacified 
by one of an opposite kind. The celebrated diver, Mr. Spalding, observed, that 
whenever he used a diet of animal food, or drank spirituous liquors, he consumed, 
in a much shorter period, the oxygen of the atmospheric air in his diving bell ; he 
Uiercfore had learnt from experience to confine himself on such occasions to vege* 
table diet. He, also, found the same effect to arise from the use of fermented 
liquors, and accordingly restricted himself to the potation of simple water." The 
truth of these remarks are, indeed, fully confirmed by the modes of living among 
the Indian pearl-divers, who carefully abstain from all stimulant diet for some time 
previous to their submarine operations. The experiments of Dr. Prout would ra* 
tber lead us to the conclusion, tliat less carbonic acid is given ofif from the lun^s — 
and consequently retained in the body — during the influence of alcoholic stunu- 
lants : though that able chemist justly observes, this may arise from a specific 
action upon the nerves. We mention these facts by way of elucidating the extensive 
and certain influence of diet upon the organs of respiration. 
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highly call ibrin II a, bitt inorc{iiirticiilitrly tfanae, M'hich r 
CM, as to uonimand the hiv acL-ess of (hi! HtMt'breeze. A\ e imtc mi 
tieard of the siiperioi' salubrity of aea-air, and several circiiiustaa- 
wa eombine to produce it. "One great advantage," iiayii 1)t. 
Harwoodof HDstmgs, *' which nature derives from the prevalence 
of wind, whii-h is itaelf produced hy inequality in the teni|X'rature 
of the air. is that of equalizing it: and it may be esHily con- 
ceived, that the more c»nstant aifitalirni of the air, as it eviatn nn 
t)ie aea-couEt, and egptwiiUly one shielded from the more piercing 
winds, ia one of the most important eaiisca of ita auperiur salu- 
brity." Another cause is the combination of a suitable degre« of 
moialiire — -n condition most t^vourable to health ; and we miift 
also conaidtT the elli^ct of the marine aalt, whit'h is held in solu- 
tion, and which certainly conducea, by its stimulus, to add to and 
improve the health. The purity of the aea~air is farther enluincMl 
by its being uncontaminated by the admixture of any deleterious 
foreign substance : its free and extensive circulation over the wide 
oraan, renders it as pure as possible, by forcing from it those im- 

II unties, which the land-air, in towns, st lesist, cannot fail to col- 
L'ct and accumulate. ThuB, therefore, those aituationa, which are 
open to the sea-breeze, and sheltered from the oppressive and 
■moky air of the town, are more salubrious than any other : and 
the invalid, whose health ia not benefitted by a residence in Ho- 
bart Town, will do well to consider these points, and provide him- 
■elf with a suitable domicile accordinglv- 

R. 
N.6. — New Norfolk, ag a healthy ])lace of residence, has been 
highly, and perhaps, not undeservedly extolled: but, in winter, 
from the dense and excessive fogs, it is too much charged with hu- 
midity to be salubrious : at other seasons, however, we know of 
DO place in the Island, where the invalid can repose with ao much 
Mtiafactiun and enjoyment— it ia, indeed, a most delightful and 
most invigorating place. 
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Again unto uur cot he came — 

Af^ain was at iny side, 
But to rsy heart he laid no claim, 

Nor asked me for his bride ; 
But then hU accents soft and bland, 

In silvery numbers fell. 
And the fond pressure of his hand, 

Oh! I remember well. 

Thev told me that he loved ndt me,— 

They spoke of fashion's way. 
To pluck the blossom from the tree« 

Then leave it to decay. 
I deemed not Envy's blackest flame, 

Could in the bosom's dwell — 
Of those who Owned a kindred claini 

Oh ! I remember well; 

I shunned him and he came no morti 

Another claimed my hand. 
And wounded pride noe odward bort, 

To link the nuptial band. 
I strove, but found it was in vain, 
. My love for him to quell. 
And those dark hours of harrowing; paiBi 

Oh ! 1 remembel: well; 

And I am called another's now^ 

And I must calmly smile— « 
And strive to shew a placid broW, 

With every artful wile. 
But can those hours^- when we have met. 

From memory ever dwell ; 
Or e'er the blighted heart forj^et, 

Ob ! I remember welh 

C. 



THE THREE LETTERS. 
Ait INCIDENT FROM THE LIFE OP A SCOUXDREL. 



The following adecdote fronl the history of one, whose career of 
iinme, continued during a period of twenty-seven years, has al 
length brought him to this Colony^ was related to me by an indi- 
vidual who received it from his own mouth ; and as I believe, 
however much it may wear the appearance of invention, that it is 
strictly true, in conjunction with its being a singular instance of 
credulity in the victim, 1 beg to lay it befora the readers of th« 
" Hobart Town Magazine/' 

This man, whose name we will call Grey, had, in th« course of a 
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journey in Ireland, purL'tiasctl a viirv Urge ijiiirntity cf Mfted pro- 
visions from a merchant whom he paidwilli ihe forged actvpt»DC« 

of Mr, , a Member of Parliament, who bad by iome menu 

or other eome into his power. It happened, however, that lh« 
provision merchant had husineBB to traiiKict in London, and dis- 
covering that Grey was one of a notorious get of awindl«r8, who 
had always been fortnnale eiwugh to elude the ends of justice, ex- 
pressed some doubt as to the genuineoess of the bills, «ud on being 
referred lo a banker, was intbrmed that they were forgeries. H< 
immediately had Grey brought up before the Lord Mayor, who, u 
the prisoner told him a well -connected story of the manDer >d 
whicn they had cotoe into his possession, remanded him until Mr, 

could be sent for from Ireland. On the day appointed fix 

the second examination, Sir. , or a person professing to bt 

him, made bis appearance, swore tliat the signatures werw corrtet. 
and of course Grey was discharged. But not contented with cto- 
ping, Grey resolved upon beii^ rcvei^ii for having been pland 
in jeopardy, and in order to effect the ruin of the mercliaut, re- 
torted to the following means. 

He had discovered, through the agency of his spies, that faii 
enemy was in rather embarrassed circutnstaucet, and caused a Itllw 
to be written, (for with all his ability in the art of swindling, he can- 
not spell three words correctly, nor wriu a sentence gnnunalicallj.] , 
couched in these terms, 

Auit'tn Friart, ^rd Avgutt, \^— 
Sir, 

l.'uderstnmling that yottr aflairs are siifiering a Kttle dtraOM' 
ment, and tbal an advance of ca«b would be of great service at Ibi* 
juncture ; and, also, as we are desirous of doing business with ;o<i, 
we shall be happy to sup[4y you with any sum you may require, (o 
the amount of two thousand pounds, at two and ■ half per cpnl. 

Of course, as the premium required is so low, it will be necesur) 
for you to forward your own, or other good securities to the amount 
needed, and a draft made payable at the Bank of Ireland, shall be 
transmitted to yoo by return of post. We are inclined to be m 
liberal as ]>ossibIe, tlierefvre your own Bills at three, six, aud iuii^k 
months will suffice. JM 

We are. Sir. ■ 

Your obedient servantfi, ^H 

Thomas Smith Sc CI^ 
II. O'Urje.s, Esq. 
Carloio. 

Falling into the tra[i so «l11 kid for him, Mr. O'Brivn did send btU» 
to the whole nmonnt otllriKi in the l«ttiLH^Apgr put them in cir- 
culation, Ds iiad betn intended. ''l|^^^^H^*''8 l^^ money. 
When the tirsc fell due, tlie ^^^^^^»?ti»ml, but no 

action, decided atr:iiii^i ^^^^^^Hwl nddird h 




The Three Letters. 11 

"Witli not only the two thousand pounds, but the whole of the law 
«sq>ence8. 

One revenge was not sufficient ; the above was only part of his 
plot, and Grey was now determined to destroy that which was of 
Wblt greater importance to the happiness of his victim than wealth-— 
his domestic comfort ; and, accordingly, a second epistle was 
written : — It ran thus. 

17, ^rroW'Mtreet^ \*lth November ^ 18—. 
Madam, 

Necessity has compelled me to apply to you as my last resource, 

although, of all people, I would have kept you unacquainted with 

my shame. I am tne daughter of a very respectable tradesman^ 

and Mr. O'Brien, when on his last visit to London, was frequently 

«t our house. Passing as he did for a single man, I submitted to 

the marked attentions he shewed me, nor did I consider myself 

blameable in listening to the professions of attachment he con - 

tiaualiy addressed to me. My story is, alas ! sadly common-place ; 

by slow degrees winning my aflection, he triumphed over my virtue; 

and now, when my relations have cast me on the world, he, the 

author of my shame, refuses to afford me the least support. In 

vain have I written— 'friendless, pennyless, houseless, but for the 

kindoesf of a poor woman who has gratmtously given me shelter, 

and attended me during my confinement, my unfortunate babe and 

myself are doomed to suffer the pangs of cold and hunger, while 

the cause of all, is perhaps enjoying the happiness of a warm hearth 

and the comforts of domestic life ! To you. Madam, who have 

never deviated from the paths of rectitude, I have presumed to 

apply, feeling confident that over the worst of men, virtue has some 

influence, and I do hope that throueh that influence which you 

assuredly possess over him, your husband will be induced to do 

for me, what certainly is his duty, that which he refuses as a boon. 

Praying for your interference on my behalf— 

I remain, Madam, 

Your most devoted and suffering servant, 

Kmilv Stevens. 

Mrs. OBRfEN, 
Chrlofv. 

Mr. O'Brien's protestations to hrs wife of his utter ignorance of 
the writer, his total innocence of the charge thus brought against 
him, availed him nothing. Bickerings and quarrels tooR the place* 
of aJSection and peace, and a separation, after a life of twenty 
years of married bliss, took place between them. 

Robbed of his monev, and of his domestic felicity, one would 
have thought the ill-fated merchant had endured s\if!icient to sa- 
tisfy any revenge ; but no ! again the pen was made use of as a 
weapon in the hands of hatred, and a third letter was despatched 
to complete his ruin. 
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Bj' a mere accident I have ttiscovered vour persectiti 
thors of the mUforlunea lo which vou liave lately been subji 
but as it is unsafe for me with this knowledge to remain in En^^ 
land, end as a letter, (so narrowly do I teel myself watched even 
here,) would perhaps be intercepted, 1 shall be hiippy to communi- 
cate to you personally such information as will tend to their appre- 
hension: — should you be fortunate enough to succeed, I beg to 
make ihii one stipulation— immediately upon their conviction vou 
will pay over to Messrs. Coutts & Co., the Bankers in Lonjt 
one hundred pounds on my account. 

I have the honor to be, Sir. 

Your very obedient servant, 

WlLLIAK Dj 

Mr. H. OBrie.-*, 
Carlow. 

On the receipt of this, atkd in the hope of punishijig (his W( 
than assassin, Mr. OUrien left Ireland for Boulogue, but hi 
deavurs to trace out the writer, were as fruitless as in the ft 
cases. So many annoyances, and so much disappointment preyed 
upon his mind, and made him neglectful of his already decrensmg 
liusitiess, until becoming bankrupt, he wandered about the streets, 
a destitute beggar, the victim of a vile and heartless swindler. 

This, I am informed, is not the only instance of perfect villainy 
in Grey's biography: throughout bis whole course, hankniptciet 
and broken hearts have been its usual accompaniments, and wliile 
he now labors at the Penal Settlement of rort Arthur, not the 
■lightest remorse for having been such a pest to aociely, ever inr 
trudes itself on the deadened feelings of his heart. What systetq 
of Prison Discipline tfacn c«n be devised Buflici,enlly to punish so 
fearful a plunderer ? In this case the outraged community have a 
right to demand in retribution the " transportation worse than, 
death," but alas! the difliculty of classifying ihe children of crime^ 
is such, that the law has awarded to the man who stole only i 
support his starving family, the self-same puniahmenl. 
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Tilt Confcnlont of Edreard Williams. 

And s song eren now ia gushing 

From ni;> wul, o'ei the human world. 

Thit may not b««ly die ! 
1 jke llie hud of the row, unfurlM, 
Lady ! why U I y fair cheek blusbinjil 
Soeel lady! tell me why. 

By the youth id thy life-blood fleet \ 
itj tlie love that ihould fill thy heact ! 

Shall to-aight from the stars depart ; 

And thy dream ehali be strange ai iweet 

Ere they in daylight iwooa ! 



tut COXFESSWSS OF EDWARf WILLIAUS. 



(C<mttnutd from AV 127 

AiW my father'i death, and the ihipwreck of our fortune, I left 
P — , and repaired, with Mary and our child, and my faithful 
old nurse, who would not desert ns, to London, there to aeek Mine 
employment, and hide our aufferingn and aorrowB from thoae, per- 
haps, who maliciously exulted in our downfall. My mother joined 
her owii tamily in StaSbrdshire, where she lived very comfortably 
upon her jointure of £300 a-year. 

It haa often heen aaid— but, perhaps, without sufficient autho- 
rity, or reflection; — that adversity is woman's hour : true it is, that 
there ia at such a time more gcope and opportunity for the exercise 
of those gentle and angelic virtues, which are so soothing and en- 
cour^ng, and which emanate from woman with such peculiar and 
such winning gracefulness. If I had loved my Mary before this 
event, with all the fiery fervour of my nature, how greatly was that 
love increased by her minute and tender attention — her unceuing 
and amiable consolation to my bruised and broken spirit ! By her 
fiimnesa she encouraged^rr-by her gentlenesB she soothed me, and, 
by her general conduct, she dissipated the heaviest of our griefs, 
and even smiled away our sorrows. The luxuries, which we were 
compelled to give up, excited no regret in her breast : " We can be 
just as happy and aa comfortable without them," she would any — 
" and we nave now (she would continue, with a blush,) a more en- 
dearing and more interesting cause of solicitude in onr little Ed- 
ward." Much ae I admired the patience and heroism of my poor 
Mary, I could not but sigh at the reversea which she now expe- 
fienced. 

My first object was, of course, to procure employment ; and I 
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went ttt once to tlic house of our own ngenU, Messrs. Bradbury, 
Putlingur Had JoneH, who were eKtenaJve coiiveyancers in Lincoln* 
Inn Fields, and had as large a practice as the majority orhuuaca ia 
London. The gentleman, witti whom we usually transacted ™ 
titNlness, wu the junior partner, Mr. Jones, an old and intii 
«ct{uaintauce of our ruinily, and aii elderly Welsh bachelor of 
corruptible intefrily (although a lawyer) and of very pec-ulJHr t 
blunt habits. Our reverses were no secret to him or his partner*; 
ind, knowing this, I did not antici[Hite any very cordial recrptinn ; 
le was engaged, when I called, but, sending in my card, ! was iu- 
atauily admitted, and received with a warmth, which, had 1 
known the character of my hoKt, would have excited my suspii 
and Rontempt. 

'* I am glad to see you, Edward," he said, " and happy to 
you 80 punctual ; when did you receive my letter ?" 

"What letter, Sir?" I asked in nurprise. 

"Why, a letter, which I wrote to B , four days ago, 

f]uesling your immediate attendance in town, n* 1 have heard of i 
appointment, that I think will suit you." 

An explanation ensued, when Mr. Jones acquainted roe with 
natuie rif the appointment in question : it was that of a clerkja^ 
Goveinment Office, with a salary of £200 pr 
Edward," continued my friend — for »o have I abundant reason 
style him — " is not a very splendid salary; but it will be incr* 
anc it is better than faggmg in a con\eyancer' 
noon, and night, for half the money." 

I sincerely and earnestly expressed my thanks for this ar 
pccted and timely service, but was interrupted with — "Tntl 1 
young man ! why make so much fuss about a trifle of this kii 
I owe you more than this for the agency, you know ; and k _ 
» go, at once, to Mr, , and get you enrolled into this ap- 
pointment." We went accordingly to Westminster, and, in leis 
than two hours from the time I lell our inn, I was in possession, at 
least, of a competence. Before we )Mirted, Mr. Jones made nte pro- 
mise to dine with him, " and mind," be said, smiling, as be idiook 
me cordially bv the liand, "you bring Mrs. Williams niih you, 
as 1 want to fall in love with her.' I promised, of courKe, and 
repaired to my temjiorary home, lilled with joy al the glad tidings^ 
I was bcarins to Maj'V. 

We dined that day with our kind, but 
friend. He resided in Montague Place, Russell 8qi 
almost exclusively inhabited by kwyevs — in a style of comfortal 
gentility. His nephew, a young, high-spirited, and somewhat gay 
young man. who came in unexpectedlv, was the only other i)erson 
present ; and our host, unbeudmg — which he seldom did— was ex- 
tremely agreeable and entertfiining, After dinner he contrived to 
dispatch his nephew on some distant errand, and he had no sooner 
left the room, than, drawine his chair towards the tire, he bade us 
^0 the samcj and addrciiied niusolf to me, as ncaily as I can i««,-ol- 
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lect, as follows : — " My dear young friend! I need not tell yon, that 
1 am sorry for your misfortunes, had 1 not been, I should not have 
troubled myself to have got you this situation— but, I must say, 
that I really think you have, in some measure, to blame yourself 
for what has happened.— Don't interrupt me— I know wnat you 
would say — but you must allow me to form my own opinion.—' 
However, it is of no use to blame you now, for what has passed ; 
it can't be, altho' it might have been, helped. You have, now, a 
new, and, perhaps, an irksome life opening before you ; and, after 
having been used to all kinds of luxuries, it may not, I dare say, 
be very pleasant, especially to this dear young lady — but, if you 
will put your shoulder to the wheel, and exert yourself, I dare say, 

we can manage for your early promotion. Mr. , owes me 

an obligation or two,- and, I know, I can ensure his interest ; but 
he is, like myself, what people call an odd man, and, like myself, 
he has cause to be so. You must« therefore, humour him — I don't 
mean by bowing and scraping, and flattering him — ^he hates that, 
and so do I — but by obeying implicitly every command he gives, 
without whispering a wish to know the reason. You will be im- 
mediately under his eye, for he prides himself upon having gentle- 
men about him, and will have every opportunity of either making 
or marring your fortune. And, now, (continued Mr. Jones) let us 
talk about our more private afiairs: do you want any money?'* 
I started at a question so abruptly put, and was hesitating as to 
my answer, when Mr, Jones resumed : — ^*' Your finances cannot, I 
am sure, be in a very flourishing condition, and you must let me 
be your banker. You must go into lodgings — furnished lodgings 
will be the best — ?and I can recommend you to a very decent, civil, 
and most respectable old lady : but there are many things, which 
you will want, so that if ^ou will permit me to lend you this 
cheque, till you can conveniently repay me, I shall be glad.*' He 
threw me a cheque for £100 as he spoke, and immediately changed 
the conversation to general topics. 

I entered upon the duties of my appointment the following day, 
determined to observe Mr. Jones's advice in my conduct towards 

the head of my department. If I found Mr. an eccentric 

man, I soon discovered he was a most amiable and kind-hearted 
one. His attention to business was excessive; for, in addition to 
the direction of an important and busy department, he held a 
commanding and arduous seat in the House of Commons. He 
was kind and considerate to all around him, but extremely tena- 
cious on the subject of their occupations. Active and industrious 
himself, he could not endure indolence in otheirs ; and frequently 
have I heard him express the opinion, that an idle man could never 
be a good one. His demeanour towards me was engagingly afllable 
and attentive ; and I pictured to myself a state of existence at least 
contented and comfortable, from thb unexpected change in my for- 
tunes. 
Having become thus settled, you may suppose, Sir, one of my 
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Itrat rnqniritn was reapectu^ mj cosrs Edsta: «ad Hr- Joan. 
Iw irboai tic«a», ufcvunt, vcU komfi. rt ■tti) f MJliCTeallT ita 
ibia Imd. Kdwin, he iM ne, ««• biiog |HiT as the «h1 ead «f 
lb* luwn, kmI ■ptrtujing bt* simile ineone ™""y^ bans •• pUjr 
knd u prutfi^tr u liiiUM-IT. He hmi ttatrtd hw— If m a tuAM 
at riM Itiarr Tm]|>le, btU had kv[rt BoimBa, mit fid be a{>{«u 
llkeljr tu tto ao ; l>e ma, in (act, lii-tn^ cuntpletri; oa tb« tMB, 
anu>i^(lacUaB<>ra«MicUUi. Hiih mliicfa u«M not pnbablrtlat 
I ahould e\tr ccuiie into contact. 

It may aeeni to von. Sir, that a being of ntTimpctaoas and udwt 
charaftcr would have immediately sought ont Edwin and have 
tuiiiiiluKl bim Toi hu avawed couniTance at our rrun: but, no! I 
ImJ an iittrr horror aikd aii actual abhorreiKe eveu of mereli oMBg 
liiin, anil I waij fdr hiiiu; time, in a ferer of apprrhnraoo, for tmt 
i^frnsuall}' tni.ftiii;{ him in my passage through theatneta; and I 
]<nTb»a«ly abntaint^ frum viHitine any place of public amuamml. 
'i\% (lie Mine aircounl. I coDsoted ni)'«elf, however, with the reflec- 
tion, that hia pn-Ttil mode of life would divert him from the pur- 
Miiil tif hi* plan of veiigeanoe against mej-^a proceeding I viewed 
with ti<rror uiid alarm, lor 1 knew his power and his m^ig^ " 
well ax hi* menns of putting both into etfectire, and ti 
diuatroua ojienitiori. 

In the mean tiitw, my little boy was growing up a lovely c\ 
hU infantile mreaaea were an unceasing fund of endearment and J^ 
(d his niiilher ; and, when I reached my home, after my afterna 
„iiik rrom the office, his little joyous prattle was the mostwelo 
.(•(■d'licK 1 could meet with. And his dear mother, too; ob! 
if i>vtTU nnmmi resMtibled an angel, my beloved Mary dtd. 
,1,,. j* (lend, Rud, it is needless to repine. 

fcf^ siluntioii iiU'Im Mr. , was extremely comforlAble «j 

.j'liliie- I tfiiind him a man of the most kindly feeling, and of 
l*/*' (mO"! BPneriMis Hisimaition, and— but I know not how — I becaniB 
L ,1 run! nlivi'iUB fnvonriti- with him. I was, therefore, oa 
'""' . 'i ,, .|,, umiiTiucnt of tolerable comfort, for Mary exert 

,„,( III render our humble home a happy o'' 

, itvlml. It wiwmme; nor did I regret tho low 
hir'li m- had been deprived; for new s( 

, il" which I had never before even thouf, 

h;iHl considerable, was a taste and pra^ 
i.'.iiliin, with which I generally occupi 
niiiK, and, orcBsionally, as much f " 
I rKviirticles to two or three of the U. 
line a regular contribntor, and by w 
,1 ii, inv iiiromt! tu enable me to purclM 

< .I'lon, and had not once Men 
, I, .1— li.r Mary. «a well as myscir 
,.t, with the exception of an 
, __ i»r*ly abicntedourselYes. " 
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dark, gloomy, foggy, and damp evening in November I was de- 
tained at the office till nearly six o'clock, an unexpected pressure 
of business having fallen upon our department. I had been closely 
occupied all day, and felt, like a school-boy, emancipated for the 
day, as I walked briskly along Charing Cross. Our lodgings were 
ill Bedford Street, Bedford Square, and my usual route homewards 
was up St. Martin's Lane, and I had just crossed the street, near the 
Golden Cross, when my attention was attracted by a disturbance 
ia the inn-yard. Although I usually mad« a point of avoiding all 
slreet-disturbancesy curiosity on this occasion induced me to 
join the crowd, especially as I heard the cries of a female, mixed 
with the general uproar and riot. The first person my eye fell upon, 
was my cousin Edwin, who was supporting a very young and ra- 
ther pretty-looking, genteel girl, and apparently defending her from 
the assault of an angry young man, who was extremely clamorous 
in his abuse of my cousin. I was at no loss to discover the real 
state of the case : — ^my gay cousin had persuaded the young lady to 
elope with him, and was interrupted m his design by the brother 
of his victim. Edwin, however, warmly contested the brother's 
right of interference ; and seemed resolutely determined to keep 
possession of his prize. The dispute grew warmer, till, at last, 
the brother appealed to the crowd for assistance, in the rescue of 
his sister from the snares of her base seducer. Two or three men 
—one of them was a coal-heaver — instantly rushed towards Edwin ; 
and, while the coal-heaver collared him, the others took away the 
girl, and gave her to her brother, who immediately hurried her 
out of the yard into a hackney coach, and drove away. The man, 
who held Edwin, now threw him forcibly from him, bestowing 
upon hiai a most opprobrious epithet; and he slunk away up the 
inn-yard amidst the nootings and revilings of the mob. A strong 
desire of shewing Edwin, tliat I had been a witness of his infdmy, 
rushed into my mind, and I hastened after him, determined to 

f ratify it. He had just turned out of the yard into St. Martin's 
Ane, and as he raised his face upwards, the strong glare of the lamp 
iell full upon it, and displayed the same ferocious and demoniac ex- 
pression, which I had once before so memorably witnessed. I was 
now close to him, and, placing my hand upon. his arm, I called 
hixm by name, and we stood face to face together. ** I'hope,** I 
said, '^ my gay cousin has not been seriously hurt by the rude 
S^sp of tnat ruffian coal-heaver ?*' 

Edwin gasped for utterance, and seemed absolutely choking 
1^'ith passion : at length, he said, with a calmness that appeared 
^^'ouderful, '* You are pleased, Sir, to be merry at my disgrace, — 
k>ut you are a fool to let me know it. Your interference might 
Kaye prevented it, — and it would have insured my warmest friend- 
■hip: but, now, my enmity, — hot and bitter enough already, — is 
increased an hundred-fold' I have watched, and will watch vou ; 
^nd if human means can render you wretched— wretched, indeed, 
you shall be. Farewell, Sir ! The next time wo m^et, it will b«i 
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my tlirn to be merry, percbunce!" He turned quickly from im, 
and, proce^iog towards Charinf; Cross, was speedily out of vigbt. 
while I continued my course towards home, involved in sad uiil 
perplexing meditation. 

r Could not conceal nij sadness from Mary's aflectionnle solici- 
tude ; btit, unwilling to give her uneasiness by the recital of wh*t 
had occurred, 1 attributed ray dullness to the fatigues of ihe dir, 
and na> pleased to find, that I succeeded in calming her apprehen- 
sions r but it was with a feeling of saddened pleasure, that I con- 
leiuplated Mory'a assiduous ultentions to cheer <ind amuse me : for 
Edwin's threat rang in my ears : and I lett as a man, exposed to t 
dreadful, though mysteiious, yet certain and speedy doom: and 
my sleep that uight was restless, and troubtea, and filled with 
•trange and unreal phantasies. 

(To be continued. J 
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fM you — for you. t'le blue pale a r, 
H%th haundnsf whispers of despair ; 
A ■orrowin^ manniir thrills the brpi ft. 
A shadow broods 'moncst flowering tiMs* 
Ib music's hesTenliest tone a sigh 
Troubles the deep mid-hannony ; 
Ye hear the breathing of farewell, 
Soon as the summer liorhts the dell ! 
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The proltabilitj that New Zealand will shortly become a very 
important addition to British dominion dailv increases: of all perr 
sons who have hitherto made public their observations upon that 
interesting Island^ none have had so much and such long expe* 
rience of the people, and their country, as Capt. Diljon, late com- 
mander of the H. £. I. C. ship Research^ whose successful disco- 
very of the remains of the unfortunate La Perousey obtained for 
him, the Cross of St. Louis, and the rank of '' Capitaine de Fre- 
gate/' frofti the French Government Le Chevalier Dillon fore- 
seeing the interest which the local situation and advantages pos- 
sessed by New Zealand Avould inevitably command, published in 
London, al^ut a ypar and a half ago, a little notice diereupon, of 
which we have been favoured with a copy We consider thc( 
readers of this Miscellany wiU be pleaded at having it before them, 
and as ve are desirous of contributing, by every means in our 
power to the advance of commerce, and of science in every branch, 
both of which will derive intinite advantages from the colonization 
of those valuable islands, we extract from Capt. Dillon's bro- 
churey the following interesting passages. 

"Having observed the maqy etforts made of late years tq find out 
beneficial modes of employing capital, and the plans forn^ed for the 
extension of tr^e ai>d civilization in those parts of the world, the 
resources of which have yet been only partially drawn forth, or left 
alii)ost wholly unin^prQved ; and, havmg been oftqi] Qsked to give 
n^y opinion as tq the n^ost promising field of enterprise, in all those 
CQuntries which I have had an opportunity of personally visiting 
I beg to offer the following, as the result of my deliberations and 
experience :— 

'*•! visited New Zealand in the years 1809, lpl4, 1823, 1825, 
1826, 1827, (twice in the latter year,) and resided there some 
months with the natives ; I went intd the interior, associated much 
with the^inhabitants, and gained a tolerable influence over them, 
and a knowledge of their language. From what I have seen and 
learned from others, who have resided for years in New Zealand. I 
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consider it one of ibe finest countries under the sun. It is as clear 
of all kinds of noxious reptiles as Ireland, and a place that would 
answer exceedingly well for commercial establishments, under a 
Company of Merchants, whoae affairs should be conducted bv 
honourable, undesigning men. Here, there are really valuable 
staple commodities, which could be immediately transmitted to the 
mother country, to pay the interest of tlie capital advanced, and, 
in a few years, the principal itself; whereas, the ruinous detect 
of other infant colonies is, that there is generally no staple commodity 
to form an article of export, and barter for their necessary supplicK. 

'* The advantages of a settlement at New Zealand, over those al* 
ready established, or about to be established in other situations, 
must be obvious to all men of experience, and will be acknowledged 
by every one who is truly interested in the welfare of the New 
Settlers and Capitalists concerned in undertakings to these parts ; 
more especially those who have read the accounts of the Australian 
Settlements, Algoa Bay, &c., in neither of which is there a staple 
commodity to export, so as to reimburse the settler for his outlay 
of cash, labour, or loss of time. 

'* New Zealand is situated in a fine agreeable climate. It extends 
from the 34 deg. to the 48 deg. of south latitude, and, from the 
174 deg. to the 180 deg. of east longitude. This island is as well 
watered as any in the world, abounding in fine navigahle bays, 
harbours, and rivers, and intersected in all directions, by inlets, 
creeks, brooks, and rivulets, down which the produce of the coun- 
try can be readilv conveyed and embarked for exportation. So 
great are the facilities afforded by water carriage in this country, 
that there will not be any necessity for roads or bridges for many 
years tQ come. 

** The staple commodities of this country are flax, (worth £30 per 
ton, of which commodity, 1,500 tons per annum could be procured 
at present, amounting in value to £45,000, a branch of commerce 
which would yearly increase) ; very fine timber for ship building; 
masts, yards, spars, oars, rafters, boards, planks, shingles ; green 
marble ; rosin for varnish ; pork, potatoes, salt fish, seal skins, 
&.C. The seas surrounding it, are frequented by the spermaceti 
whale, during the summer months, at which period, the English 
and American south seamen, procure many tons of their oil.* 



* The following b i li«t of the merchandixe which can be exported frotn N 
/.viltnd. on iccount of the (^ompany. after their factories have been establislMsd 
twelve monthft, or my in the course of the second year after their arrival in the 
rountrv. i* 

IA<H^ toiw of flax, at jt^O per ton — (this article will eacroatfe yearly) . 45,000 

ItHH) Ions of oi>coa nut oil. at £35 per ton (do.) 36,000 

MH) \\M\% of nitrrm oil, at £66 ptr ton (du. ) 32,600 

.M) tim«of arrow ruot. at £11*i per ton (do.> . . . . ^ 5.O0O 

4W t\»M of pittatorii. al £5 p<*r ton — (in ^-n>at demand at i>ydiiey) . 3,000 

^H) U ». tinloiM*«Ki-U, At .kV. |Kr n».— (do. all p\t r tU^ world ) . . 10.600 

.* pi I . • -^^x n uiiN \ , and I'AJ s js«> ihitt cui^wi, al £-000 cAch — ^do. ) . 6.000 

£136.600 
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'* The following grains, fruits, and vegetables, have come to the 
greatest perfection : — wheat, maize, apples, i>eaches, melons, pump- 
kins, potatoes, turnips, onions, cabbages, tobacco, &c. There arc 
vast quantities of bogs on the island, with some horses, cattle and 
sheep. The shipping is well supplied by the islanders with a great 
variety of excellent lish. There is abundance of wild ducks, and 
a very large sort of wood pigeon, with many other kinds of the 
feathered tribe. 

**" The natives of this island are by no means so numerous as they 
were in the time of Captain Cook. Indeed, I do not think that 
they are now half so numerous as in his time, a decrease, for which 
I will account elsewhere. There are 150 miles of coast, which I 
have explored with my boats, without a single inhabitant. 

** I have lived amone these sons of nature, and had some of the 
princes travelling with me for several years (as is hereafter ex- 
plained). I always found them to be a generous, kind-hearted, 
and ffreteful people. Great stress is laid on their being cannibals, 
but Imust here observe that, they never kill a man for the sake of 
eating him. It is a religious rite, imposed upon them, as they sup- 
pose, by the Deity (or by the priests), to devour their enemies 
killed in battle. So far are these people from injurrog Europeans 
that are settled among them, that they, on the contrary, afford 
them all the protection in their power. There are, at this moment, 
upwards of five hundred British subjects employed in the trade, 
and settled at, New Zealand, on account of the merchants at 
Sydney, &c., 8cc. I found several there, in December, 1827, build- 
ing vessels, sawing planks, rafters, and oars, collecting flax and 
potatoes, salting pork, &c., &c., for the Sydney market; with gun- 
smiths, coopers, missionaries, sailors, &c., &c. One ship took 
from New Zealand to Sydney, lately, 136 tons of flax; it is ex- 
pected that there will be sent to Sydney this year, from 700 to 
1000 tons of that valuable commodity, and all these works are 
carried on without the smallest support from the Government of 
this country. ' 

*< Under these circumstances I am convinced, that if a fair re- 



Petrls, of great value. Mother of Pearl, worth, it the present time, from £8 to 
£\0 per cwt. Salt Fish, to be had in ship loads. Seal Skins, worth from 10s. to 
40s. «ich. Various beautiful Sea Shells, some selliuc? now in London as high as 
16 gmDeaseach. Shark Fins, in' great demand in China, worth \\ dollars per 
lb. can be procured in abundance. Amber Gris, scarce, but can be procured at 
some of the islands. Beche do Mcr, or Trepang. the real black kind, can be pro- 
cured in abundance, worth at Canton 33 dollars per pecul, or £110 12s. per ton. 
Barilla can be had in abundance. Potash, do. Bark for Tanning, do. Coir 
Rope, made from the Cocoa Nut, in great demand all over the world. Hemp 
Hope, made at New Zealand, do. Rattans or (^anes, can be procured in ship 
loads. Nutmegs, in great abundance, will pay well, although not of the first 
quality. Roan, from the pine tree, plentiful. Oreen Marble. A very rare com- 
modity in Kurope, and will no doubt, pay well. Sandal >Yood, very abundant on 
rcrtain islands ; some thousands oi tons have been exported from the Fegee Islands, 
and sold at Irom £50 to £60 per ton in Canton, now worth £33 piT tun. 
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pr»**-rr.«ii;»s ▼*?• riAi* r*z*rf-T4C Ns»«- ZeuDd. Ic the mooied 
iL-Vfr*^* '/ •.:,.* z^»n: :::t. wi^T* k: ir.i>ra rhxaial i* Ijing cnem- 

joy ^^-'f^r} aa*^- '.'j :'- rmi^z » cc«ti»»rT i:* li* purpose of colo- 
nlz'iZiZ ;:. »oc f',7 cim-::;^ tg c:*^ritr:» wiija ihix oounxrr snd the 

•* Jf * rol'.-r;iAl tsd =i^rr*:2:ile e«urI:fno>«ni were once fomiMl 
tW*-. it i? f}*-/: <:o> -/.c ^r.c-r* ^'T Ne^r Z«ali:>d that could be 
firx^:f«:d. but »j.y> thai of tbe »dj!»?ent »lAndj^ viz.. the Friendly, 
tjjfr Fez**?, ifid other i<tU!yi« in the western pan of the Pacific. 
fyxu a« !.<//> toaf ''f cr«coa n*Jt oil per annum, ai £35 per ton, 
t'^'jJ/^) : «ay y/i ton* oi sr^-rm c li. a: £65 per ton, £32w5U0 ; 
MMtAnl W'xyi. Uetrh de mer. abundance of tonoise shell, shark bin, 
arr^/w root, nutmegs* rattans, tobacco, mother of pearl, and a grest 
vari^y of other lM:a'iiiful sea <^helU, vhich latter articles are ia 
gr<sat demand in the European, China, and Manilla markets. Cocoa 
fjut oil m incr^avinff in value everv vear. as there is now a very so- 
jM^rior kind of candles and soap made from it: it was worth £19 per 
Um in 1823, and it now brings £3-3 per ton. That able statesman. 
Sir U ilrnot Jlorton, has m-ntten from Ceylon lately, that he hopes, 
\Mnfort: long, to do away with the necessity of im)K)rting so much 
tallow fr^^rn Russia, owing to the encouragement he has given to the 
manufa'jtiire of c^jcoa nut oil in Ceylon and its dependencies. 

** I shall beg leave to offer the following general remarks ; The 
certain advanta;^ offered by New Zealand to merchants and capi- 
tslists, cannot be equalled in any other part of the worlcl at the 
pr*rM-nt tirn<' ; and such an enterprise could not fail of success,' if 
the affairs of the rom|Mny were placed in the hands of men of 
known cliararter, ability, and practical knowledge; for on this, all 
would iif\}t*rii\, Jiut, if undue inlluence and patronage were to in- 
Ufrf'Te, to bring forward incompetent persons, as is generally the 
i'HHt* with Miirh roinpanioR, the undertaking must fail, and those 
conreniwl in it U* ruined. In my next, I will submit a plan for 
iIh' forming of ;i colonial and mercantile settlement at New 2ea- 
Iffiid, uUo ior procuring a military force, in case such cannot be 
proruri'd from iiuotli(*r quarter. 

'* Till* Noriji Americans build and load vessels at Boston and 
elsewh#*re, and send them round Cape Horn, to Chili and Periu 
the ciirgofs cotiHiNt of variouH articles of timber, such as is found 
at N<*w /(inland, nnie, n)pe yarns, flour, butter, rosin, salt pro- 
viiiirjnN, lard, fat, oil, 6iv. kv. These vessels are generally from 
tlinv tuonlliN and a imlf to fmir months on the voyage, whereas a 
vessel could In* built at New /ealand, loaded with similar produce, 
and hIic r«»uld n»ftch the coast of Chili in three or four weeks, from 
li«*r port of lading* where there is always to be found a purchaser 
for vesseU of from 80 to T^O tons. 

•* The sandal wood, Imk'Ii de mer, shark fins, and other articles, 
(the nro|M*rty of the adjacent iilands) suited for the India market, 
rf^nlfl Im* sold at M.inilln. ^^inton, or IJitavia, nn acoount of the 
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Company ; these could be sent from New Zealand on freight to the 
Company's agents, in those parts, while the other articles suited 
for the European market, could be freighted to London, on very 
cheap terms, by the empty return convict ships from New South 
Wales ; in fact the coasts of Chili, Peru, and all the western shore 
of America, as well as the India market could be supplied with 
rope, manufactured at New Zealand. 

** It is necessary to add that the persons now settled at New 
Zealand have already purchased large tracts of land, and reside on 
their estates in the createst harmony \iith the natives. Many of 
the Europeans on the island have married into the most respectable 
native families, and live in the greatest comfort among the Island- 
en. In fine, from my long experience of 20 years in that part of 
the world, I can safely say, that from the character of the people, 
the fertility of the soil, and the very favourable position and ge- 
neral capabilities of these islands, which require nothing but 
European skill, capital, and civilization, to render them nearly 
the most flourishing in the world ; no Company at the present day 
(the East India Company excepted,) present so sure a prospect to 
the capitalist 

•* In the event of a war with the great powers in the North of 
Europe, from whence we now obtain our supplies of hemp, spars, 
and tallow ; the New Zealand Company's landed property, would 
become nearly as valuable as estates in the mother country From 
thence we would be obliged to obtain a part of our supply of 
spars and hemp ; and as a substitute for tallow the Company's 
cocoa-nut oil would rise in price at least 50 per cent. 

** Having thus far shown the advantages to the Shareholders, in 
the Company which I pi'opose, and how they are to be reimbursed 
not only their capital, but to receive a very high rate of interest, 
I will now offer a few observations in vindication of the New 
iEealander's character. 

** It is admitted by many competent judges, that, I have abetter 
knowledge of the character of the New Zealanders, and am more 
competent to treat with these and other inhabitants of the Pacific, 
than any other man in Europe. In confirmation, I beg leave to 
refer you to my voyage in search of La Perouse, published in 
London, in December, 1829, to the Literary Gazette, the Bengal 
Government Gazette, and the New South Wales Newspapers, with 
the works of the Society for the distribution of Useful Know- 
ledge, &c. 

" Owing to my experience and the influence which I have obtained 
Bt New Zealand, I was chosen as far back as the year 1814, b^ the 
Venerable and Reverend Samuel Marsden, the senior chaplain at 
New South Wales, who is the agent to the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, as a fit person to proceed in charge of an expedi- 
tion to New 2iealand, on account of the above Society, The ob- 
ject of this expedition was to establish Missionaries there, and to 
iiring about a peace between the New Zealanders and our country- 
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;».•■ .. :;... :: :-.. rriiv. manner murdered 

i..- .- ■.. •/■k-"r:.. ..::. . :i: isiau^.. witii geveru" oi 

i.. *.. .?■. . ...« ri. .:-:':, ^ . u" <?.:";. c. L'. .- um- "whcri hosiiiin 
iu:.^-. *•-..«:•: ..r.r— ii>.v. ii:.. .. DiiT. I. in-. New Zeaianaerb. 

.-. .« ..■ ;..:.;:' v 11; i-k'V^ liappv OBi 1 K > Btatfr that 

•»..-. it r-..<T* . ..;..•. .■..:::•.. . i*^'..'.: . rvruri . wiiici* nas not since 

.»•.'. . ;.• .-:'..:••; r-ica.:;" r-.'ccTiiioi: icr uiv MiBSionaritt. 

•■i! ;.... :..-■..-• \.v' :. iv.v. ..;;. namioir. wiu. mv naiive 

a 

■ ! *!• i':> iiiii- :;u. ii» rrc;: ^'Uit SuonirP'» sc: too i oi^. board 
c .>.... v*j- j: :i.i \ i.:4j. li. r.rromnaniei.. mi TritL his son 

-■. Li.if .•;.:;^ :-.:. .^i^:- nr-:*v. lin." i Nev Soutb \Vaies. 
w .«'-•: .'.••.■.-iM.': ' '..•r:*»o. a:. ..lli^in*"*. w.i.. ni> lamil}. lit' wah 
;%■ .:- ■: : :.:.»..i..v. .-. liv l'r::is: cr-ur:. am: continued om- 
w- 1.' •^ ^..'.r:•. :rit-/..i- ;;; : in. a.v :.: m> aeatr.. ii» 10'2^. 1 
: ..- :•-•.'-•; . I'.ivwL" ..'..\:\.\c. ^'.11 \i\\ "rnr.cina, chiei ix: the 
.'.■.•.":!... : .J- :.»e- T;i.injt\v . nu- ;*ni aiii- sonit ol hiK 
' .'u p*".-: J ■.:r;»tl.:i;r ^ii: liv. :.■ r.v: ysura. ii. vanou> iiaru 
/ ■.-.j!: . i i-j'Tj .v. ::j-. l^ul:;J^ :: la: Va:::;. Uh Las: Indies. Van 
i>..'i:i..-. .'-rti-'. Nfv .>.»uii. V A.ie^ ai:,; I.uroih. 1 saved liicir 
...•: )»•.-■. »r:,i itjijt- wjjfi luei: ciitTUKv- aemandec tnem tr be de- 
.. ■: ' oi; i tuTi' \f:iLV.a::.^ ai a.'.'i'^im: o: whicL caii bt iound 

/iu' hu>-i. 4Ufiiili'.%i:K»u> ar? ii: tiu umioi;: imiuinanot 11 con- 
•...«;:.. J. iiii» viii*r!vri« 11- tut I'd-.'iii-. . I heri v^z ioavt k nbsex^-e, 
i.iu' ii r*:.'?. J \^«u o'n;is«i. i'^ in-. 1»tiu.si. vrovemmen: n. India. 
.; yu*w.lilt^.^ vl Uidiix otlnsff tti»u luivLL. tifiiMTifc. vui Dad htn-n loni; 
.1 I..- i>ci..i.t. d^ :iit «.<iit lin-s: Liualiiit'L ii '/ommuuc. ar. cxjiediiion 
.'. '.:.. •Vjii'.i. ;^..w . Ai. ft»ia!VL Lil lilt C.'»uir. I't L* Pernusf und his 
iji.v it '..i^. uiidt^ruiraii^: I i;»mpuit':} sucroeeaei. uid received 

■/ jj.i o«i 'j«>'. 1 imufu'.. aiiC fal«». inu: :>f iiit irencL CTOvemmeni 
■ ux >..'..oi.. wi'x ivt. rtiii:'.a\v I'.ir idt. iiiid uie c^raoi of kiaghibood. 

■ J ii.*.; ^Itt4y u: ]/»'»ujL!itL-<i V. add. iLa: ir. Januan, liSSt', the 
JuiA I'jw.ii. (ji^^i'iiiLuvriit. littO bO KU'.'np ail imj'resMv*!: cf the value 
tf\' Klm Av.iiu.d tfc n piaiA '-»! irtidt uiA t'^k'Uinl se'.ileiiie::!^, thai 
li-i-y ifKiK vvjjjjj,;/ t/^ i^dtbfA*^ <( ixAiWvjii 'A Iraars. .£4'.'J>.K'. in the 
c i,«. *;ji.tj.i fcj*.d ojj ti.ie 'A-.< a*i'^ij ihc-y tonieiTed upon me ihe com- 
ut'ii:::i'si, *A l'j«.i«AJi (.'^ubt^i, tor t}*tr jbiauds in ihe South seas, which 

" Ao iji>ii-l. ijyjiyi^ij^ liijito L« ('fi throvin oii the New Zealanders. on 
J I.I .:.jLji • [ ij I uiijjjLuljbiii; iiii'l bojjic may lie deterred thereby from 
ii.i-.jii^ tiji^iliiiif/ lij lii/ Miili thrill, 1 h«'<4 trj obhcrve, that this vice 
I i'uv.j^k iiuiiujiJi in l/> ii</ ijM-iijjb iMM-iiliar to them : the same re- 
•ii.u<ii iihU 4iji lilt: < '.,niin, 'ill t hi' iiMtives of the interior of the 
ii.i..ii<i .ii.il ibi. ji.iH.in lil .'MiOiiiiiii, ^r. Milt this much must )k> 
i.iiii ill l.ivt,! 4,1 Mil Ni ^v /i.iliiitili-iii, I liaL lliey never torture their 
wtitiit^ IiKl liii. .Aiitiihiih lii<ll*iim, iKii' i\it they practise canni- 
t..i|iiiiM rAir|ti %»litii ji lb iii|iiiiiil liv thi'ir leligion and laws: 
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which ccythmand them to devour their enemies whom they have 
slain in battle. It is, therefore, more a religious rite, to which 
superstition compels them to submit, than any natural propensity 
to cruelty. And if we consider the female sacrifices in India, so 
lately abolished, and the sanguinary rites of the Druids in our 
country in former timeff, we will rather be inclined to look with 
pity on the ignorance of the New Zealanders, who are so many 
ages behind us in civilization, than to regard them as naturally 
faiore inhuman than other tribes of men. 

" This is confirmed by the fact that the Missionaries and others 
have lived in scfifeurity among them for a series of years ; that in 
.toafes ^here Europeans have suffered by their violence, it has been 
roused by injuries such as would have called down punishment on 
the ofienders^ in any country however civilized ; and among these 
simple barWians provoked that '^ wild kind of justice/' as it has 
been termed, revenge. 

'* But, when an opportunity shall be presented of having their 

minds enlightened, and their manners softened by an intercourse 

-with a civmzed people, there is no reason why New 2iealand should 

not improve as this country has done, which was itself in a simi^ 

lar state in the time of the Komans. 

'^ In point 6f fact, already any person may live with perfect 
liafety in New Zealand, so long as he acts properly. There are at 
the present time employed in commerce, and settled in New Zea-^ 
]andi about 500 Britisn subjects, some of whom have resided 
there for l8 years, and have never been molested in either their 
person or property, but, on the contrary^ are treated with thd 
greatest kindness by the natives." 



SONG. 

Dance, dance, thou ripply stream, 
Emblem of youth-hood s dreamy 

Bright — but how rapkl ! 
tlolU roll, thou dark cold flood. 
Age's nmilitude, 

Curling and vapid; 

Breathe, breathe, thou summer gale; 
&> like to love's soft tale, 

Sweet — ^but soon over ; 
Fly, Arab of the sky, 
Like bliss; fleet swallow, fly; 

Perpetual rover. 

Come, come, autumail tint. 
Like gfey hairs with a hint 

Of waste and ruin \ 
Let the song of the wintrv bird 
Like an old roan's voice oe hctidi 

The pa«t renewing. 
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^ ^M.;< .n.. 1 iv-;. ;vi \\m« m.,U; r:.kvcr\." — Timon or AxflExs. 



-♦ ^x ^ >fi.<^ :^'- .1 Vy Pr. Jv^nTrfk"^!!, or some other of the wor- 
* vx - ^ X , 'V ^»>,^ >»vrv' ;n ;ho habit of saying wise things, that 
>.,.;,■". o; >»>:> ruv.ne, a considerable sum ought to 

Iir-pn-ividonco I" Now that it has 
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x^ Xs . ^*s' " . ^u ; . Nh,-/,i :h^\i^ have occurred to the compilers 
V i>xx ^ *V ,V AXvu^'v-* v^t' butcher, Iviker. butterman, or post- 
>v>vv.x. i -v'V ^ >' v-'VA o>c\^xn".<t\ under the head of*' Cheating." 
\. .4v. . ... i . I , ^x i\\v;\i vhc v\v>: cf a journey without this. No 
;ij,v.v ,x4 ^ ,. . ;» A ^ ,vv si :hv" ou:U> v"f a household without express 
vvvCnVvKViv* i; Kc :u;x v\wuU:o tlv amount of his rent and taxes, 
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iiaiise-keeping, amusements, benevolence ; but unless he be pre- 
pared to cut short the humbug of appearances, by allotting so 
much per cent, of his fortune to the article of *' Cheating," he may 
as well leave his computations uncJomputed. His account book 
will be a blind guide ! 

We are defrauded in our very cradles. Our mothers cheat us of 
the aliment created for our service, and turn us over to the care of 
the hirelings. We are cheated by a ginger-bread alphabet into acr 
quiring the elements of learning — we are cheated into going to 
school by the promise of finding it pleasanter than home. There, 
too, begin the first inroads upon our property ! The specious ac- 
count which accompanies our mismatched wardrobe at the holi* 
days, condemns us to pay for physic we never swallowed, and 
birch we never underwent. Oi\ leaving school for College, custom 
obliges us to demonstrate our "esteem" for the reverend pedagogue 
we despise, by the gift of a portrait for which we never sat, and 
the gift of five guineas which we can h.u-cUy stand. At the Uni- 
versity, matters are ten times worse. \Y(^ are cheated by the gyp 
who wears out our linen, and the tutor who wears out our patience; 
by the learned professor whose perorations appear so long one mi- 
nute, and who takes up so short the next — by the horse-dealer, of 
whom we hire our horses, and the dog-stealer, of whom we pur- 
chase the dogs of other people ! 

From Oxford, perhaps, we enter the army ; On the threshr 
hold of which we are compelled to pay an extortion of many him- 
dreds in addition to the lawful sum fixed by a Government tariff; 
or if launched, enpequin, upon the town, we throw away twice 
as large a sum as entrance-money to Graham's, or some similar 
haunt. A Bond-street Tavern cheats lis of ten guineas a month, 
on pretext of the daniage regularly sustained by the chandelier, 
after our third bottle of champagne ; we are cheated by the master, 
by the waiters, by the champagne itself! — Tattersull's next, where 
our friends, on the strength of the weakness of our judgment, do 
^s without compunction; and the Acre (the acre which contains so 
pany perches, or rods for u fool's back) completes the ungrateful 
injury. And oh ! Miss Clarinda, of the Olympic Theatre — Miss 
Clarinda, oh ! — in what terms to describe those terms of yours 
which perfect the sum total of the dandy's destruction ! 

Every fool, however, does not find his Clarinda ! Some content 
themselves with a box, or even stall at the Opera, and its Barmi- 
cide's feast of beauty. Others, still more frantic, betake them; 
selves to matrimony. Then comes the time for cheating ! From 
the lawyer who draws your settlement, to the lady's maid who 
^raws your curtain, all are in a conspiracy against you ! If you 
We been captivated through the eyes, you pay through the nose ! 
You become a victim for life — a double victim. Henceforth, (da- 
ting from the first day of the honey-moon,) when you travel, you 
are cheated for twor—" Soiip, fish, patties, and cheating for Mr. 
and Mrs. ." When vou stav at home, vou are cheated for a 
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dozen ; your tailor cheats yon in your liveries, no less than in cut- 
ting your coat according to any cloth but your own. Your foot- 
man wfitcn essays in the " Court Magazine" on your stationerv : 
and treats his fair friends with the gunpowder tea of your own rna- 
^azine. The butler charges you thirty pounds a-year for blacking, 
m odd testers^ which though something of the smallest, ^^ Master 
8tq>hen/' in time unite to form an amount. The botisemaid lighta 
your fire with wax-candles and mop-sticks, the kitchen-maid melts 
away your substance in her private contract with the chandler — 
*• your bones arc marrowless, yoiur sirloin dry !'' 

You are no longer master of your own house, nor (which is 
worse ff)r your friends^ your own cellar. You are cheated out of 
your oldest port, and newest champagne — and the Clos de Vougeot 
you used to drink is now all Beaune ! Your preser\'es are pre- 
m'ryecl only from your own incursions. Your keepers, like Pene- 
lope, undo all by night they pretend to do by day. If your wines- 
are well drugged, your ponds are well dragged i you may be food 
for Ashes, bc?or0 vour fisnes will be food for you. On the strength 
nf the Heform Bift you stand for a borough, and are knocked down 
on the hustings. Your gratuitous election, at which yoitare thrown, 
out, throws you over fer five thousand pounds ; and you diseovei: . 
that the letters M. P. only designate More Peculation. You grow 
misanthrophic ; but dare not die, because you know the undertaker 
will cheat your executors of a hundred and fifty pounds for that 
which costs him forty. You cannot discover, with the disUchicnl 
Uutlcr, that— 

The pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat. 

You live a mnrtyr rather than die a victim. You come to look 
upon tbra West Euci as a huge Alsatia — a smart of Tmandcrle — ^ 
A IK)lite Sydnry-^whei'c every man's hand is in every man s pocket 
—whore a bill is anything but a true bill — and where on all ac- 
counts every account should bo called to account : justice presides 
over no balance but her own ! 

But n'ho dares crv out under U^ lash f It is the fashion of every 
Monteiuma of the batu monde lo find roses in the coab that broil 
him ; he dares not embroil himself with the Turpins and Aber- 
shaws who have bidden him ^* stand i^nd deliver.'* He is forced to 
smile U|H)n his civil thieves, and laud the lords who cheat him at 
tfoHt. If his youth were fated to fraud, his old age is worse. He 
was once chenitnl by his jmrents, he is now eheated by his acm. 
The a|K)tluH?Ary, who visits him daily, cheats him, into swallowing 

C E>wder of |Hvit at ^\f^ guineas a scruple ; the doctor^ who attends 
im \veel^ly« cheats him without scruple into 8walh>wing 'five mi- 
nutes* worth of humbug at the rate of 50d. {)er minute ! His own 
man clu'AtH hinu his own wife, his own ofl'sprin:?. He slips into 
** the Kniu and slipiKTinl (Kintnloon/* i. r , into the loan man in pan- 
talvKMU and slip|H'rs ; and nil ho can do in rovonge of the foioda^ 
l^raciis^xi on him, is to cheat tlio earth of its duo. 
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SONG. 

Tis sweet to hear the merry lark, 

That bids a blithe good-morrow ; 
But sweeter to hark in the twinkling dark. 

To the soothing song of sorrow. 
Oh nightingale ! What does she ail \ 

And is she sad or jolly 1 
For ne'er on earth, was sound of mirth 

So like to melancholy. 

The merry lark, he soars on high. 

No worldly thought overtakes him ; 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky. 

And the daylight that awakes him. 
As sweet a lay, as loud, as gay. 

The nightingale is trilling ; 
With feelmg miss, no less than his. 

Her little heart is thrilling. 

Yet ever and anon, a sigh. 

Peers through her lavish mirth ; 
For the lark's bold song is of the sky. 

And hers is of the eaurth. 
By night and day, she tunes her lay, 

To drive away all sorrow ; 
For bliss, alas ! to night must pass, 

And woe may come to-morrow. 



THE LONE INDIAN. 



Powonionamo was the son of a mighty chief. He looked on his 
tribe with such a fiery glance, that they called him the Baffle of the 
Mohawk. His eye never blinked in the sun-beam ; and he leaped 
along the chase like the untiring waves of Niagara. Even when a 
little boy, his tiny arrow would hit the frisking squirrel in the ear, 
and bring down the humming-bird on her rapid wing. He washif 
father*8 pride and joy. He loved to toss him high in his sinewy 
arms, and shout, '* Look, Eagle^ye, look ! and see the big hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Mohawks ! Powontonamo will be their chief. 
Tbe winds will tell his brave deeds. When men speak of him, 
they will not speak loud, but as if the Great Spirit haa breathed in 
thunder." 

The prophecy was fulfilled. When Powontonamo became a man, 
the &me of his beauty and courage reached the tribes of Illinois ; 
and even the distant Osage showed his white tee(h with delight, 
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when he heard the wild deeds of the Mohawk Eagle. Vet was hia 
spirit frank, chivalrous, and kind. When the white men came to 
buy land, he met them with an open palm, and spread his buffalo 
for the traveller. The old chiefs loved the bold vouth, and olfered 
their daughters in marriage. The eyes of the yoimg Indian girls 
sparkled when he looked on them. But he treated them all with 
the stern indifference of a warrior, until he saw Soonseetah raise her 
long dark eyelash. Then his heart melted beneath the beaming 
of beauty. Soonseetah was the fairest of the Oneidas. The young 
men of her tribe called her the Sunny-eye. She was smaller than 
her nation usually are ; and her slight, graceful figure was so elas- 
tic in its motions, that the tall grass would rise up, and shake off 
its dew-drops, after her pretty moccasins had pressed it. Many a 
famous chief had sought her love : but when they brought the 
choicest furs, she would smile most disdainfully, and say, " Soon- 
seetah*s foot is warm. Has not her father an arrow ?** When they 
offered her food, according to the Indian custom, her answer was, 
*' Soonseetah has not seen all the warriors. She will eat with the 
bravest." The hunters told the young Eagle, that Sunny-eye of 
Oneida was beautiful as the bright birds in the hunting land be- 
yond the sky ; but that her heart was proud, and she said the 
great chiefs were not good enough to dress venison for her. When 
Powontonamo listened to these accounts, his lip would curl slightly, 
as he threw back his fur-edged mantle, and placed his firm, springy 
foot forward, so that the beads and shells of his rich moccasin 
might be seen to vibrate at every sound of his tremendous war song. 
If there was vanity in the act, there was likewise becoming pride. 
Soonseetah heard of his haughty smile, and resolved in her own 
heart that no Oneida should sit beside her, till she had seen the 
chieftain of the Mohawks. Before many moons had passed away, 
he sought her father's wigwam, to carry delicate furs and shining 
shells to the young coquette of the wilderness. She did not raise 
her bright melting eye to his, when he came near her ; but when 
he said, *' Will the Sunny -eye look on the gift of a Mohawk? his 
barbed arrow is swift ; his foot never turned from the foe T' the 
colour on her brown cheek was glowing as an autumnal twilight. 
Her voice was like the troubled note of the wren, as she answered, 
*' The furs of Powontonamo are soft and warm to the foot of Soon- 
seetah. She will weave the shells in the wampum belt of the Mo- 
hawk Eagle." The exulting lover sat by her side, and offered her 
venison and parched corn. She raised her timid eye, as she tasted 
the food ; and then the young Eagle knew that Sunny-eye would 
be his wife. 

There was feasting and dancing, and the marriage ceremony rang 
merrily in Mohawk cabins, when the Oneida came among them. 
Powontonamo loved her as his own hearts blood. He delighted to 
bring her the fattest deer of the forest, and load her with the rib- 
lod bead* of the English. The prophets of his people liked 
m stfaogersgrew so muncrous in the lund. They shook 
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tlieir heads moiirnfuUy, and said, •" The moose and the beaver will 
not live within sound of the white man's gun. They will go be- 
jond the lakes, and the Indians must follow their trail/* But the 
j'oung chief laughed them to scorn. lie said, " The land is very 
big. The mountain eagle could not fly over it in many days- Surely 
the wigwams of the English will never cover it.'' Yet when he 
held his son in his arms, as his father had done before him, he 
sighed to hear the strokes of the axe levelling the old trees of his 
Ibrests. Sometimes he looked sorrowfully on his baby boy, and 
thought he had done him much wrong, when he smoked a pipe in 
the wigwam of the stranger. 

One day he left his home before the grey mist of morning had 
gone from the hills, to seek food for his wife and child. The polar 
star was bright in the heavens ere he returned ; yet his hands were 
empty. The white man's gun had scared the beasts of the forest, 
and the arrow of the Indian was sharpened in vain. Powontonamo 
entered his wigwam with a cloudy brow. He did not look at 
Soonseetah ; he did not speak to her boy : but, si\,ent and sullen, 
he sat leaning on the head of his arrow. ILe wept not, for an In- 
dian may not weep; but the muscles of his face betrayed the strug- 
gle within his soul. The Sunny-eye approached fearfully, and laid 
her little hand upon his brawny shoulder, as she asked, " AA'hy is 
the Eagle's eye upon- the earth ? What has Soonseetah done, that 
her child dare not look in the face of his father ?" Slowly the 
warrior turned his gaze upon her. The expression of sadness deep- 
ened, as he answered, '^ The Eagle has taken a snake to his next: 
how can his young sleep in it?'' The Indian boy, all nnconscious 
of the forebodings which stirred his father's spirit, moved to his 
side, and peeped up in his face with a mingled expression of love 
and fear. 

The heart of the senerous savage was full even to bursting. His 
hand trembled, as he placed it on the sleek black hair of his only 
son. *'The Great Spirit bless thee! the Great Spirit bless thee, 
and give thee back the hunting ground of the Mohawk !." he ex- 
claimed. Then folding him, for an instant, in almost crushing 
embrace, he gave him to his mother, and darted from the wigwam. 
Two hours he remained in the open air : but the clear breath of 
heaven brought no relief to his noble and suffering soul. Where- 
ever he looked abroad, the ravages of the civilized destroyer met 
his 'eye. Where were the trees under which he had frolicked in 
boyhood, and rested after the fatigues of battle ? They formed the 
English boat, or lined the English dwelling. Where were the holy 
sacrifice heaps of his people ? The stones were taken to fence in the 
land, which the intruder dared to call his own. Were was his fa- 
ther's grave ? The stranger's road passed over it, and his cattle 
trampled on the ground where the mighty Mohawk slumbered. 
Where were his once powerful tribe ? Alas, in the white man's 
wars they had joined with tlie British, in the vain hope of rco\''er- 
ing their lost privileges. Hundreds had gone to tlieir last home ; 
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others had joined distant tribes ; and some pitiful wretches, whom 
he scorned to call hrethren, congented to live on ihe white man i 
bounty. These were corroding reflections ; and well might Geice 
thoughts of vengeance pass through the mind of the deserted prince; 
but he VISA powerless now ; and the English swarmed like vultures 
around them. "It is the work of the Great Spirit,"' said he. "The 
Englishman's God made the Indian's heart afraid; and uowfaeii 
like a wounded buflalo, when hungry wolves are on his trail." 

When Powonlonamo returned to his hut, his countenance, though 
severe, was composed. He spoke to the Sunny-eye, with moR 
kindness than the savage generally addresses the wife of his youth ; 
but his look told her that she must not ask the grief which had 
put a woman's heart within the breast of the for-famed Uohawk 
Eagle. 

The next day, when the young chieftain went out on a hunting 
expedition, he was accosted by a rough, square-built farmer, "Po- 
wow," said he, " your squaw has been stripping a dozen of my 
trees, and I ijon't like It over-much." It was a moment when thtf 
Indian could ill brook a white man's insolence. " Listen, buffalo- 
head!" shoutedhe; and as he spoke, he seized the shaggy pate of^ 
the unconscious ofl'ender, and eyed him with the concentrated ve- 
nom of an ambushed rattlesnake,-^" Listen to the Chief of the 
Mohawks ! These broad lands are all his own. When the white 
man first lad his accursed foot-print in the forest, the Great Bear 
looked down upon the big tribes of Iroquois and Abnaquis. The 
wigwams of the noble Delawares where thick, were the »ol\ winds 
dwel . The rising sun glanced on the fierce Pequoda ; and the 
Illinois, the Miames, and warlike tribes like the hajrs of your betid, 
marked his going down. Had the red man stuck you then, your 
tribes would nave been as dry grass to the lightening 1 Go^^hall 
the Sunny-eye of Oneida ask the pale face for a basket f" He 
breathed out a quick, convulsive laugh, and bis white teeth' showed 
through his parted lips, as he shook the farmer from him, with the 
strength and fury of a raging panther. 

After that, bis path was unmolested, for no one dared to awaken 
his wrath ; but a smile never again visited the dark countenance of 
the degraded chief The wild beasts had fled so far from the settle- 
ments, that he would hunt days and days without success. Soon- 
scetah sometimes begged him to join the remnant of the Oneidas, 
and persuade them to go far ofl^, toward the setting sun. Powon- 
tonnmo replied, " This is the burial place of my fathers ;'' and the 
Sunny-eye dared say no more. 

" At last, their boy sickened and died, of a fever he had taken 
among the English. They buried him beneath a spreading oak, on 
the banks of the Mohawk, and heaped stones upon his grave, vt'iA 
out a tear. " He must lie near the water," said the desolate c' * 
" else the white man's horses will tread upon him." 

" The young mother did uot weep ; but hei heart had ree 
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its death wound. The fever seized her, and she grew paler and 
weaker every day. One morning J^owontonamo returned with some 
delicate food he had been seeking for her. " Will Soonsetah eat?'* 
itid he. He spoke in a tone of subdued tenderness ; but she au- 
Bwcred not The foot which was wont to bound forward to meet 
Jum lay motionless and cold. He raised the blanket which partly 
concealed her face, and saw that the Sunny-eye was closed in death. 
One hand was pressed hard against her heart, as if her last mo- 
ments had been painful. The other had grasped the beads which 
the young Fagle had given her in the happy days of courtship. 
One heart-rending shriek was wrung from the bosom of the ago- 
tiiied savage. He tossed his arms wildly above his head, and threw 
Wmself beside the body of her he had loved as fondly, deeply, and 
^sionately as ever a white man loved. After the first burst of 
grief had subsided, he carefully untied the necklace of her full, 
oeautiful bosom, crossed her hands over the sacred relic, and put 
bftck the shining black hair from her smooth forehead. For hours 
he watched the corpse in silence. Then he arose and carried it 
from the wigwam. He dug a grave by the side of his lost boy ; 
Wd the head of Soonsetah towards the rising sun ; heaped th(» 
fiwth upon it, and covered it with stones, according to the custom 
of his people, *♦»»»♦* 
A little while longer he stood watching the changing heavens ; and 
tben, with reluctant step, retired to his solitary wigwam. 

The next day, a tree which Soonsetah had often said was just as 
oM as their boy, was placed near the mother and child. A wild 
▼ine was straggling among the loose stones, and Powontonamo 
^Jwefally twined it around the tree. " The young oak is the Eagle 
of libe Mohawks," he said : '*and now the Sunny-eye has her arms 
■rouad him." He spoke in the wild music of his native tongue ; 
ort there was none to answer. " Yes, Powontonamo will go home," 
•>|hed he. ** He will go home where the sun sets in the ocean, 
•nd the white man's eyes have never looked iipon it." One long, 
onftliugering glance at the graves of his kindred, and the Eagle of 

"ie Mohawks bade farewell to the land of his fathers. 

• « « « * 4f « 

*V>rmany a. returning autumn, a lone Indian was seen standing 
*jj^€ consecrated spot we have mentioned ; but, just thirty years 
^^ the death of Soonseetah, he was noticed for the last time. 
^ 8tep was then firm, and his figure erect, though he seemed old 
•"^d Way-worn Age had not dimmed the fire of his eye, but an 
?Pi^88ion of deep melancholy had settled on his wrinkled brow. 
W ?^ Powontonamo — he who had once been the Eagle of the 
"J^hawks ! He came to lie down and die beneath the broad oak, 
'*^^ch shaddowed the grave of Sunny-eye. Alas ! the white man's 
*?® had been there! The tree he had planted was dead; and the 
*^^» which had leaped so vigorously from branch to branch, now 
yellow and withering, was falling to the ground, A deep groan 
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For thirty vearisom« ) 
■riaiitg iPiidriU. They »i 



barti from the soul of the 

fa&d watched that oak, wit 

only things left in the wide world for liim to love, and they 

gone ! Me looked around, 'llie hunting Und of hu trib« 

chani^, like its chieftain. No light caiioe now ahot down- 

river, like a bird i^ioti the wing. The laden boat of the white' 

alone broke its smooth surface. The Kngliahmnn's road 

like a serpent urotmd the banks oF the Muliank; aad 

had 80 bcntcn down the war-path lliat it haiik's eye could wit 

cover nn Indian track. The ImI wigwam wr» Jenlreyrd; 

sun looked boldly down tigion s]iota he Iind visited oikly by 

during tlkousands ami thuusiinds ef moons. Tlie few r 

treett, clothed in the fantastic luouvning of aiitiimil ; tbe 

of heavy clouds, BoeUing n way before ihf coniiitg sun; 

diatant mountain seen through the blue intHt af departing twilight, 

alone remaned an he had aeen them in his boyhood. AU thing* 

bpoke a sad language to the heart of the desutulii ludiaih "^^Mf," 

said he, " the young oak and the vuie ace like the Eagle and.^' 

Sunny-eye, They are cut down, torn, and trampled 

leaves are falling, and the elouda are scattering, like aiy peopl 

wish I coiild once more see ihe trees slandiug thick, as the 

when niv mother held me to her basom, niid sung the warlike 

of the Mohawkit." 

A mingled expression of grief and anger passed over bis b* 
he watched a loaded boat In its passage across the sti .^^ 

white man carries food to his wife and children, and lie finds thcu 
ill his home," aaid he " Where is the squaw and the papoose oE 
the red man? They nrc here!" As he spoke, he fixed his ey« 
thoughtfully upon tlie grave. After a gloomy silence, he again 
look^ round upon the lair scene, with a wandering aiid troubliwl 
gaze. " The pale face may like it,'' murmured he ; but nn Indian 
cannot die here in peace." So saying he broke his bow-string, 
snapped bis arrows, threw them on the burial-place of his fatb~* 
and departed for ever. 

None ever knew where Powontonamo laid his dying bead, 
hunters from the west said, a red man had been among them, wl 
tracks were far olf towards the rising sun ; that he seemed like oi» 
tbnt bad lout his way, and was sick to go home to the Great 8^ iril. 
Perchance, be sleut his last sleep where the distant Mississippi oh 
i-eives its hundred streams. Alone, and unfriended, ho may ' 
laid biin down to die, where no man called him brother; a« 
wolves of Ihe desert, long ere this, may liavc howled the death- 
of Ihe Molmwk »iglr. 
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Ilotneatic Zntellii^ence. 

NEW TOWN RACES, Thb much-looked-for race, went off vcrj 

— — . bad, they came in as follows : — 

'March 17, 18 and 19, at 12 oVIock. ^^f- Kearney's Donald Caird . . 1 1 

Stewards : Mr. Peck's Why Not 2 2 

E. Abbott and T. Hewitt, Esots. M«^- Baynton'a Liberty 3 di«. 

Judge, Mr. Siiabv. ^^' ^^es 4 Saladin bolted. 

Clerk of the Course, Mr. Rawlino. Mr. Clark's BlacUock dis. 

Mr. C. Meredith s Tippoo Saib. dis. 

First Dav Liberty came on the course lame, and 

"' drew up the first turn the 2d heat. 

TniAL stakes the mercuants' purse. 

Of 3 Sovs. each, for 2 yrs. old, with ^f 50 Sovs., for all ages. One Sov. 

40 Sovs. added from the Race Fund. entrance. Heats, once round, and a 

Colte. ist. ; Fillies, 7st. 12lb. One <listance. The winner to be sold for 

mile bests. ^^^ Sovs., if demanded within half an 

Mr. Moore's b. f. Dcrwent Maid, by ^^^' Second horse first entitled, &c. 

Buflfilo.— Purple and Pl«m. Weights, 2 vrs. old, Tst. 121b. ; 3 vrs. 

Mr. Fox's g. h. Platoff. by Ben Has- ^^ J' ^st. 81b. ; 4 yrs. old, 98t. 2fb. ; 

«ain,--Scarlet and Black. ^ y"- o^d, lOst. 61b. ; 6 yrs. old and 

Mr. Baynton's ch.c. Sancho, by Buf- ^g**'* ^^^' ^Ib. 

falo.— Pink. ^^f* RobcrUon's bik. e. Mountaineer, 

Mr. Lowes's b. h. Saladin, by Peter Fin, ^ aged.— Purple and White. 

5 yrs. old.— Purple and Gold. ^r. R. Styne's b. h. Hit or Miss, 4 yrs. 
Mr. James Brumby's blk h. Blacklock, old.— Tartan. 

by'Buffalo, 4 yrs. old. — Orange and ^^^' James Styne's b.m. Moreland Meg, 

Blue. 5 y"' old. Red and Green. 

Mr. W. Kearney's g. h. Donald Caird, ^'r- Clark's blk. h. Blacklock, 4 jts. 

by Bolivar, 4 yrs. old.— Tartan. old.— Light Blue and Black cap. 

Mr. Waddle's g. f. Miss Portly, by Mr. W. Guest's b.h. Mazeppa, by Buf- 

Bagdad.— White and Green. <alo. 4 yrs. old.— Pink. 

Mr. Brumby's b. h. Skylark, by Water- ^I^. J. W. Murdoch's blk. ?. Cardinal, 

loo. — Orange and Blue. ^ yfs. old. Crimson, and White cap. 

They came in in the following onler :— ^^^* Eddinj,non'8 ch. m. Meg Merrilies, 

Mr. Waddle's Miss Portly.. 24 11 by Buffalo. 6 yrs. old.— Black. 

Mr. Fox's Platoff 4 3 22 ^^^' Abbott's ch. h. Opposition, 5 yrs. 

Mr. Brumby's Skylark .... 6133 old.— Scaxlet and Black. 

Mr. Baynton*s Sancho 1 bolted. '*'h»» ^5» a good race, and was admi- 

the town PLATE rably contested. The horses came m 

Of 100 Sovs., for all ages. Two Sovs. ^^ follows :— 

entrance. Hcats.twice round, Weigliti*, Mr. Abbott's Opposition 3 11 

3 yrs. old, 7st. 81b. ; 4 yrs. old. 8st. ^I*"- Munloch's Cardinal 2 6 2 

61b.; 5 yrs «ld, 9st.; b yrs. old and -^^r- Kddington's Meg Mcrrriles. J 4 5 

aged, 9st. 6 lb. Mazeppa, Mountaineer, Hit or Miss, 

Mr. Ldwcs'sb.h. Saladin, by Peter Fin, Moreland Meg, and Blacklock. not 

6 yrs. oH.— Purple and Gold. placed. 

Mr. James Drumby's blk h. Blacklock, * 

by Buffalo, 4 yrs. old. — Orange and Second Dcit/, 

Wue. THE DKIIWENT ST. T.FriKH STAKES 

Mr. W. Kearney's g. h. Donald Caird, Of 3 Sovs. each, for 3 yrs. old, with 60 

by Bolivar, 4 yrs. old. — Tar an. Sovs. added. Hents, ourc round. 

Mr. Meretlith's ro. h. Tippoo Saib, 6 Weights, C'olts, 8st. 61b. ; Fillies, 

yns. old .--Scarlet and I Jlark. 8-*!. :J!b. 

Mr. Perk's ch. g. Why Not, 4 yrs. old. ]Mr. Rohcrt«on'8 b. f. Theresa, bv Wa- 

— Red and" (f recn. Icrloo, 3 yrs. old. — Purple and tvk;^* 

Mr. Haynton's rh.h. Kibcrtv, 1>v Bnffa- Mr. Laoknv's b. f. Maiil of 

lo, S yr*. old.— Tmk. bv Buff-ilo.— Black ami P 
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Wr. llramby-s to. f. Killy of l]>e Uke, 

by Bolivu. — Scarlet uul Blue. 
Mr. Autlin's blk. h. Jet, by BaflUo.— 



Ml, Bmmly'* KiitT ofihe Lake a 3 
Air. Lnckav • Maid of die ar>l) 3 3 
Mr. Auttiu* Jet l»ltcd 

Of 6 SovB. each (tm Ilonu brMi in lli« 
Colony ),withdOSovs.ftdded. llt-ali, 
once ruuiul aad a diaUtnce. Gentlp- 
mrn riders. The winoet (o give ux 
tloien of Clsrel to the Stewards' Or- 
(linaiy. Weights, 2 yn. old, 891. 2lt).; 
3j».ald,9st.41b.; 4yre.o1d, lOil.; 
S yn. old. Hit. 41b. ; 6 yn. old and 
aged, n»\. 
Mr. W. Kcanwy's \t. (tr. h. Donald 

CiiinI, 4 yft. old.— Tamn PlaM, 
Mr. BayDtDn's c,b. liberty. Syn.— 

Pink. 
Mr. J. W. MufJoclij bik. %. Cardinil, 
4th. old. — Crimmu. and While cap. 
These Siakei were won eanly by Do- 
Bald Cainl. 

Sir. Kearney'* Donald Caiid .... 1 1 
Mi.Munlocb'aCaidinal........ 2 2 

HACK tHEIFST.iaE/. 

Revcn horaei entered. Heats, 1 mile. 

£2 each caliy. 
Mr. PiUiciwn'tg.C 1 1 

Third Day. 

Tiia ladim' pi.«ie 

OfSOSoTi. OneSov. entrance. ICeab;. 

3 milti. Weight!, 'A ]-R. In. 81b. ; 

4 yi«. Set. etb.; S yn. 9st.i 6 yn. 
oMaoda^.dtl. Sib. 

Hr. W , Kearney '■ ir. ^. h. Dunald 

Caird, 4 yn. old. — Tat tan. 
Mr. Jame* Bramby'i blk. h. BlacUock. 

4 y». old, — Svailel and Blue. 
Mr. JaifiM Peek** c. ^. Why Not, 4 

yn, old. — Red and Oncn. 
Mr. C. Mcmdith'a ro. h. TippooSaib, 

e yr». old.— Scarlet and Black. 
Mr. K. Stynea'a b. h, Hit or Mm, 4 

yta. nld^Yellon, ud WUla ap. 
«(. Ilayoton' ' ■■ ' '^— ' " 

-4'ink. 
Ur.T.y.U- 

old.-FwpW ^ 

Ml. C»— Pi jn.. 



Mr. Eddineton'* e. m. Meg Memlles.— 

Black. 

Donald Caird proved himself beyotxi 
a doubi the bc»t Itonc tliii Kawxi ; Ae 
Ladies' I'late be won euily, 
Mr. Keaiuey'» Douald Cunl ..., 11 

nil. Lowce'si Salodin i 9 

Mr. Meredttli'e Tippoo Sub 33 

Glren li) T. IV. liowlands, Eiq. 
For Calloway* bred iti tlM Colony, under 

14handi, ]leau,onccr<niBil. L'alcli 

wcigbti. Knlraoeo 3 Sot»., l» be 

added. 
Kir. Kowland'i bay Fi. Fn.— Race toJ 

Green. 
Mr. RabertMn's roan Killy, — rutnla 

and White. 
Iklr. Troy'a bay Trainpctei.— ItoJ and 

Mr. R. Jonea'k bay Jene.— Green, and 

Black cap. 
Mr. J. W. Mtirdoch'i grey Mi» I.igfil- 

foot.— Light Blue. 
Mr. John I.ord'8 roan Cupid. — Seatlet. 
Mr. Lucai'* grey Chance. — Blue and 

Ijvendcr. 
Mr. U. Guy'« bay Frolic— Light Dine 

and \VI,ite. 
Mr. W\?^'i bay Tom Bowlin)!;.— Blw. 
Mr. J.Briiina's Biown-danu-Uroi 

Red and While. 

Thia was a very prelly r»ce, 
decided at follow*; — 
Mr. Briiton'* Brown^lone-Bn. 4 
Mr. Lucaa'i Chance 

Mr. RobioMin't Kitty 1693 

Mr. Urd'f Cupid 3344 



lar^^ 



or a Son. 

riierc were seven horfeacntcTpd. but the 
race waa only bclwntn tlic two bonci 
placed. 'I'hawotthetHfiisnimy.wliii-li 
eoniidfiably damped the bilariiy ol 
the acene, an well ai tiie bacbs oi the 
(pectatoCH. 'i'hej came in us (olloin : 

"i. Peck'a, Why Not 1 I 

r.Btnmby'i Kiltyoftha L«Lo ..3 3 
Ou of llie miMl remaikalile rirmn- 
aee* which have taten jilace latrlr, 

ionol Mr. NUail, of Biu>.>i'<. Kitcr. 
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•.li'rer ; and a» soon &s the iatelligence, 
n-iiich was communicated by a ticket-of- 
Ivave man, named Moore, reached Head 
Quarters, ho was liberated. It would 
have beon very hard should Johnson 
have been found guilty, as it was gene- 
rally supposed be would have been, 
from the circumstantial evidence adduced 
against him, and his feelings under 
such a charge, could not have been 
very pleasant. It appears that the cause 
of Mr. Nicholl's disappearance, accord- 
ing to bis own account, were losses of a 
peculiar character, and that he himself 
had secreted the property and provisions 
he had taken with him in hollow trees 
and concealed places. I'he Colonial 
Times says, " Swift, the District Con- 
stable, who had so many joumies to the 
lluon River, and other places, is, we 
understand, about to write and publish 
a narrative of his tours, to be entitled 
' Killing no Murder.* " 

A meeting was lately held for the pur- 
pose of considering the most eligible plan 
for a Wooden Jetty, at the end of the 
Old Wharf, when the necessary arrange- 
ments were determined upon. The sub- 
scription then entered into, nearly amounts 
to toe required sum. 

IVIr Deane^s soir{'es, to which we have 
more than once accorded their due un- 
qna]i6ed praise, are, we are glad to per- 
ceive, about to re-commcoce. Mr.Deane 
has hitherto been very anxious, as a ca- 
terer for public amusement, to gratify 
the community, and now that he has 
risked his capital in so large a concern 
as the Argyle Rooms, we feel quite con- 
fident that the public will well support 
him. 

A beautiful entire race-horse has been 
landed at I<aunccston from the Norval, 
The Independent says that all I^aunces- 
ton was out to see it, and describes it as 
being beautifully symmetrical, and con- 
cludes with applauding Mr. IIardwick*s 
spirit in importing so fine an animal, 
lu)(Mng that it will prove as beneficial to 
its proprietor as it is advantageous to the 
Colonists. 

The merchants and tradesmen of Ho- 
bart Town are getting up a petition to 
His Excellency tlie Lieutenant Governor, 
praying for some relief by the introduc- 
tion of some desc-ription or other of in- 
solvent laws. It is signed by nearly every 
respectable tradesman. 

The Colonial Times is plcaaeU to be 



witty on the arrival p<;r Kldim of two 
lawyers and one gentleman. *' Of law- 
yers ," says that paper, ** Heaven knows 
we have abundance — gentlemen, how- 
ever, arc scarce, and the one by the 
FJdon will in all probability for some 
tune be looked upon as a rare curiosity .** 

The lUfleman, which left this port 
about a twelvemonth ago, it is feared is 
lost, as she has been some time over-due, 
and no intelligence has reached of her 
safety. It was reported that Messrs. 
Hewitt & Co. had received replies to the 
letters sent home by her, but it now ap- 
pears, that the duplicates only are ac- 
knowledged, the originals not having 
arrived. 

Live stock and working bullocks arc 
now being shipped for this Colony from 
New South A\ ales. There is an immense 
tract of excellent country within twenty 
miles of Port Phillip, and Mr. Riley, 
Dr. Sherwin, and others, are there de- 
pasturing their flocks ; when the ferry is 
established across Bass's Straits, and 
steam-boats plying regularly, these gen- 
tlemen may drive a profitable trade by 
shipping cargoes of live stock ; but what 
will our agriculturists say ? 

The oratorio, the first which has ever 
taken place in Van Diemen*s Land, 
passed off on Saturday the 15t]i instant, 
exceedingly well. The presence of His 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor 
drew together all the fashionables of Ho- 
bart Town, who appeared cxceetlingly 
gratified by the selection and the exe- 
cution of tiie pieces. Mrs. Inkersole 
made her first appearance in public, and 
gave universal satisfaction. Her " Lord 
remember David," and *• Lord to thcc 
each night and day," were most beauti- 
fully given; and indeed, as the Tasnux' 
iiian remarks, in her we now have a 
singer in the Colony — her knowledge of 
music — her correct style of singing — her 
accentuation, decidedly place her as a 
singer very high in rank j — nor in prais- 
ing her must we forget Mrs. Henson, 
whose *' He was despisetl," was swctttly 
patlietic. I\Irs. Davis's best performance 
was " Let the bright Seraphim," with 
the trumiwt obi ign to performance of Mr. 
Long. Mr. Peck's violin concerto ap- 
peared to yjivc the audience great plea- 
sure, and Air. Marshall's flute solo w;«» 
excellent. The finale, the Hallelujah 
tlhorus, was tl»orou«;hIy well supported, 
and na:: (.'cil'iinly the very best musical 



fii Dotnettit Intelltgenet. 

fw:r((if(iiiinre ever wilnesbed in Van Die- difference in tlie price of that article df 

fii4:fri \mw\, daily consumption, especially as she 

Weareiuforrocd, saysthe Laiinrerto« brings the report of another large ship 

AUttrtlttr, that there is an attempt made sailing for these Colonies with the same 

to raiiM} the price of wheat in this Colony, commodity. We understand that the 

by AcUliouM reports of its price at Syd- opening of the trade with China, which 

iwy. We know that at that place large takes place on the 5th April, has given 

supplies of American flour are expected, a new impetus to the shipping interest at 

and our northern neighbours are expect- home. Several very large vessels were 

iiiff to realize good profits by its being fitting out in the Clyde for that trade, 

khipped for this Colony, as it assuredly and also at Leith when the Eldom left 




Alonopoly in grain is one of the worst of pauper population of the Mother Coun- 

monopolies, and we would recommend try. 

caution in our agriculturists before the It appears that some fears were enter- 
tales of high prices are listened to. tained of the cholera having shewn itself 

Among the passengers per Lonach, at Launceston, which were further en- 
are Deputy Assistant Commissary Ge- creased by the Independent newspaper 
neral Johnston and his lady, from the anoouncing that it " continued to rage" 
Cape. Mr. Johnston is, we understand, in that town ; but the Editor of the Ad-- 
to he Ordnance Storekeeper ; the Go- rertiser to his credit, forwarded notes to 
vernment intending to umte it with the the medical gentlemen in the neighbour- 
Commissariat Department. A poor hood, for their opinions on the subject, 
orphan girl, whose mother was struck and received highly satisfactory replies 
dead by lis^htmng on the voyage out, from all. Newspaper writers should be 
with the child in her arms, has been very cautious before they raise such re- 
adopted by this old and highly esteemed ports, for it is well known that excessive 
Peninsula officer. This circumstance fear is a great cause of many of the dis- 
auffurs well for the popularity of Mr. eases to which humanity is subiect. 
Johnston, although we are confident Many weak-minded persons have been 
that jgenUeman esteems the approbation known to become victims to a disease, 
of hu own conscience, far beyond any which only exbted at first in their own 
meed of praise public opinion can give imaginations, 
him. A new Female Factory is nearly cora- 

A stir is now being made about the pleted at Launceston, and appears to 
nauseous water the inhabitants of Hobart confer much credit on ^Ir. J. A . Brown, 
Town are compelled to drink, and it is the builder. Its internal arrangements 
iiricerely hoped that some means will be are said to be extremely complete ; the 
resorted to for the better supply of so ne- Adrertiser remarks thus : — " The build- 
ccssary an article. One of the causes ing is so arranged as to keep each class 
of disease in the town, which would separate ; so that, even in the chapel, 
otherwise be the most healthy in the Co- though sill will be under the immediate 
lony, is the impurity of the water, and observation of the minister officiating, 
AS we perceive there is an immense quan- the women of the different wards will 
tily of iron pipe lying at the Ordnance not have an opportunity of seeing each 
Store, having been imported, so we are other. The building, altogether, is a 
Kiven to understand, for the bringing of co/Hj}/f/c lock-up ; and, we have only to 
water from the Cascade, we do hope hope, that in such an establishment, 
that it will be immediately put down, where the facilities for carrying on a 
and a great blessing will be conferred on strict system of discipline are so great, 
ihe inhabitants. The abominable nui- the mode of conducting the business will 
Nances which are thrown into the creek, be so arranged, as to produce some bet- 
have for a long time past called for some tor effect upon the minds or the womett 
notice, and have already given the stream who may be confined there, than has 
the denomination of the Town Ditch. hitiieilo been observable upon their re- 

Tlie arrival of tiie /.«^V /^"V, at Syd- turn from "the Factory" at George 

n^y, from China, will make some trifling Town. The cells dcsi^^ncd foi punish- 
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ment by solitary confinement are well a state of mtoxlcation ; when near the 

planneJ, but are not luflicient in nuon- farm of Mr. Gough, about five mile* 

ber." from town, he fell ofT, and died on the 

The other day, a woman of the name spot.*' 
of Kearney, residing near the Creek, in On Saturday night, March Ist, the 
a fit of jealousv swaBowed a large quan- same paper states that Britton and his 
tity of oil of vitriol, which it appears the comrades were at a hut at Mr. W. 
husband was in the habit of using for the Field's on the Liffey ; where, it appears, 
purpose of dressing white leather skins, they were about three weeks ago. There 
and had it not been for the prompt as* were about ten men in the hut, whom 
sistance of Dr. Lloyd, of CoIiinS'Street, the bushrangers secured by sending 
who was immediately sent for, and who, them out one at a time to be tied, two 
after administering large doses of mag* of the party remaining on guard over the 
nesia, applied the stomach pump ; her rest of the men in the hut. After secu- 
death mu^t have been inevitable. This ring them, the robbers appeased their 
is one of the many cases of matrimonial appetite at their leisure, remaining in the 
felicity. hut from dusk until 12 o'clock ; when 
We are happy to hear that Mr. Raw* they departed. During the conversation 
lingintendsformin^aregular Stud Book, which took place in the hut, Britton 
for all horses bred or imported in the stated that he should not have returned. 
Colony. This is a work much required had it not been reported that in his last 
among sporting men, and will hereafter visit he had robbed to a greater extent 
be of great value to the Colony. We than he had. He, however, used no 
are not aware of the exact plan Mr. violence. From the overseer, a man of 
Rawling intends adopting, but, as it is a the name of Stevens, they took a watch ; 
work of public importance, we have no but returned it to him on his entreaty, 
doubt it will be so arranged as to meet Brown appropriated to his use Stevens's 
the desired intention. hat, and Jenkins took a pair of boots 
Donald Caird, for the Ladies' Plate, from the feet of a man in the hut, re- 
carrying 8 St. 61b. performed the dis- placing them with a pair which he threw 
tance of two miles, in 3 minutes and 54 efF." 

seconds ; Saladin carried 9 st. and was There is no variation in the price of 

2 seconds longer about it. Colonial produce, wheat continuing at 

Tlie late rains have wonderfully im- from 7s. 6d. to 8s. a bushel. Wool, 

proved both the grass and turnip crops, during the last fortnight has undergone 

Meat, although so exceedingly scarce, a rise of 2d. per lb — that is, what was 

may shortly be expected of better quality, sold at 1 4d. is now 16d. 

and at a more reasonable rate. The loss of the brig Bee, with tea, 

Owing to some carelessness on the from Canton, is confirmed by the recent 

Mirt of the engineer, says the Colonial arrivals. 

Timei, " Governor Arthur went down The late Capt. Robertson*s fine entire 

along^e the New Wharf (ominous ! ! !) Arab horse Caliph, was sold on the 20th 

It appears that the escape pipes for- inst. by Mr. Lowes to Mr. Marzetti, of 

merly led out under the paddle axles, Cawoo<l, for £150; Saladin was bought 

and these pipes having been altered to by Mr. Orr for £105 ; Smolensko, a 

go up the chimney, the holes in the Sydney entire horse, was sold to Capt. 

former place were not filled up, conse- Ilead at £50. 

Quently when the vessel received a ra- On Monday, 19th inst.saystheCouri^*, 

ther heavier load than usual, she began a ruffian was discovered on the Race 

to fill, and went down. We are happy Course pickin? a gentleman's pocket, the 

to say, she was got up the same day, police immediately endeavoured to ap- 

withuut sustaining in her engine or else- prehcnd him. Being a desperate villain, 

where, the least damage wliatever. however, lie drew a large clasp knife and 

A melancholy accident, says the resisted, m^ng his way across the fields. 

iMuncetton Adveriuer^ '• occurred the The first mtk who came up to him was 

other day. A cart belonging to Mr. J. severely out in the upper lip, and the 

Ralston, was on its way from town, an<l second in the throat, and he would, pro- 

a free man, a carpenter, in that gentle- bably have escaj)e<l, had not Mr. Ch- 

man's employ was ridin>; in the cart^ iu burn roile up ami aided in securing him. 
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Marrktyes^ Births^ ^-c. 



The Couv\€Y and Mr. Liglitfoot, the more than trn good workmen in Hobart 

tailor in Elizabeth -<>trcet, seem to be at Town. It is ratiicr a new a^^pett tt* sec 

variance, that journal as^rting that there the worthy Editor of the Coinirr in, 

are thirty-two tailors out of employ, as the champion of the journeymen 

vrhile Mr. Lightfoot denies that there are tailors. 



Qardening^j ^c. 



M A Rcii . — Agricu 1 1 u re, — ^V here ver it 
is possible, too much attention cannot be 

f»aid to the fallows. It is in this particu- 
ar, more than any other . that the V an Die- 
men's Land fanner forfeits all claim to 
skilful husbandry — it is this that often- 
times causes his next year's crop ta be 
deficient, and gives him weeds, and other 
sorts of rubbish, instead of good clean 
com. lie cannot now plough and harrow 
too actively. Turnips, that were sown 
in January and Februar}-, should be well 
thinned by the hoc in the early part of 
this month. 

Horticutlure. — Plant cabbages, cau- 
liflowers, brocoli, &.C., for winter; also, 
endive and lettuces. Sow spinage, and 
also a little cauliflower seed, to stand the 



winter in the seed bed. Plant out small 
onions that were put aside when the jfe- 
neral crop was gathered. Get ready your 
beds for seed onions, and remembi?r they 
cannot l>e too richly or well manured. 
In this month, apples, pears, and other 
store fruits for the winter will be fit tj be 
gathered, although they ought always to 
remain on tlic trees until thoroughly 
ripe. Sow cherry, plum, and peach 
stones for slocks to jir.ift or bud upon, 
and be industrious in rleiring your gar- 
den of weeds, and your trees ot all sorts 
of suckers. Some gardeners sow onions 
as early as jNIaroh, to Uf^e jireen, in the 
sprini;: but to succeed well, the ground 
need be extremely good. 



Shipping^ Zntellii^ence. 



AHHIVMJS, 

March 3. — The brig Cornwall is, from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

March 4. — The barque Cheviot, from 
the South Seas. 

March G. — The ship Eldon, from 
Greenock, with a general cargo. 

March 9. — The ship I^ouach, from 
Sydney, with troo])9. 

^larch 13. — The ship Resource, from 
London, with merchandize. 

.March 14. — The ban}ue Clarence, 
from Portsmouth, with merchandize. 

Marvii 15. — Theschoonei Fame, from 
S\dni*y, with a preneral car;o. 

Mui<-ii16. — .Arrived the barque Caro- 
line, from the Sperm Fisl.erj-. 

March 15. — Arrived the schooner 
Prince Kegent. from I^unceston. 

:\[areh 10. — ^Arrived the barque Wil- 
liam the Fourth, from tlie South Seas. 



IVIarch 19. — Arrived the Prince of 
Denmark, from Sydney, with a genenl 



cargo. 



March 19. — Arrivc^d the ship James 
Harris, from London, with mcrchandiie. 

March 28. — The schooner Currency 
Lass, from Sydney. 

31 arch 28. — The schooner Adelaide, 
from the Soutli Seas, with sperm oU. 

DEPAnTCHl-S. 

March 1. — The brig Amity, for Sjfd- 
ney. 

March 8.— The ship Othello, for 
Sydney, with menjhani'izc 

' AIarch9. — Thebarquc William Bryii 
for London, with colonial produce. 

March 23.>-Sailed the schooner ddtf* 
lotte, for New Zealand. 

March 30.— The brig Lonach, to 
Swan Kiver and Madras. 



Marriag^es, Births^ 6cc. 

niRTU^. ^ t!ic 12th insi., thcladyofS. U. Daw!ieik| 

^%remont, Clarence Plain?-, on i:s<|., .LP., of a son. 
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MORAL TENDENCY OF THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS. 

BY niE AUTHOK OF "THE SCIIOOLMASTfiB IN VAN DIESCKv's LAND," 



Amtotle, in discoursing on Dramatic Poetry, lias affirmed, that 
IVagedy purges the passions by exciting them ; Comedy, by ridicule. 
From this definition it would appear, that scenic representations are 
{kvourable to the interests of virtue, and that plays, founded upon 
extraordinary and instnictiye events in history, or on moral tales 
drawn from private life, may be of admirable utility, by carrying, 
with irresistible force, conviction to the minds of the young. 

Among the andents, theatrical representations nvere adapted to the 
noUest df purposes. In the Theatre, youtiis were taught to emulate 
the bfigkt examples set before them, and to as^re to those honors, 
-— tiie reward <k merit, — ^which they witnessed. In these popular 
ciliilntiona of the deeds of their heroes and their statesmen, they 
niaand from more intense studies and from graver cares ; and while 
Wtuou priAcipleB were thus instilled into the mind, the excitement 
<if tlie Mssions strengthened their efficacy, and the impression made 
oh 1]^ heart was rendered the more durable, by the captivating garb,, 
ift wlttch the moral precepts were arrayed. Nor among the moderns 
liaife there been wanting able advocates, who have recommended the 
Tbta/trt, aa aadiool for mcarals — ^Addison, Rowe, Young, and Hume, 
Aooglitt that, Vy ddending theatrical representations, they were 
ilrfng the tone of public morals to its proper standard— -and although 
m few dramatists, of a former era, have, sometimes, exhibited scenes, 
«Vffr which decency would have drawn the veil, ttiH the abuse of a 
Hung 18, sorely, no argument against the utility of the thing itself. 
''-^ iSw dramas now a£aitted on our stage generally expose vice and 
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its never fsiling concomitant misery, wliile tlicy Etimolatc to the ph^-- 
tice of virtne ; and if any evils do result from such spectacles, they 
are counteracted by the superior benetits wliich accrue from theiV 
esliibition. 

As the Drama represents the mlenial feature? and originiil causes 
of human conduct, and givet; a history of tlic ^ncral pRs^ione, af- 
fections, and principles ef the human mind, perhaps none, of all the 
(Merent speciea of writing, is more calculsted to p^j^u grmi mo. 
ral effects on the lives and mHuners nf men. A g:<|^B»'. enacted 
before a well-bred audience, will miec verj- proper"scii enKrnts to 
good hehaviour, and is lliercforc, the eliOTtest and moat ]irevtti])«g 
method of giving young people a turn of sense and breeding. 'JTiere 
are displayed, in hi'strtonic scenes, oppositions of right and wroiig, 
which have their force in aesisting the 'judgment, mid. in the ruiaoT 
the votaries of crime, is taught the niora^apolhegm. that the li 
defence of innocence is the dbiJtempt of guilt. 

As virtue an4 rice are pourtmyed by dmmatic writers in the n 
striking and lively forms, we are more readily inclined to admire ■ 
practice the one, and to abhtr aad sliun the otlier, by the ioflttf 
of these ezCtaplcB than by tlie lingering iiistructioDs dexived ^ 
books, Hir even from scenes in real life; — and while propriety of O 
diujt is held up, as in u^iirror, to esteem and ventmtion, and tnc 
obliquity to scorn and Ucrition, the passions are so afiected by ^ 
dclHieatioD, thut llic ijistructift thus conveyed, makes a laating U 
pression upon the heart; — more durable tlian could be e" * ' 
almost any other means. 

Tragedy, to flie illiterate, is a lecture upon history — Coroedyjj 
echool for moiinen, -To suppress these representation;^, then, w 
to perpetuate rudeness, and to exlinguisb the most amiable of « 
bitions, Wliat form more alluring could morality u«eume, than ti 
of rclaxntioD and tiinu^nient ? Many, who would listen with e 
lessDcsB and apathy, to the voice of admonition, in a graver t._ 
may be Gudilenly wanned with a virtuous ardour, through the g 
tractions of theatrical performances. Characters, the most d' ' 
and abandoned, will frequent the Theatre, but they will n 
the Sanctuar)*, unless compelled. While they heSr, with ntUoiwI 
diSercnce, the ministers of religion, they will listen, with nvidiWi-l 
the declamations of a Kean, unU thus learn to be virtuous, as it 
verc. in spite of themselves. In a word, though they turn n deaf 
esr » the precepts of the Sacred Volume, they will attcud to tite 
mnnility of Shakspeare. , 

Mucli as this is to be deplored in a religious point of view, still, 
ill a mora] and political sense, — in reference to such characters, — the 
encouraging o taste for liistHonic recreations, so as to divert the mind 
from more noxious amusements, must certainly be conceded. That 
tile Stage, when prc^rly conducted, will excite the mind, enlnrge 
the copacity, and prepare us for the exercise of many virtues, — is a. 
j)oiut tjuit cnnnot long be conicited, while the common, but demo- 
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ralizing pastimes of the tavern and the gaming-table, — the shuffling 
of cards, the throwing of dice, — and the chansons hoire^ have not 
one redeeming feature to recommend them. 

Where the moral tendency of the drama represented has been very 
forcible, the effects produced on the minds of sympathetic spectators, 
have, in some cases, been remarkable. Shakspeare says — 

" Guiltv creatures, sitting at a play. 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
i" Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
v:,2Vhey have proclaimed their malefaction. ' 

And a well authenticated story is recorded of a youog gentleman of 
the city of London, whoiihaving embezzled pait of his master's pro- 
I)erty, was, providentially, at a representation of the tragedy of 
George Barnwell at Drury Lane, when Mr. Ross, an admirable actor 
of his day, personated the character of George Barnwell, at whose 
fale the youth was so struck to the sojj^iittit it occasioned his imme- 
diate contrition and amendment, — prese&'ed him from ruin and dis- 
^"ace, — ^stopt him in his mad career, — and saved him from an igno- 
minious death. To theatrical representatipns he was, thus, indebted 
for more than life, — his redeemed honor and credit. JL 

In so far as regards the inculcation of principles ofHSpty and pa- 
triotism, or implanting the virtues of magnanimity, generosity and 
fidelity, in the, hearts of a people, no human ravention is so admir»- 
bly calculated for this purpose, as the xaried machinery of theatrical 
representation. To adduce a solitary example, — Who can be a spec- 
tator of the tragedy of Cato, •* without feeling his heart burn within 
him," and every pulse beating in unison with the sediments of that 
patriot hero ? — ^without glowing with emulous zegjjtp imitate his glo- 
rious example ? 

To conclude. — ^Where instruction is thus blenfieSwith amusement, 
— ^where the tendency is obviously of a salutary nature, every good 
parent will be anxious, — every master will be desirous, that the youth, 
under his protection, should be present at the representation of these 
moral, instructive, and sometimes a\\'ful scenes ; while every teacher 
will recommend the occasional attention of his pupils, that they may 

** Letm to do gooil from others' harm, 
And they shall do full well." 



ARE WE ALMOST THERE ? 

" Are we almost there — are wo almc^t there V* 

Said a dying girl, as she drew near home. 
" Are those our poplar trees which rear 

Their forms so high 'gainst the heaven's blue dome V* 

Then she talkeU of her flowers, and tiioujHit of tlic wcllt 
Where the cool water splasliM o'er the large white stone ; 

And she tliou;;ht it would soothe like a faiiy spell, 
Could she drink fiom th«t fount wlicn thi/cvcr wa^ on. 
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^Vhile yet bo young, and her bloom grew less, 
They had borae Tier away to a kindlier clime — 

For she would not tell that 'twas only distress 
Which had gather*d life's rose in its sweet spring time. 

And she had looked, when they bade her to look, 

At many a ruin and many a shrine — 
At the sculptured niche, and the pictured nook. 

And marked from high places the sun's decline. 

But in secret she sighed for a quiet spot. 

Where she oft htul played in childhood's hour ', 

Though shrub or flowret marked it not, 
'Twas dearer to her than the gayest bower. 

And oft did she ask, ** Are we almost there V 
But her voice grew faint, and flush'd cheek pale ; 

And they strove to soothe her, with useless care. 
As her sighs would escape on the evening gale. 

Then swiftly, more swiftly, they hurriedl her on ; 

But anxious hearts felt a chul despair ; 
For when the light of tliat eye was gone. 

And the quick pulse stopp'd, she was almost there ! 



ODDS AND ENDS: 

From thb Scrap Bochc of a Student. 



NO. I. 



Spirit op Matter. — ^There is a certain most subtle spirit, which 
pervades and lies hid in all gross bodies ; by the force and action of 
which spirit, the particles of bodies mutually attract one another at 
near distances, and cohere if contiguous ; and electric bodies operate 
at greater distances, as well in repelling as attracting the neighbour- 
ing corpuscules ; and light is emitted, reflected, /efracted, inflected, 
and heats bodies ; and all sensation is excited, and members of ani- 
mal bodies move at command of the will, namely, by the vibrations 
of this spirit, mutually propagated along the sohd filaments of the 
nerves, from the outward organs of sense to the brain, and from the ' 
brain into the muscles. — ^Nbwton. 

Structure of the Bird's Eye. — Birds, flying in the air, and 
meeting with many obstructions, as branches and leaves of trees, 
require to have their eyes sometimes as flat as possible for protection, 
but sometimes as round as possible, that they may see the small ob> 
jects, as flies and other insects, which they are chasing through the 
air, and which they pursue with the most unerring certainty. This 
could only be accomplished by giving them the power of suddenly 
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clianging ^e form of their eyes. Accordingly, there is a set of hard 
scales placed on the outer coat or covering of their eyes, round the 
place where the light enters ; and over these scales are dnnai the 
muscles or fihres, by which motion is communicated ; so that, by 
acting with these muscles, the bird can press the scales, and squeeze 
the natural magnifier of the eye into a round shape, when it wishes 
to follow an insect through the air, — and can relax the scales in or- 
der to flatten the eye again, when it would see a distant object, or 
move safely through leaves and twigs. This power of altering the 
shape of the eye is possessed by birds of prey in a very remarkable 
degree. They can see the smallest objects close to them, and can 
yet discern larger bodies at vast distances, as a carcase stretched upon 
the plain, or a dying fish upon the water. — Brougham. 

[N. B. — ^As regards the discerning of objects At a distance by 
birds of prey, the smell of the bird is a powerful auxiliary, — ^thi^ or- 
gan being, in all camiverous birds, most powerfully, and most beau- 
tifully developed. — R.] 

Instinct of Bbbs. — Of all insects the bee is, perhaps, the most^. 
gifted with instinct, as the following examples will prove. A snail, 
having crept into one of M. Reaumur's hives early in the morning, 
after crawling about for some time, adhered by means of its own^ 
slime to one of the glass panes, where, but for the bees, it would* 
prolmbly have remained till either a moist air, or its own spume had 
loosened the adhesion. The bees, however, ha^ong discovered the 
snail, immediately surrounded it, and formed a border of propolis * 
round the verge of its shell, which was at last so securely fixed to 
the glass, as to becoqie immoveable. 

** For ever closed the impenetrable door, 

H% sinks on death's cold ann to rise no more." 

Maraldi has related a somewhat similar instance. A houseless snail, 
or slug, as it is called, had entered one of the hives : the bees, as 
soon as they observed it, pierced it with their stings till it expired 
beneadi their repeated strokes; after which, being unable to dislodge 
it, they covered it all over with propolis. 

'* Embalmed in shroud of glue the mummy lies. 
No worms invade — no foul miasmas rise." 

In these two instances who can withhold his admiration of the inge- 
nuity and judgment of the bees ? In the first case, a troublesome 
treatore gained admission into the hive, which they could neither re- 
move nor destroy : here, then, their only resource was to deprive it 
of locomotion, and to obviate putrefaction, both which objects they 
accomplished most skilfully and securely, and with the least possible 

* Propolis fe a resinous substance collected by the bees, — it i? very tenacious and 
sfemi-traasparent, and emits a balsamic odour. Tt i<* ii^ed by them to attach the 
rombs to the roof and sides of theii dwelling, >top crevicc!*, fasten the hives or 
boxes to the floors and roofs, and strengthen the weak placocf their domiciles, and 
varnish iho cell- work of their combs. 
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expense ofiabour and materials. They applied their cemf^t, whcrr 
alone it was required, namely, round the verge of the shell. In the 
latter -^e, to obviate the evil of putrescence by the total exdosion 
of air,'T;Iiey were obliged to be more lavish of their material, and to 
form with it so complete an incrustation, as to guard them front the 
consequences which the atmosphere invariably produces upon aD ani- 
mal substances, that arc exposed to its action, after the extinction of 
life. May it not be asked, what means more effectual could human wis- 
dom have devised under similar circumstances ? — Bbvan, " On 
Bbbs." 

Coral Islands. — Few things are more curious, or more difficult 
to explain, than the immense quantity of coral formed in the sea, 
especially in the tropical regions. Coral is the production of various 
species of vermes, and it consists chiefly of carbonate of lime. Now, 
it is difficult to conceive where these animals procure such prodigious 
quantities of this substance. Sea- water, indeed, contains traces of 
sulphate of lime, but no other calcareous salt, that we know of. 
J^ence, it would appear, that these creatures must either decompose 
^dphate of lime, — though the quantity of that salt contained in sea- 
water seems inadequate to supply their wants— or they must form 
carbonate of lime from the constituents of sea-water in a way to- ^ 
tlilly above our comprehension. There is one fconscquence of this 
copious formation of coral, in the tropical regions, of consideilH>k 
importance to navigation, which has been clearly pointed out by Mr. 
Dalrj'mple, and seems now to be pretty well understood. Hie jrinds 
and waves accumulate these corals in large banks, which, cnt|Mbng 
the sand, gradually rise above tlie surface of yie waves, ano^nn 
islands. These, in the process of time, and probaljy through thQ 
agency of birds, become covered with vegetation, yid, frequently, 
loaded with timber. The bottom of these islands is nothing else but 
a coral-bank ; the surface is a black soil, formed of a mixture of 
sand and decayed vegetable matter ; the whole island is flat, long» 
and narrow, and, extends usually in its greatest length from north to 
south, because all the winds between the tropics blow either from the 
east or west. The sides of these islands frequently constitute a per- 
pendicular wall, and the sea, at a little distance from them, is of 
unfathomable depth. — " Philosophical Transactions." 

Bamboo Plant.-^A person, who has been in the countries, where 
the bamboo grows, can scarcely mention it without thinking on the 
endless uses to which its straitncss, lightness, and hoUowness, make * 
it applicable among the inhabitants. As it is found of all sizes, it 
has merely to be cut into pieces of the requisite length ; and Nature 
has already been the turner, and the polisher, and the borer, &c. 
Bamboo ^ the chief material of their dwellings, and of their curi- 
ous chairi?. couches, bed's, ^c. l^cir llutcs, and other vc'md instni- 
mentsi, arc the bamboo, with holes bored at the rcqiii:*itc* distances ; 
conduits for wnlcr arc jMpc? rn bamboo, cut '^lY with their purlitiou^i 
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reiuaiuing, and bamboo, split into threads, is twisted into ropes. — 
Aekott's •• Clemknts op Physics." 

Black Ants of Guyana. — M. Malonet, in his " Travels in the 
Forests of Guyana" says, " I crossed the river with M. de Prefon- 
taine, for the purpose of visiting the woods. In the midst of a sa- 
vannah, extending beyond the visible horizon, I observed a hillock, 
which had the appearance of being the work of man. He told me 
it was an ant-hill. * What !' said I, * is that immense structure the 
work oA^ insignificant insect ?' He proposed to take me — ^not to 
the ant-mll, but — towards the route of the labourers,^ In drawing 
near the wood, wc saw several columns of these insects ; some were 
going to, others returning from, the forest, carrying pieces of leaves, 
different seeds and roots. These black ants were of the largest spe- 
cies, but I had no desire to take a close survey of them. Their ha- 
bitation, to which I approached within about forty paces, appeared 
to be from fifteen to twenty feet liigh, and from thirty to forty broad ; 
its form was that of a pyramid, truncated at about one third of its 
height. A native once had the misfortune to meet one of these 
dreaded fortresses in turning up the earth ; he was obliged to aban- 
don his establishment, because he could not lay a regular siege to ti. 
)liis circumstance odturred also, to Mr. de Prefontainc on his first 
encaiapment at Rourau. To destroy them, he dug a circular trench, 
and filled it with a large quantity of dry wood, and when he had fired 
it in s ejaer al- places, he attacked the ant-hill with cannon. The sha- 
king jflv earth, and the bursting forth of the flames, leaving the 
enem|H|iP means of escape, they speedily fell victims to his conve- 
nience.' 

Oak Timber.— a sCventy-four gun ship swallows up 3,000 loads 
of oak timber, wnich is no less than 150,000 cubic feet. A load of 
timber is 40 feet, and of square timber 50 feet ; which 40 feet of 
lound or rough timber are reckoned a ton, and 50 of square timber 
a ton. It wUl, of course, take 2,000 large well-grown timbpr trees, 
of two tons each, to build a seventy-four. Supposing thele trees to 
have stood, at the distance they should stand in a plantation for such 
trees, each statute acre would contain forty trees ; consequently, the 
building of one seventy-four gun ship would clear ofi^ such wood- 
lands the timber of 50 acres. Tliere is not as much full grown tim- 
ber at present in all the national forests (from their neglected state) 
«• would replace or fit out a na\'y as it stood in 1810. — Montbath, 
*• On Forest Trees." 

Solar Phosphori. — The most powerful of these is the artificial 
compound of Canton, known familiarly by the name of phosphorus. 
If we mix three parts of calcined oyster shells in powder (fine shell 



' Ante arc divided into thr^classcs, male, female, and labourers. The two 
former employ themselves in continuing the species; the latter, a kind of neutra 
*ex, perform the various important tasks of collecting food, rearing^ the young, 
erecting cells, dec, 6(c. 
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lime wiil Uu) witli ont uf Howers of tiit|)Uuv, knU. nunmiiig 
ture into s crucibles. igiiiU- it for half un lioiir, wv t^liiiU 
bright paite will, oii txpiiaurt lu the sun-beama, or lo ilie 
tlay-Ught, or loan electrical explosion, acquire tire fucility of ^fainiiig 
in the dark, so as to iUuminate the ditd of a watch, and inuUe its 
figurea legible. It will, however, after a while cease to ^hiue ; bat 
if we keep the powder in a well-waahed jihia). a mere exposure 
the aun-beam will restore the luminescence. Oyster shelle. stnid ' 
with sulphur in b crucible, and ignited, yield a more poweifil p] 
phoreecent substnacc than the powder : thi?, alfo, must be kept ii 
clusely-elopped jthial. 

VAi-wB-fsaiA. — Dr. Darwin, in hii. " Botanic Garden." gives the 

following- account of the VQlVuneria, a singularly organized plant, 

which grows at the bottom of the river Rhone. The flowers of ' 

feiAolt plant tloat un the Burftu» of tli« water, and arc funuahcd 

n etarlic spiral staik, which extends or contracts, as the water 

. (IT falls. This rise or fall, from the torrents, which llow into the rii 

' often amounting to niauy feet in a few hours. The flowers of 

male plants are i^roduced under water; and as noon as the U 

ting farina is mature, tliey separate thcmeelves from the plant, 

to the surface, and arc wafted by the air, or borne by the 

to the female fiowere, and, aftei' completing the proceas of 

nation, expire. 

OF Mountains. — Geologirts have recorded 
ces of mountains sinking into the earth. Among many wl 
be adduced, the follo'H'ing are remarkable : — 

In the south of France, on the 23rd of June. 1827, 
Ijckiuging to the chain of the Cevemies, sunk with aa awful 
into the valley of the Pradincs, overwhelming a small villa^ in i 
course, and spreading devastation lo a considerable distance. 

Tlie Dritish Channel is supposed to have been formed by tiie ob- 
norptiun of the earth, which originally connected Great Britain with 
the Contfnent. The eruptions from the ancient volcanoes of ceal 
France have elevated that part of the country as much above 
level of the eeu, as the bottom of the Channel is below it. 

In 180Cj a beautiful valley, interspersed with pleasant villi ^ 
tjchweitz. a canton in Switzerland, became a scene of awful 
mily. Daring the peatieful serenity of u summer's evening, the in> 
► habitants, amounting to two thousand souls, were involreil in sud- 
den destruction by the falling of the north-cast projection of the 
Itcweiiberg mountain, which covered more than three square miles of 
fertile country. 

The ignorant attribute pbenomenn. such as these, ti^the malietoua 
rtgency of lien da and evil spirite, and foolishly retort totpells and 
ircigms to save themselves. The student of nature views them 
3 the cCcct of plain natural causes — l/ic sudden expansion oj 
parthlex of vialer — the ignilion of rooiliuslibh bodies — or the 
tion nf the lav of ifravily ' 
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list! 'tis mirth. 

Lilt ! 'tis music o'er the sea, 

Oh ! how sweet each tone is stealing. 
Like soften'd light, all mellowly. 

From woman s eye its rays revealing. 

And as we mutely list'ning stand. 
What means this thrill within the heart, 

As if each chord so chastened, bland, 
Would rather grief than joy impart 1 

' Tis — ^that the wizard sound ipvites. 
The blossoms of life's happier spring. 

By its sweet breathing back to earth. 
To make us weep tneir withering. 

The maniac thus, by simple spell. 
Is oft recaird to reason s waking. 

Whilst memory bids the tear-drop swell, 
To ease his conscious bosom's aching. 



ntGHLAND FIDELITY. 



Oa the night of the battle of Culloden, while Donald Kennedy 
sitting at the fire with his two sons, grown up boys, beside him. 
and his wife was busy dressing a wound he had received in the leg, 
in the heat of the engagement, a timid rap was heard at the door. 
' Come in/ cried Donald, ' Come in,' said his wife and two sons at 
once. V 

Donald's wife, snatching a piece of fir in her hand, which burned 
to the cheek of the chimney, hastened to the door, to shew the un- 
expected visitor ' ben,' to the fire. Before she got the length of the 
door, it was partially opened, and the pale countenance of a tall 
figure muffled up in a coarse cloak presented itself. It looked eagerly 
towards the fire-side, as if afraid to enter, until it had got some idea 
of the character of the inmates. 

' Come in, please your honour,' said Donald's wife, as she ap- 
proadiedthe dbor. 

The figure, after having seemingly satisfied itself there was no par- 
ticolar danger, advanced towards the hearth, and sat down on a 
roughly-made chair, which Donald placed before the fire for that pur- 
pose. 

Donald's two boys, who were at that time of life when the mind 
is apt to give credence to the stories about apparitions, which were 
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lime will lUi) wilh *mu v-i tlnwuiv il rulpliiiv. unJ v.imiiiiiig the nur- 
ture into a cruciUc. ii^iiitL il for Itali i«n hour. u\- shull Hud that tii 
bright part:? will, uii L\i).^^iire lo tli..- iun-l)oams. i>r lt> tho cobiuJ^" 
(lay-light, ur loan tlcctiicul explosion, acquire tht facility of tuning 
in the dark, so as to illuminate the dial of a watch, and make i 
figures legible. It will, however, after a while cease lo shine ; " 
if we keep tlie ix)wder in a well- washed i)hial, a mere ^^P^*^|.^ 
the sun-beam A^nll restore the luminescence. Oyster shells, stratiti 
with sulphur in a crucible, and ignited, yield a more powerful p» 
phorescent substance than the powder : thi^. id-^-o, must be kept i 
closely-stopped phial. ^ , , 

Vallisnkria. — ^Dr. Darwin, in his " Botanic Garden,'' ^"^^y^^ 
following account of the VntWunerias a singularly organized pjaa^ 
which grows at tlie bottom of the river Rhone. The flowers of tc 
female plant float on the surface of the water, and are furnished w^ 
un elastic spiral stalky which extends or contracts, as the water rv 
or falls. This rise or fall, from the ton-cnts, which flow into the rV* 
often amounting to many feet in a few^ hours. The flowers ^^^ 
wia/e plants are [)rodueed under water ; and as soon as the fecx:;^ 
ting farina is mature, they separate themselves from the pi' 
to the surface, and are wafted by the air, or borne by the 
to the female flowers, and, after completing the process of 
nation, exjiire. 

Sinking of Mountains. — Geologists have recorded 
CCS of mountains sinkhig into the earth. Among many 
be adduced, the following are remarkable : — 

In the south of France, on the 23rd of June, 1827 » 
belonging to the chain of the Ccvennes, sunk with. 
into the valley of the Pradines, overwhelming a an 
course, and spreading devastation to a considerable 

The Biitish Channel is supposed to have been 
sorption of the earth, which originally connected 
the Continent. Tlie eruptions from tiie ancient v 
France have elevated that part of the coiintry 
level of the sea, as the bottom of the Channel is 

In 1806, a beautiful valley, interspersed with 
Schwcitz, a canton in Switzerland, became a a 
mity. During the peaceful serenity of a snnun 
habitants, amounting to two thousand souls, 
den destruction by the falling of the north' 
llosonberg momitain, which covered more than 
fertile country. 

The ignorant attribute phenomena, vassh 9M- 
agency of fiends and evil spiijts, and fobliafabL 
orcisms to save themselves. The stodent i 
as the eficct of plain natural ca mc g t h ^ 
particles of watcr-^he ignition of CMbw^ 
tioH of the law of gravity. 
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liiiK- will a.>) Mill) uu. uf ll.,wi;i> .1 :<.l|>liiii. M.d. r..miiiii.L; lilt- mix- 
ture into u <.TUL-ibl<;. ii^iiili. it I'm' liiitl mi lumi. uv sliall tiiitl thut the 
bright [larts will, un i.\ii.i>urv t.i xW- sim-licams. or lu tin; uoDintoii 
il&y-ljght, ur to .111 cluctrical cxiiluaiou. iicquirc the fuuility of ^^hining 
in the dark, to as to illuminutc the diul of a wutch, and inakc its 
figures legible. It will, however, nfter u while l'cosc \q Ehine ; but 
if wc keep tike powder in a well-washed phiul, a mere expoeurc to 
the mui-bcam will restore the lumincBeenee. Oyster shells, stratified 
with sal|>liur in n crucible, and i^iitcd. yield a uiure powerful phoe- 
Ithoi'cseciit isubatimcc than the powder ; thi^f, hIm), must be kept in a 
elusely-stopped phial. 

VaIiLiskkria. — Dr. Durwin, in his " Botanic Garden," gives the 
following account of tlie VaUimeria, a singularly organized plant. 
which prows at the bottom of the rii-er Rhone. The flowers of the 
female plant Hoat on the surfocc of the wtitcr, and are furnished with 
an eloific spiral stalk, which extends or contracts, as the water riaes 
or fulls. This rise or fall, from the torrents, which flow into the river, 
often amounting to many fett in n few hours. The flowers of the 
male plants are produced under water ; and as soon as the fecunda- 
ting forina is mature, they separate themselves from the plant, riae 
to the surface, and :u'e wafted by the air, or borne by the current, 
to the female flowere. and, after completing the process of impreg- 
nation, expire. 

SiNEiNO OF Mountains. — Geologists have recorded many iostmn- 
ccs of mountains sinking into tlie earth, Among many whiaf?night 
be adduced, the following are renuirkable : — ''^ 

In the south of France, on the 23rd of June, 1827, a mountwn, 
belonging to the chain of tlie Ccvennes, sunk with an awful cnotL 
into lie valley of the Pradines, overwhelming a small village in ha 
course, and spreading devastation to a considerable distance. 

The Uritjsh Channel is supposed to have been formed by tlie ab- 
sorption of the earth, which originally connected Great Britun niA 
tbe Continent. The eruptions from the ancient volcanoes of caitnJ 
I'Vance have elevated that part of the country as much abon dw 
level of the sea, as the bottom of the Channel ia below it. ^ 

In 1806, a beautiful valley, interspersed with pleasant v 
Sebweitz, a canton in Switzerland, became a scene of awful f 
mity. During the peaceful serenity of a summer's eveningirj^ 
. habitants, amounting- to two thousand souls, v ■ - -- 
den destruction by the falling of the nortt-e 
Hosonberg momitain, which covered more than tbrce si 
fertUe country. 

The ignorant attribute phenomena, such, as these, t 
agency of fiends and evil spirits, and foolishly reiort to u 
orcisms to save themselves. The student (^nature vi,ei( 
as the effect of plain natural causes — the midiir 
particles of mater — tie ignition of combtuUMi ii 
tion of the lau! of gravity. 
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lime will iKi) wilh oik- of tluwurs of i^ulphur, und. raminiui^ the mix-' 
ture into u crucihle, ii^iiitc it tVir liult an litmr. wl* slmll tind that tlie 
bright parts will, un cxpoffurc to the ::un-l)cam$>, or to tlie common 
day-light, or to an clectricul explosion, acquire the facility of shining 
in the dork, so as to illuminate the dial of a watch, and make its 
figures legible. It will, however, after a while cease to shine ; but 
if we keep the powder in a well-washed phial, a mere exposure to 
the sun-beam will restore the luminescence. Ovster shells, stratified 
with sulphur in a crucible, and ignited, yield a more powerfial phos- 
phorescent substance than the powder : thi!<, also, must be kept in a 
closely-stopped phial. 

Vallisneria. — Dr. Darwin, in his *' Botanic Garden,** gives the 
following account of the Vallisneria, a singularly organized plant, 
which grows at the bottom of the river Rhone. The flowers of the 
female plant float on the surface of the water, and are furnished with 
an elastic spiral stalk, which extends or contracts, as the water rises 
or falls. This rise or fall, from the torrents, which flow into the river, 
often amounting to many feet in a few hours. The flowers of the 
male plants are produced under water ; and as soon as the fecunda- 
ting farina is mature, they separate themselves from the plant, rise 
to the surface, and are wafted by the air, or borne by the current, 
to the female flowers, and, after completing the process of impreg- 
nation, expire. 

Sinking op Mountains. — Geologists have recorded many instan- 
ces of mountains sinking into the earth. Among many whiiqt^iTmght 
he adduced, the following are remarkable : — *^' 

In the south of France, on the 23rd of June, 1827, a mountain, 
belonging to the chain of the Cevennes, sunk with an awful crash 
into the valley of the Fradines, overwhelming a small village in its 
course, and spreading devastation to a considerable distance. 

The British Channel is supposed to have been formed by the ab- 
sorption of the earth, which originally connected Great Britain with 
the Continent. The eruptions from the ancient volcanoes of central 
France have elevated that part of the country as much above tli& 
level of the sea, as the bottom of the Channel is below it. 

In 1806, a beautiful valley, interspersed with pleasant viUagea, i 
Schweitz, a canton in Switzerland, became a scene of awfdl 
mity. During the peaceful serenity of a summer's evening, the i 
habitants, amounting to two thousand souls, were involved in 
den destruction by the falling of the north-east projection' 
Rosenberg mountain, which covered more than three aqusre 
fertile country. 

The ignorant attribute phenomena, such as these, ti^ 
agency of fiends and evil spirits, and foolishly resort to I 
orcisms to save themselves. The student of nature v* 
as the eflect of plain natural causes — the sudden ^ 
particles of water — the ignition of combustible M 
tion of the law of gravity. 




eS Highland h'ldflily- 

tlien 90 current in the Highlands, stood trembling lieside Iheir fiithcr. 
cleu-ly under the impreseion th&t the %ure was eome supematun) 
vitttant. 

All IhiB time the strHng'er had not uttered b word, but, after beiiig' 
seated, cast repeated luoke to all comers of tlie hotue, at if uiiie«n- 
lest there should be other inmates than it had yet »een. Donald 
broke the temporary silence which prevailed, after the luvstenona 
visitant had taVcn a kM. ' It is a dark night, and not xery 'pleasant 
travelling in so hilly a country as this,' said the HiglUand host to hi* 
guest. 

■ Well do I know that, for 1 have been travelling till I am quite 
exhausted' said the stranger. 

■ You look very fatigued indeed : Mary, lassie, get the wiim-out 
gentleman a little of the ' creature' to refresh bim,' said Donttld. 
turning from the stranger to his wife. 

The words were hardly uttered, when tlie whiskey bottle was 
brongbt. ' Take a glass. Sir ; it will do j-ou good,' said Mary, ma 
the held oiit a glass of whiskey to the stranger. 

The latter took the glass from her hand. ' Your good health, my 
woman : yours. Sir, and all your friends,' faid he. as he put the E- 
quid to bis mouth. 'Drink it out. Sir, it will do you good,' aaid 
Donald and bis wife, simultaneously. The stranger emptied his glass, 
and thanked the host and his wife for their hospitality. Bo^ the 
latter drank to the figure's good health. 

' Yesterday was a sad day on Culloden Moor,* said the stranger. 
moving his chair somewhat nearer the fire. 

' It was that, your honour, for friend and foe.' said Donald. 

' You have b-p'i in the enniagement, I presume, from the wound 
you have got,' l.; -.- ■■■■■d the ;traiiger. 

Donald, who had from the lir?t inferred from his gnest's manner, 
that he was n person belonging to the higher ranks of life, now be- 
gan to surmise, lliat be was one of the friends of the Duke of Cam< 
berland. He. consequently, judged it most prudent to return on eva- 
sive answer to the question. " A price is set upon the Pretender : it 
will be a wonder if he be not apprehended,' said the stranger. Do- 
nald, on hearing the word Pretender, cast a sinister took at his guest. 

' Have vou heard of the thirty thousand pounds offered for his 
head, dead or alive ? That will be a chance for soniebody,* resumed 
the stranger. ■ They have been speaking about it, I believe, an- 
swered the Highland-man drily. 

There wa« now a coolness in Donald's manner, compared with 
what it was at first, which the stranger could not fnil to remark, 
know the pbce of Charles' concealment ; it is not far off; if you ■ 
tsaist mc in delivering him up to his enemies, we sbtdl shaiV' 
princely reward between ua." 

Donald, wounded though he was, started that moment to his feet, 
and darting to a comer of the room for his sword, returned with the 
weapon. ' Sir,' caid he, bis eye Sashing v.-ith indignation, as he 
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spoke, ' Sir» thou ait a dead inaii> rather than thou should'st be the 
means of the Prince losing his life.' As he spoke, he drew his wea- 
pon, and was about to thrust it at the stranger, when Mary rushed 
in between them. 

* Holdr said the stranger, ' I am the Prince.' And so saying, he 
embraced Donald, and burst into a flood of tears. ' My friend,' said 
Ke, as soon as the fiiUness of his heart allowed him to speak : ' my 
friend, I only spoke thus, to see whether I was in the cottage of a 
friend or foe ; such proofs of attachment, such noble-mindednets, 
are rarely to be met with in the world.' 

Donald was confounded at the disclosure. For a time he oould 
scarcely credit the presence, in his own house, of the Prince he so 
modi lored and venerated. Charles drew aside his cloak, and en- 
tering into fJBuniliar conversation with Donald, soon satisfied him of 
bis identity. ' Thy wound, then, my friend, has been got in my 
service,' said the Prince. ' It was,' said the other. ' Had I ten 
thousand lives, I would willingly have sacrificed them all for thee.* 
* Frigid, if I recover my rightful crown and dominions, thou shalt 
not be forgotten, said Charles. ' I seek no such reward/ said the 
other. Donald and his wife, together with the Pnnce, then entered 
into conversation, as to the most effectual means of concealing the 
latter ftom his enemies. It was agreed that the best way would be 
to keep one of Donald's sons constantly stationed in the day-time on 
a neighbouring eminence, whence could be seen at a great distance 
amy suspicious persons coming in the direction of the Highland-man's 
iKMise ; in whMch case the young lad was to give the alarm in time 
lor the Prince to conceal himself in a hiding-place provided for the 
purpose. Donald had fewer fears for the si^ety of his illustrious 
ward daring the night, as a large mastiff he kept, would keep any 
intruders at bay after he was unchained, which he regularly was, 
during the Prince's stay, immediately on its getting dark. Whfle 
thus solicitonsly careful about Charles' personal safety, Donald and 
his wife were not forgetful of his comfort, so far as it was in their 
power to administer it. They daily sent their youngest son to In- 
vemeas, a distance of fourteen miles, to procure such conveniences 
for him as were within the reach of their humble means. After re- 
maining for fifteen days in Donald's humble habitation, by which 
time his enemies had relaxed in the rigorousness of their s^u^ for 
him, the Prince parted with his tried friend, and by travelling in 
disguise, escaped to some of the western islands, whence, after wait- 
ing his opportunity, he escaped to France. 

In four years afterwards, news was received at Loch Ness side, 
one cold winter's day, that a Highlandman belonging to that part of 
the country, was apprehended, and put into Inverness jail, charged 
with ' lifting a cow' belonging to a neighbouring laird. Who the 
person was, the Fort Augustus footpost could not tell. Next 
day, however, it was ascertained that the unfortunate Highland- 
man was Donald Kcnncdv. The prnt^ation which the annnounce- 
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ment of this fact created throughout the country, wa* most ii . 
for dl had by this time heard uf his coarage in battle, as well m 
the extraordinary fidelity he had sliewn to Charles. 

As the day of Donald's trial advanced, public interest in hia 6 
grew deeper and deeper. Never was tlie sympatliy of the fommniuty,-^' 
in the case of any umlefactor, so strongly expressed. All knew ihat^^^ 
the offence with which Donald was charged, could be eubitantiatcd ^ 
by the clearest evidence ; and the only hope of hiH escaping the Ho- 
guinary clutches of the law, was in the possibility of a flaw being 
detected in the indictment. The day of Donald's trial arrived. Ncto 
before was Inverness bo crowded on any similar occasion. Strangtn 
poured in from aJI quarters. The court was opened, mnd Donold'i 
trial proceeded. During the whole time it lasted, the stillnesa of 
death pervaded all present. The evidence was so clear, that the jury 
could not but convict, unless they chose to commit the most wilful 
peijury. The tiling pained them beyond measure. A verdict □( 
guilty was returned. 

The counsel for the prisoner then rose, and addressed the Bench 
in mitigation of punishment. He dwelt most feelingly on the extra- 
ordinary display of noble -mindedaes! which the panel had given in 
protecting the life of the Pretender, when he knew that by deliver- 
ing him up he would receive a reward of £30,000 ; and hoped that 
one who had displayed so much disinterestedness would not be se- 
verely punished for an offence unaccompanied with bloodshed or vio- 
lence, and to which the unhappy man had been compelled by dire 
necessity. 

The judge ]irocccded to pass sentence. The tear that glistened in 
his lordship's eye, and the unusual solemnity of his appearance, told 
before the words were uttered, the sentence to be pronounced. His 
lordship then said, that during his whole official career he never met 
with a case of so affecting a nature ; and had the prisoner stood con- 
victed of any other offence, murder excepted, he should have been 
as lenient as the law would admit ; but the crime of stealing cattle 
being unfortunately so prevalent in that part of the country, exam- 
ples were urgently called for ; and as, moreover, every late ca«e of 
the kiud had Ix.'en visited witli the extreme penalty, it was his duty, 
however agonizing to bis feelings, to sentence the prisoner at the bar 
to be executed tliat day six weeks. 

The passing of the sentence excited a thrill of the deepest sorrow 
among all present. There was scnrculy a dry eye in the court. 

The hour appointed for the execution arrived. Donald mounted 
l!ie ladder with a firm step. He looked around on the assembled 
multitude, and after standing silent and motionless for a few minvtee, 
as if his heart had been too full for utterance, he shortly addrewed 
the spectators. He told them that he did not fear deatli, in so far as 
he himself was concerned ; hut he felt reluctant to quit the world, to 
leave his wife and two sonK exposed to scorn. He erpressed his sa- 
lisfactioii that it was not for taking away the life of a ' 
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ture, or any other crime which the voice of religion or conscience 
pronounced to be one of a deep die, — ^that he was about to suffer a 
disgraceful death. He concluded by making one request ; and none 
of those who were present were likely ever to forget the emphasis 
with which he made it, or the supplicating looks which accompanied 
the words. That request was, that nobody would ever ' cast up' to 
his wife or sons, the ignominious fate to which he had been doomed, 
which he was about to meet. ' If you do,' said he, ' you will shorten 
Mary's days, and drive the fatherless lads to a country where no 
heather blooms.' 

He would evidently have proceeded, but the heavings of his breast 
choked his utterance. He dropped the signal, and in a few seconds 
was in another world. A deep groan simultaneously bursting from 
the crowd, told how deeply they felt for the unfortunate Doncdd. 

Such is the substance of the story which the old man we met in 
the Glen of Aultmore told my friend and me. It is nothing to read 
it, compared with hearing it drop from the lips of the old man. He 
bad it all from his Either who witnessed the execution, and who could 
never allude to his fate without dropping a tear. We felt deeply 
afilscted at the recital. And many a hundred times have I since thought 
of the illnstrious fidelity of Donald Kennedy, and denounced both the 
law and the judge, wluch, for so trivial an offence as Donald after- 
wards committed, could have doomed him to an ignominious end. 



TRB FAMILY 8BPULCHRB. 

CIoM by a grave three moumere prayed, 

When day was almost done ; 
And on a tombstone, newly laid. 

Beamed the departing sun. 

One wore a recent widow's dress ; 

Her fiace was pale and fair. 
And very sad ; — but there was less 

Of grief than patience there. 

Two youths were kneeline at her side. 

In early boyhood^s flush ; 
And through their veins, in life's first pride, 

The pure blood seemed to rush. 

His arms were reverently crost 

Upon each stripling's breast : 
The father they had lately lost. 

Was in that place of rest. 

Their prayer was ended : — as they rose, 

The widow joined their hands : 
" Mysons !" she said, " let this world's woes 

"Draw closer friendship's bands. 

" We three have prayed upon the grave 

*' For us and our's designed ; 
" It holdeth one so true and brave, 

" His like is not behind. 
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'* I feel I have not lonsr to stay 

" Before I, too, shall be 
" Reposing here ; — then come and pray, 

" My children ! over me." 

Years paued away, and in that time. 

The Drothers were estranged : 

And mutual doubt and conscious crime 

Each clouded spirit changed. 

• • • • • 

Two old men in a burjring place. 

Knelt by a moas-claid stone ; 
One in his hands concealed his face. 

And thought himself alone : 

But wistfully the other gazed ;— ^ 
Hoped,— dreaded, — ^hoped again : 

The downcast eyes at length were raised ; 
They knew each other then. 

Those aged men had both returned 

From countries fitraway. 
Because their softened souls had yearned. 

Upon that grave to pray. 

They prayed, — and thought of her who slept 

The sepulchre within ; 
And, heart to heart, the brothers wept 

O'er years of pride and sin. 

Together in that tomb thev lie. 

And mingle dust with dust : 
They lived too long in enmity * — 

They died in love and trust. 
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OR, 



THE BUSHRANGER'S CONFEDERATE. 
[A Tale op the Colony.] 



CBAPTBR I. 



It was on the 4th June, 1 8 , the commemoration of a Royal 

Birth-day, that a more than usual bustle was ohservable in the gene- 
rally quiet streets of Hobart Town. Three o'clock, the customary 
'hour for the temporary suspension of public business, had arrived, 
and the public offices were closely shut. Sundry smart and smug 
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officials, swelling ia all the great importance of official rank, were 
seen moving proudly towards Government-house, to partake of the 
princely banquet which the Lieutenant Governor, Colonel Saville, had 
80 liberally provided ; and the principal carriage-entrance was thronged 
and blocked up with vehicles of various description. The six old 
guns at the Battery, too, had been brought into requisition, and, ever 
and anon, blurted forth their short, shsurp, unequal fire, which rever- 
berated in a glorious echo-— first from Mount Wellington, and, after- 
wards, from the rocky recesses of the Dromedary and Mount Direc- 
tion ; while such ships in the harbour, as could mount guns, occa- 
sionally broke the "stilly silence" by firing them off, greatly, as was 
thought, by more than one " douce honest man," to the wilful and 
ungainfiil waste of a great deal of good g^powder. 

In her own apartment at Roseville Lodge, at New Town, sat 
Isabel St. Clair. Her beautiful dark hair hung in luxuriant negli- 
gence over her sweet and lovely features, and ornaments of a most 
costly and elegant description, were spread out on a brightly polished 
rose-wood dr^sing table. But the thoughts of Isabel were far — far 
away from the idle pageantry, in which she was expected to take a 
distinguished part. She heard the roaring of the g^uns, announcing 
the commencement of the forthcoming festivities : but her heart waa 
not with them, and she sat, sad and thoughtful, thinking of one, who, 
she knew, would not be an invited guest, and deploring the necessity 
of her own compulsory attendance. 

The apartment, which Isabel occupied, conmianded a splendid view 
of the majestic Derwent. It was lighted only by one large window, 
which opened on a verdant lawn, leading down to the water-side, 
and cultivated with much taste with several rare shrubs and flowers. 
Her father, Oliver St. Clair, himself a widower, was gifted with the 
purest taste, and the most polished imagination. Possessed of ex- 
tensive property in the Colony, in high favour with the Governor, 
and leac&ng a life of refined independence, all his feelings and afiec- 
tiona — ^his hopes and fears — were centered in the happiness of his 
only child — ^the lovdy Isabel : and no one, who has not been simi- 
lariy circumstanced, can tell how deeply — ^how fondly, and how fer- 
vently Ohver St. Clair loved his chUd. And weU did she deserve 
this love. Left motherless at an age, when a mother's care and 
tenderness are most required — especially by a daughter, — she grew 
up under the vigilant eye of a doating father, compensating, in some 
degree, for the loss of a wife, whom he tenderly loved. Rigidly se- 
^ttded from mixed society, till she had reached her eighteenth year, 
^Uabel was not gifted with those free and forward accomplishments, 
^hich uBuaUy characterize the manner of those, who mix freely with 
*"' the world," — she was as artless as innocence itself; and, imbued 
^^th great sensibility and feeling, she gave vent to the unaffected 
^aiputoes of nature with a winning simplicity, which was extremely 
^^E^sctnating. . 

Secluded, however, as Isabel had been, and tenderly watchful as 
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hnd been her father, her heart, long before tlie period at her ii 
duction into society, had become a prey to the ejfoiler — Love, 
youth, apparently of bumble origin, hiid been engaged by lier U 
Bs a conlidcntial overseer, or rather niaiiHger, of his cxteiuivi 
pertv at Pitt-water : and. in the frequent intereoUTKe, which t 
sarily took place between young Edgar Walton and Mr. Si, ( 
»be had many opportunities of discovering virtues and acqiiirementi^^k^ 
which indicated a spirit of no ordinary mould. Through an ^pnreiir --— ' 
but, evidently, a cooetrained humihty, bursts of high and Iwu^itk*^ 
feeling would oceaBionally flash forth, which evinced, at least in fli^^ 
eatiniation of the partial Isabel, the existence of a degree of «upe- — " 
riority infinitely above his assumed -station ; and the delicate and-^^ 
respectful, but yet ardent attentions, which he instinctively and invt- 
riably paid to herself, served to augment her admiration for him, and 
sowed the seeds of much subsequent suffering to both of them. 

The mystery, which was attached to young Walton, was consider- 
Bbly increased by his own ignorance of the condition of his parents. 
All be could recollect vi-as the death of his mother, who died when 
he was about fix years of age, so that even this recollection wa* 
vague and imperfect. He remembered, however, that she was a 
very melancholy lady, and had suffered much from iU-health — that 
she lived very secluded in a village, near London, and was frequently 
visited by an elderly gentleman, who, after her death, took him, 
Edgar, under his protection, placed him at school, where he con- 
tinued till he was seventeen, when his patron died suddenly, leaving 
him no other means of subsistence, than such as his education would 
afford him. Without a friend or a home, he eagerly embraced an 
opportunity of accomptinying a gentleman, in the capacity of clerk 
and secretary, to Van Dienieu's Land, where he arrived about three 
years before his introduction to Mr. St. Clair, to whom he soon be. 
cune warmly attached, and who, in return, very highly esteemed his 

From a person of Mr. St. Clair's penetration, sharpened aa it wu 
by his affection for his child. Isabel's growing attachment to Edgar 
Walton could not long remain concealed -, and although his love for 
his child was extremely vehement, still, the pride, which is insepe- 
rable from all high-spirited persons, precluded any approbulion of 
such conduct ; the eonseiiuence, therefore, woe, in the first instance, 
a remonstrunce with Isabel ; — in the second, a rupture with Edgar. 

The remonstrance with Isabel will explain the individual character 
and dispositions of both father and daughter, with much more force, 
than any description we could afford. Edgar was preparing to leave 
the house at New Town, after exhibiting more than his usual atten- 
tions to Isabel, whom he had accompanied into the garden, with the 
ostensible purjjose of cxjilaining to her the ptculiar botanical charac- 
teristics of sohie rare native shrubs, as well as of stveral choice 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope ; but. really, for the purpose uf 
whispering certain soft and tender Mntimenta into the ear of the not 
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unwilling or reluctant damsel. All this Mr. St. Clair vigilantly 
observed ; and he was now determined t6 break off an attachment, 
which, in his estimation, was calculated only to entail upon his be- 
loved child much misery and wretchedness. 

As soon as Edgar had left the house, Mr. St. Clair entered the 
room, in which his daughter was sitting ; and, with that peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance, which denotes some important communica- 
tion, he thus addressed his child : — " Isabel, my love* how long have 
I deserved to lose your confidence ?** 

" Confidence!" gasped Isabel, "what does my dear fother mean?" 

*' Isabel !" continued Mr. St. Clair, moumiullyi " you deceive 
me !" 

"Deceive you — ^my beloved father! oh! no — I could not clo that!" 

" You love the boy, Walton," resumed Mr. St. Clair ; in a tonie 
of some asperity, ** and this you have concealed from me." 

Isabel turned pale, trembled, and then blushed. " I do, indeed, 
love Edgar Walton, my dear father ; and so do y<m love him, and 
every one who knows him : and does not he regard us in return ?" 

"My pool* simple child," said the father, with a melancholy smile: 
" Yon do not know what Love is." 

" Indeed I do !" answered Isabel, with enthusiasm — ■'* When I 
anxiously watch the budding of sweet and'beautiful flowei^, and see 
them expand into blossoms of rich fragrance, I* love them ; — ^when> 
in your absence, I gaze upon the darkening sky, and see the bright 
and beautiful stars appear — ^followed by the lovely moon — I love them, 
because I know they will light my dear father to his home, and be- 
cause I feel, in my silence and soUtude, that he gazes at them, too ; 
•^-and when I sit by the side of the dear and rippling stream, watch- 
ing the birds and insects sporting in their happiness, I love it, and 
tliem, and all things around me : and do I not love you-— ^md is not 
this love, my father ?" 

Oliver St. Clair regarded his child with a strnnge feeling of ad- 
miration and solicitude : of her artlessness he had no doubt,— of its 
consequences he felt a sad and fearful foreboding. " These things^ 
r know, you love, Isabel, but do you not love young Walton more 
than all?" 

" What ! better than you, my dear, kind father ? Oh ! tio, no !'' 

" Well : listen to me, Isabel. The time is coming, when it will 
be necessary, that you should be introduced into society. The per- 
sons, with whom you will then associate, will be yoiu" equals, and not, 
like this young menial, your inferiors ; and it i^ill then become you, 
as my daughter, to avoid all farther intercourse with persons in his 
situation. However, as regards Mr. Walton, I shall remove him to 
my property at Perth, where his services are particularly required t 
he has grown by far too familiar of late." 

Isabel, in her simplicity, would have remonstrated agamst thi» 
trarpose of her feither, but he immediately quitted the room, leaving: 
ner to reflections, at once novel, interesting and moornfol* 
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Mr. St, Clair sought Edprai". -^Yhjui he loiinJ just mounting hler 
horse to proceed to Pitt- water : he requested his attcndimce for a 
fow minutes, ar.d led the v. ;-v into the hbrr.rv. ** ^Mr. Walton," he 
said. — nud there was a t\\d::.5s in i.is Lianner, x^rv different to his 
usual course — ** 1 lui'.\' rart'.ov.iiir r.cci oi* vour services at mv Pertli 
estate: the overseer, thero. iia* ^eon actiiig vor\- improperly, and I 
want a ^Jv^rsou \.n your su\ul';ic?? ;.i.sl activiiy to supercede his negli- 
jM'uco. and iret the iucu ;-.:.i vr^iKr i.iai Uindii/* 

** Sir I" — take red Evi^vr. " \\ u irrca:!;. cverrate my poor abilities, 
aud it would bo e,;sv to e^^ir.i^o s^r/.e r^ison better qualined than me 
for such an uude!t;ikir.i:. 

*' Mr. Walt or I." a';-i.vl Mr. St. Clali*. v^hu experienced some diffi- 
culty in iV!?tr*diuiiir his ii;ui^:u*.;;.-:i rj-^-anli Edgar, for maintaining, 
*w he ivusidercvi, a eU:idea-;L::e ej-rc^'.^oudence v.ith his daughter : — 
** Mr. Walton* 1 have i^erieet ccundence in your abilities, and, with- 
out Hiu>ther word, L expect to be obeyed hy you. as well as by every 
other |H*r^«u over w :u^u\ I may have any control." 

** Oboyed! coativil *^-<.viio<ii Edirir. *' Indeed, Sir, I do not un- 
derstand \ou." 

"Must I s:oa>. pliii:».er. ihca :" re* lied Mr. St. Clair, now giving 
\ent to his pu^jion^ *• Let us understand each other, ^Ir. Walton. 
Your atteutio!\s to my daaarhter ij^oi; need not start. Sir !) have been 
ot* late, sueh as she ouirht not to receive, nor a person in your situa- 
tion to bestow : if, there foie. \cu ^vi^;-, to remain in my service, you 
will immediately i>rov\.v;l to rer:".i.'* 

Edti;ar*s young bUvvl v.a.^ o'l tire, and he replied warmly : — "I 
know not what vou mean. Z^Ir. St. C'.;iir,** he said, '* bv thus taunt- 
ing mc with my servitude to }ou, — stiil less d-> 1 uiiderstand your 
meai\in&r> ais roir-irds ^li*s St. CLiir. M.; Lit tent ions to her. Sir (here 
his voitv irrew tremulous) hav^^ -jcv:!! t''..-so of a fateful heart, for 
kindness to a forlorn and iVicudLss cr^ h.;a — a:id I hope they will 
never be othcrwiso: but, Sir. ;;*\^'i mcau to ui-;;e aav arbitrar\- con- 
ditious with respect to mv servitude. 1 tell vou at once, I will not 
reci^guize tliem," 

** Tndv, voumr Sir. vou src^k proudlv : it would better become a 
jierson in your dependent situation, to behave mther more humbly." 

" Dependence, Sir !" exclaimed Edgar : •^^ How am I dependent 
upon you. who receive the full benefit of my sen ices ? The obligation 
is, .it lease, mutual/' 

** You mav think so, Mr. Wnltor* ; but I do not.** 

** Then, Sir, here our connexion ends : from this moment, I con- 
sider myself absolved from your servitude !" and, so saying, the im- 
petuous young man rushed out of the room, left tlie house and rode 
immediately to Hobart Tc-wu. 

Surprised, aiid somewhat nettled, as Mr. St. Clair felt at this reso- 
lute demeanoiu: oi: Edsrar — tor v.hcra he reallv felt im esteem, — on 
cooling-, he experienced some degree of satisfaction at his absence. 
'^ The young fire-brand !*' he muttered, ** he'll carr\* my daughter 
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off by storm, if I do not mind. However, I must have my eye upon 
him — he has acted a faithful part towards me, and I must not yet 
desert him." He rang the bell, and desired the servant to send Mr. 
Martin to him. 

This Mr. Martin was a prisoner, but a person of superior endow- 
ments, and. even, of very considerable acquirements ; and Mr. St. 
Clair had obtained him as an assigned servant, more out of compas- 
sion to the individual, than from any actual want of his services. 
Sly, specious, and cunning, with a semblance of sanctity, which im- 
posed even upon the penetration of his patron, Martin had com- 
pletely ingratiated himself into Mr. St. Clair's favour, and he had a 
degree of confidence reposed in him, which was a matter of marvel 
to all other persons. When he entered the library he saw that some- 
thing had occurred, which he was determined, as usual, to turn to 
hb own advantage. 

"Mr. Martin," said the Master, " young Walton has left me in a 
passion." 

*• Has he. Sir ? TTie more fool he !" replied Mr. Martin, coolly. 

•' I don't know that, Mr. Martin ; he mav better himself." 

" That he can't do, by going into any other service in the Colony," 
said Mr. Martin, coolly, again. 

" Well, well ; be that as it may ; I do not wish to lose sight of 
him. He has just now gone on to Hobart Town, and I want you to 
go after him, and reason with him on his rashness ; and do, if you 
can, persuade him to take the situation at Perth. I have, really, a 
regard for the young man, and would not like to part witti him — at 
least, in this wTiy." 

Mr. Martin listened with profound attention to the master's direc- 
tions, and bowed in acquiescence as he concluded. As he turned to 
depart, Mr. St. Clair said, " Do not, Mr. Martin, give Edgar to 
understand, that / sent you on this errand : you must seek him out^ 
and persuade him on your own, sole account : you understand me, 
Mr. Martin ?" 

** Perfectly, Sir, perfectly," and, sinking his voice, as he closed 
the door, into a low, growling whisper, he continued — " Aye 1 I 
wUl seek him out, and find him, too ! But if ever he sets his foot 
ou the Perth estate, or on any other belonging to my proud, and 
high-minded master, may Francis Martin be sentenced to the Hulk 
chain-gang ! That boy has been my stumbling-block, — but I have 
him now, safe, safe — safe !" He dressed himself for his ride to 
Hobart Town, and rode thither slowly through the bush, that he 
might cogitate without interruption on the dark schemes, with which 
hiB wicked mind so abundantly teemed. 

We must now follow Edgar Walton to Hobart Town. It was not 
imtil he had reached the rivulet, which crossed the bridle road, but 
which was not then covered with a bridge, that he began to reflect 
upon the step he had taken ; and, even now, this reflection would not 
Ittve occurred, had not the horse stopped short in his career, in or- 
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da tti pick bis way through the stony LTeek. Edgar*s first ii 
was to return, and humble himeelf to Mr. St. Clair, but tlija ■ 
■peedily dissipated by his pride and impetuosity. " No ! I will ant 
do ibal. (he tbougbl) let irhat will happen — 1 have been a good and 
bithfiil servant to Aim, and, if he values my services, lot him seek 
them. And as to Miss St, Clair — nbat does he mean by my alien- 
liotu^ Do 1 love her: I could if I were her equal. And whotuOHn, 
but what I am ? Pshaw ! What use ia it for a poor, unknown, friend- 
JcM, forlorn TOUth like me. to think of such happiness ;" — and. 
spurriDg his horse, he rode briskly along towards the town. 

The New Town Road was not, b those daj-s, the nobk high way 
it i« at present : a mere bridle road through tiie bosh, not even fai- 
ced in on either side, led from Hobart Town towards the Ferries, till 
within about a mile of the former, where a more elaboreie attempt 
at a public road had been made. Just before Edgar had cleu«d the 
bush, he overtook a bullock cart, draws by six bullocks, belonging 
to Mr. St. Clair, which was going to town for a load, and which 
was driven by a man who had formerlv been on the farm at Pitt- 
water. Edgar naturally checked his borse to speak to the man. who 
WHS glad of the courtesy, as our hero (for so he is) was universally 
beloved by all the men on the estate. Edgar asked the man, how 
he liked bia new birth, when the man siud — " Why, Mr. Walton, 
the place be good enough, for Master's kind and easy, and Miss Rell 
behaves like an angel, when any on us ts sick or poorly : but that 
Muter Martin, as they calls him. he's a bad 'un, I koowB." 

'■ How is that, Stevens ? The Master seems very foud of him. 
and he's not a man to be fond of bad people." 

" That may be, Mr. Walton; but this Mr. Martin is very cunning, 
like ; and as good as a play actor in pretending to do good. But I 
know'd him ' at home.' Sir, and be wan't lagged for being good, I 
know — and he a lifer too." 

" Well : but what mrtkes you say. he's n bad man, Stevens ? Ha* 
he ever offended you i" 

" No, no. Sir — he knows belter nor tliiit, because he knows I'm 
up to him; but he does a great deal of mischiif with the Maatef. 
and tries to set him against the people," 

TTiey had now reached a very awkward bend in the rood, when 
they heard the sound of horses' feet, as well as that of several human 
voices approaching in the opposite direction. " Take csre of ywir 
beasts, Stevens," said Edgar, drawing back. " I think the Governor's 
nnrty is coming ;" but before the driver could either draw hie bul- 
locks tra one side, or urge them into the bush, the Governor, who 
was riding, as was hia pmclice. a sp'irited young horse, had advan- 
ced on the foremost bullocks, who became restive, and thr result 
was, the fidl of Hjs Honor.* Edgar, perceivinfr the Governor's 

" BcCnn the mteauoa o( Colonel Aiihui, tho Licuwiant GovtiDOr. being en- 
tii*1t Kiultr tbc II ...-*>- - «.-. ... .... 
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peril, had dismounted, aiid was by liis side in an instant. " I hope/' 
he said, as he assisted him to rise, " Your Honor is not hurt — 
especially as this accident may have been in some degree caused by 
my carelessness in talking to the driver, and so diverting his atten- 
tion : at all events, the man is not to blame." 

The Governor, who was only shaken by the fall, gazed with a 
look of eager curiosity on our hero ; and ere he had uttered his thanks 
for his prompt attention, the officers of his suite rode up, when Edgar 
retired, and, re-mounting his horse, rode quickly on towards Hobart 
Town. 



CHANSONETTB. 

When lovers are sighing before lu. 
And vowinfi^ how much they adore us, 

I'm told we should ever 

Most firmly endeavour 
To make them believe that they bore us. 
And when they're confessing their amorous woe. 
Reply to them laughingly no, no, no, no ! 

And then when we're told of the blisses. 
The sweets that inhabit our kisses. 

We should turn from them rudely. 

And answer them prudely. 
With the airs of our aunts who are Misses ; 
And the only reply that we deign to bestow. 
With a curl of the lip should be no, no, no, no ! 



AMBOO, 
A LEGEND OF THE ABORIGINES. 



There is a spot in the district of Glenarchy known by the desig- 
nation of Amboo's Bottom, to which I have been given to understand, 
the following legend is attached. 

Immediatdy before, or soon after the £nglish took possession of 
this Colony, a very peaceable family of the Aborigines inhabited the 
land on the bank of the Derwent, beyond where Bridgewatcr now 
exists, and towards New Norfolk. In one particular valley, the 
spot to which I have alluded, sheltered on three sides by high hills, 
and removed about half a mile from the River, was the place of their 
usual repose. Hither the father who was noted for a character of 
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bold and lofty daring, and for extreme HectnesE in t!ie cliutc, brouglit, 
when the labors hie savage life imposed upon him were over, the 
speared kangaroo, or the slain parrot, for the food of his foiolly, hjs 
wife and daughter. The wants of humanity m a state of nature arc 
but few, and the original inhabitants of Van Dieraen's Land hni] 
even fewer than Nature does usually require to be sati?tied, Clotliing, 
dwellings, (except the miserable bark worse than wigwam may be 
thus celled) they had never seen and conee<juently never felt the need 
of, and the only occupation with which they were acqumnted, and 
which of neceaaity they followed, was the parsoit of the various wild 
animals, bo numerously scattered over the island. But Atawa was 
an exception to the almost general chamcler of his countrymen, his 
hut wa3 more capacious, its interior more cleanly kept than theirs, 
his daughter Matooi paying attention to its decoration, for which 
purpose skins, feathers, and flowers, were continually and tastefoUy 
selected. Many were the visitors to the hut of Atawa, and amongst 
tlie most frequent and the most fovorite was Amboo. His toll person 
and finely proportioneif limbs gave him a decided advantage over all 
the suitors of Matooi, and soon won the heart's affection of the nm- 
ple and generous girl. But Matooi was bound by her love to her 
&ther. and the coetom of her tribe, to take for her husband him who 
should be elected from among his competitors by her parent, and 
she dared exhibit no preference iinti his consent was obtained to 
her choosing for herself. But when this difficulty was surmoiuited, 
another objection, and a very powerful one. presented itself; know- 
ing that one of the claimants for her love was of a most malignant 
and revengeful temper, she feared the consequences of personally 
rejectmg bim ; and so perplexed was she, that at length she resorted 
to an expedient common with those of her country who were situated 
like herself. 

It was a usual occurrence with m^dens thus embarrassed to pra- 
cecd to the nearest stream, iuid Hinging a flower into it, promise to 
wed him who should bring it to her the next monung, no one being 
allowed to seek for it until near sunrise. So haviug announced her 
intention to her lovers, she collected bencnth the bright beams of a 
fiill moon a fewof her loved wild flowers, and binding them together, 
threw them into the blue and epaikling waters of the Dcrwoot, with 
a soul-felt cxjn^ssion of desire that .'Imboo might be the fortunate 
and happy restorer of the blossoms. Anxious-ly she watched the tops 
of the mountains, crimsoning with Ught above the niists wJiich sur- 
rounded their base, proclaiming the appiwich of the day-god ; still 
more anxiously, when one by one the others returned unsuccessfiil, 
bat no trace of Amboo. nor of the flowers could be found. Sup- 
posing he had gained the prize and in sport had concealed himself, a 
violent storm happened that day, and would have oblitenited ever 
foot-mark. A year nearly dapscd, and poor Matooi died bro*^ 
hearted. 

About eighteen months ago. my friends at Moniit ^ 
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quarrying stone for the purpose of building ; and on removing a large 
block> which to all appearance had given way from the upper part of 
the rock, they discovered a human skeletgn, in the bony hand of 
which still remained the withered stem of a flower ! 

*K* 



THE BLUE HANDKERCHIEF, 



Last year, about the end^iof October, as I was returning on foot 
from Orleans to the chateau of Bardy, I beheld before me, on the 
high road, a regiment of Swiss guards. I hastened forward to hear 
the military music, of which I am extremely fond ; but before I had 
overtaken the regiment the band had ceased playing, and tlie drum 
alone continued to mark the measured footsteps of the soldiers. 

After marching for Jibout half an liour, the regiment entered a 
small plain, surrounded by a wood of fir trees. I asked one of the 
captains if the regiment was going to perform evolutions. 

'* No, Sir," he replied, ** we are going to tr}% and probably to 
shoot, a soldier belonging to my company, for having robbed the 
citizen upon whom he was billeted." 

" What!" I exclaimed, " is he to be tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted all in an instant ?" 

** Yes." the captain replied ; ** such are the terms of our capitu- 
lations."* This to him was an unanswerable reason : as if all things 
had been considered in the capitulations ; the fault and its penalty " 
— justice, and even luunanity. 

" If you have anv curiosity to witness the proceedings," said the 
captain, politely, *' i shall be able to get you a place. Tlicy will soon 
be over." 

I never avoid such scenes ; for I imagine that I learn, from the 
countenance of a dying man, what death is. I therefore followed 
the captain. 

The regiment formed into a square. Behind the second rank, and 
on the borders of the wood, some of the soldiers began to dig a 
grave, under the command of a subaltern ; for rtigimental duty is 
always performed with regularit)', and a certain discipline maintained, 
even in the digging of a grave. 

In the centre of the square, eight officers were seated upon drums; 
on their right, and a little more in front, a ninth was writing upon 



• By the capititlations, arc to bo understood, the treaties entered into between 
<he Swiss Cantons, and tlie forci^ Govomment*!, under whom their soldiers served. 
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his knees, but with apparent negligence, and simply to prevent a 
man being put to death without some legal forms. 

The accused was called forward. He was a fine well-grown young 
fellow, with mild, yet noble features. By his side stood a woman, 
who was the only witness against him. The moment the colonel 
began to examine this woman, the prisoner interrupted him : 

" It is useless. Colonel," he said ; " I will confess every thing; I 
stole this woman's handkerchief." 

The Colonel. You, Piter ! why you passed for an honourable man, 
and a good soldier. 

Piter. It is true Colonel, that I have always endeavoured to sa- 
tisfy my officers. I did not steal it for myself : it w^as for Marie. 

The Colonel. And who is this Marie ? 

Piter. Why Marie who lives there in our own country 

near Arenberg where the great apple-tree is 1 shalL 

then, see her no more. 

The Colonel. I do not understand you, Piter ; explain yoursdfr 

Piter. Well, Colonel, read this letter. 

And" he handed to the colonel a letter, every word of which is en- 
graven on my memory. 

" My dear friend Piter. — I seize the opportunity of sending you 
this letter by Arnold, a recruit who has enlisted in your re^ment. I 
also send a silk purse, which I have made for you. I did not let my 
father see that I was making it, for he always scolds me for loving 
you so much, and says you will never return. But you surely will 
come back, w^on't you ? But whether you come back, or not, I shaD 
always love you. I first consented to become yours on the day yon 
picked up my blue handkerchief at the Arenberg dance, and brought 
it to me. When shall I see you again ? What pleases me is the in- 
formation I have received, that the officers esteem you, and your 
comrades love you. But you have still two years to serve. Get 
through them as fast as you can, and then we wiU be married.. 
Adieu, my good friend Piter. Your dear Mane. 

P.S. — ^Try to send me something from France, not for fear I should 
forget you, but that I may always carry it about me. Kiss what 
you send, and I am sure I shall soon find out the place of your kiss." 

When the colonel had finished reading the letter, Piter resumed : 
•* Arnold," he said, " delivered me this letter last night, when I re- 
ceived my billet. I could not sleep all night for thinking of Marie. 
In her letter she asks me for something from France. I had no mo- 
ney, — I have mortgaged my pay for three months in order to help 
my brother and cousin, who set out on their return home a few days 
since. This morning, on rising, I opened my window. A blue 
handkerchief was drying upon a line, and it resembled the one be- 
longing to Marie. The colour and the blue stripes were actually the 
same. I was base enough to take it and put it into my knapsack, i 
went out into the street ; my conscience smote me, and I was re* 
taming to the house to r^tore it to its owncr» when this woman came 
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np to me, with the guard, and the handkerchief waB found in my 
possession. This is the whole truth. The capitulations require that 
I shoidd be shot ; — ^let me be shot instantly ; — ^but do not despise me." 

The judges were unable to conceal their emotion ; nevertheless 
they unanimously condemned Piter to death. He heard the sentence 
without emotion ; then advancing towards his captain, requested the 
loan of four francs. The captain gave him the money. He then 
approached the old woman from whom he had taken ihe handker- 
chief, and I heard him utter these words : 

" Madam, here are four francs ; I know not whether your hand- 
kerchief be worth more, but if it be, it costs me dear enough, and 
you may excuse me from paying the difference." 

Then, taking the handkerchid he kissed it and gave it to the cap- 
tain. " Captain," said he, " in two years you will return to our 
mountains ; if you go near Arenberg, do me the favour to ask for 
Marie, and give her this blue handkerchief; but do not tell her the 
price I paid for it." He then knelt, and after praying fervently for 
a few minutes, rose, and walked with a firm step to the place of exe- 
cution. 

I retired into the wood, that I might not witness the last scene of 
this tragedy. A few shots soon made known that it was over. 

Having returned to the little plain an hour after, I found the regi- 
ment gone, and all quiet ; but as I followed the border of the wood, 
in order to reach the high road, I perceived traces of blood, and a 
mound of freshly moved earth. Cutting a branch of fir, I made a 
mde crofis^ which I placed on the grave oi one already forgotten by 
all save myself and Marie. 



THB LONB MAN. 

Why should the home be desolate, 

Are there no young ones there 
To brighten with a cheerful smile, 

The old man's brow of caret 
Where are the children of bis love, 

The blossoms of his spring. 
And where the fragrant gifts of joy, 

That they were wont to bring 1 

The house hath felt the shafts of death, 

That aged man so lone 
Once knew affection's charmed band. 

Around his spirit thrown. 
When laughing ones with gentle looks, 

His footsteos would attend. 
And ever in tneir prayers would bless 

Their father ana their friend. 

One fell as heroes love to iall. 

Amidst the bloody fight. 
When banners streamed, and falchions flashed 

For liberty, for right ; 
VOL. HI, NO, xin, M 
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Ihe rose, and your step as lively as the grasshoppers ; but now are 
they pale and wan, and your very feet tell you are unhappy. 

Marian. — ^Nor can it be wondered, dear father, when you recol- 
lect the changes we have undergone. 

Mr. Norwood. — ^True ! — many are they indeed. But it matters 
not, Marian, about the past, it is the future which must occupy our 
attention. Of what use is it that I should tell the world that I had 
once wealth and influence — ^that my friend cheated me, and that my 
fortune was wasted, and that from affluence I am reduced to compa- 
rative poverty. Heaven be praised, I am now secure from the 
schemes of deceitful friends. — Heaven be praised that I am in a land 
where honesty and perseverance will triumph — ^where the industry of 
the meanest labourer is sure to find a competence. [Paw^e.] Nothing 
can interrupt the harmony of the vale of Norwood, nor will the de- 
ceitful encroach on our solitude, for our apparent poverty will keep 
all interested visitors from our doors. 

Marian. — But of security, we cannot boast, when my servant 
Ellen every day tells me of outrages committed by the runaways, 
infesting the bush; and who can teU whether they may not, ere long, 
approach our neighbourhood. Oh ! that — ^that we were back in 
!&igland. 

Mr. Norwood. — Silly girl, back in England ! From thebushrangfers 
you have little to fear — ^t from Frederick Sejnmour you had much — 
the gay, the profligate — ^talk not to me of danger, when he is distant 
from you. The bushrangers, thank Heaven, are by this time, nearly 
all safely lodged in gaol at camp, and I am proud of having taken a 
share in their capture, through the information I have given of their 
movements to Simon Stukeiy, the Police Magistrate of the district — 
but I must be gone to the enclosure, down by the creek, to see how 
the fencing is proceeding. [ExitJ] 

Marian, solus, — Oh unhappy Marian! Is there more danger to 
be apprehended from Frederick Seymour than from a host of bush- 
rangers ? My father judges harshly, the very name of Seymour is 
sufficient to call forth all his latent feelings — ^it was Seymour's bro- 
ther that almost ruined him, but he little thinks my happiness is 
staked — ^he little thinks what I suffer when submissively I bear his 
violent bursts of passion — when I hear Frederick Seymour called gay 
and profligate, it chills my^ very heart, for I know well how little h(^ 
deserves such a character. [^Pauses,'] But time, which overcometh all 
things, may, perhaps, work a change. [Takes a letter from her bosom, 
and sitting down on a chair, kisses it and reads,"] Dear Marian. — You 
will be surprised to find me following you so near — I cannot help — I 
am not my own master and my attachment to you encreascs with ab- 
sence. Here have I followed you thousands of miles over an ocean 
which could not separate us ; and in spite of your father's dislike, 1 
still have hopes. I am on a visit to Simon Stukeiy, who was ac- 
quainted with my mother's family in England ; I am not above seven 
miles from you, and shall be at Nor^'ood Vale soon after this reaches 
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Marian! do not forget the vow yoa made; remember that you 
promised to be mine — ^you ¥riU keep yom* promise, and I shall again 
have the happiness of calling you my own dear Marian. — ^Your's, 
Frederick. How often could I read this letter, and think of former 
times, when Frederick, in our infancy, entwined his arms round my 
waist,' and called me his own dear Marian. [ExitJl 

ScBNX 2. Shilling, or out-house — a nude Native standing at the door 

wag — servant girl, Ellen, 

Nativb. — ^Lady, bit baccy and bredly. 

£u.xN. — Ck)me in old Murrahwa, and let me know your wishes-^ 
you would make a charming suitor for a pretty girl, with your long 
matted, red-ochred hair tdl hung round your pole like a bundle of 
carrots ; fiemcy him kissing one ! oh ! but come in, blackey, tdl me 
what you want ? 

Nativs. — ^Me want baccy and bredly — me had none long time — 
me got very old blanket. 

Ellsn. — ^Well, blackey, you shall have both, if you will dance a 
corroboree! 

Nativb. — He, he! corroboree? 

Ellen. — ^Yea ! corroberee. No baccy without corroboree. 

(Native sings and dances the co r roberee,) 
Ellin.— -Wen now, blackey, IH sing you a song. 

SONO. 

Tk sttd to BcMty*8 dwelling 

Will lovers oft lepur. 
To win ¥ritli sigbs ind tearfnl eyes, 

Th* affections of the (air. 
If this be true, — altbo* as yet 

The truth I cannot see, 
Ti« very strange my state to change — 

No loTers come to me. 

'Tis iaid where cr we wander 

They gather round about ; 
And vows, and oaths, and such bkc things. 

Arc plentiful no doubt. 
But here I've been for tw\:lTc long months.. 

And here Tm like to bo. 
For very strange my state to cbaUge — 

No lovers come to me. 

£ij^x. — ^llierc now, will you promise not to send bagging here, 
any of your gins and piccaninies, if I give you what yon want. 
[Aside.^ I do not mind looking at a man, though he be a black ; 
but 1 like not these gin?. [Alcud'] There — theiv i$ a damper for 
vou, and some baccy a;^ you call it. I dru't know which i^ worst, 
the bushranger? or ycu nati^x^ — the on*, obtain from u* what the?" 
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want without leave, whilst the other ask permission first — ^thcre, take 
your bread and tobacco, I have got no blanket for you. 

Nativb. — ^Bushranger rob, steal, kill, murder — little make them 
eavage — ^black native love white man, till murder wife, piccaniny . 

Ellbn. — Come be off, here comes a stranger. 

SCBNB 8. 

lEttter Frederick.] 

Ellbn. — [To Native,] Be off, I tell you. [Native remains.] 

Frbderick. — ^Do you recollect me, Ellen ? 

Ellbn. — Good gracious, me recollect you. Sir ? — ^never saw you 
before in aU my life ? 

Frbdbrick. — Gently, Ellen — softly, — is Mr. Norwood within ? 

Ellbn. — ^No, Sir ! and the sooner you are without, the better — 
you can be after no good, or you would not pretend to say that I 
know anything about you. 

Frbdbrick. — Ellen ! my name is Frederick Seymour ! 

Ellbn. — ^Merciful Heaven ! Frederick Seymour — ^is it possible ? 

Frbdbrick. — ^EUlen ! where is your mistress ? 

Ellbn. — [Aside,] Oh ! what will my dear mistress say, when 
she sees her long-lost dear sweetheart. Heigho ! I wish T had a 
sweetheart that would come all the way from England after me. 
[Aloud.] My mistress. Sir ! do you hear she is calling me — I must 

go. 

Frbdbrick. — Stay, Ellen ! one word tell her — [Marian*s voice 
heard calling Ellen ! Ellen f] — ^tell her, Ellen, that a stranger wishes 
to sec her — ^to ask her — [Ellen, Ellen-^-enter Marian,] 

ScBNB 4. 

Marian. — ^EUen, what are you loitering about ? I have called you 
lialf a dozen times — [To Ellen aside] — ^but who have you here ? Oh ! 
that's Murrahwa, the black chief. Oh fie! who's that stranger ? No 
wonder you Oh ! Heavens, what 

Frbdbrick. — ^Marian ! [They clasp each other in their arms.] Oh ! 
Marian, we meet again, may we never more part. 

[Native seen crying.] 

Marian. — I have sad tales to tell ; the changes which have taken 
place since we last met — and all — ^but my father, I dare not let you 
see him, his an^pathy encreases. You shall not risk your happiness 
as well asmiqiS 

ELwpjg^To the black.] I say, you black ugly fellow, be off with 
you, jjybe piping there like a child, because you can't get a 
blank^^^ 

Frbdbrick. — Let us return and preconcert some plans, by which 
your father's dislike may be aUaycd. [Exeunt.] 

Ellbn. — ^You big, bUick fool, I i^^ay, be off. Whilst I could cry 
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to sec my mistress so happy, you — ^you unfeeling, black, ugly mug, 
arc blubbering about an old blanket. 

Native. — Me no cry lady, for blanket. Me cry for me once love 
like mistress — ^me made prisoner — ^me separated long time — me met 
like mistress — Oh! happy — ^me all happy, had wife — ^had piccaninies 
— ^when white men came, hunted kangaroo— hunted wife, and mur- 
dered piccaninies. — ^No, lady, me great man 'mong black natives — 
me no cry for blanket — ^me cry for poor mistress — ^for poor gemmen, 
bushranger murder them. 

Ellbn. — Poor fellow! you make me pity you. [Eyeing him,'] What 
a sad thing it is your skin is black — ^you have a good soul — I will get 
you a blanket off my own bed. 

Nativb. — ^No, lady, me no blanket. lExeunt,"] 

Scene 5. Bush—fire in the toood — kangaroo half cut up-^^-dogg 
asleep — knapsacks — three men sitting before the fire, drinking 
tea out of pannicans. 

Bill Fellows. — ^WeU, what's that to me ? Do you think I care a 
curse about the matter ? I'll tell you what it is, Harry Fawkcs, I'd 
no more mind knocking out his brains than I would those of old 
Norwood, we've mucked him out twice, but then, the last time, he 
had a doum upon us, and it was nigh the unnd with us, if Charley 
had not settled scores with the constable, I'm blowed if we should 
not all have been set tight-rope dancing at Petchey's. 

Harrt Fawkbs. — For my part, I think life's life — it's a thing 
money wont purchase, I'd take every rap a man 's worth, but I'd 
never take his life, unless to save my own. 

Charley Hoodwink. — ^You are rather squeamish, Fawkes. Do 
you forget shooting Murrahwa, the chiefs wife — ^you know why ? and 
do you recollect any thing about the young ones ? 

Harry Fawkes. — Fm talking of whites, not of blacks — ^those 
blacks have no more feeling than dogs, they are only men and woa^ 
in shape, nothing more — ^but what's use talking. I'm going to haVfe, 
my finishing drop, and a precious small drop it '11 be, for you and 
Fellows have had your share. [Fills, and drinks out of his pannican.y 

Bill Fellows. — ^WeU, but what's to be done about old Nor-, 
wood — you know the day after to-morrow is the time we fixed upon 
— ^that moll of the old rascal's is a slashing wench, and is not to be 
sneezed at — ^what say you, Fawkes, which do you think the best, the 
moU, or the moU's woman — I suppose your squeamishness would not y 
allow you to look the girl in the face, and I supposgj^ too^ that al- 
though the old fool thought he napped us, and thatwbpitti Stukcly 
thought he had us in his lock-up house, you would bcuRBMMunish 
to pay the old fool out — let mc but have a chance, rilni^^b ac- 
counts with him — I'll warrant vou. < v9^ 

Harky Fawkes. — Come, none of your palaver. I'm go^g tQ^cep, 
do'nt !)other mc — good luck and ii ijlcf|)ing conscience to yoii both. 
[Lies down on the ground, and prepares to it1erp.'\ 
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Charley Hoodwink. — Good luck to you, Fawkes, dream of the 
black woman and her piccaninies. [Also lies dotcn and goes to sleep."] 

Bill Fellows. — ^Nice companions, these, I'll be d---d if they are 
not, I suppose I'm to be sentinel without posting — ^but I'll be blowed 
if I don't go to sleep too. [All asleep — curtain falls — music] 

ACT II. 

Scene 1 . Curtain rises-— fire almost extinct, and Bushrangers troubled 

in their sleep. 

Bill Fellows. — [Half asleep^ with emphasis.] — I did not your 
Honor — I am not guilty ! — Oh ! [awakes and laughs.] Ah I it's only 
the customary dream which troubles me ; it's early morning, and we 
have work on hand — [looking at the other two.] There's a pretty 
pair of nice companions — moving and troubled in their sleep too-^- 
those two lads are fit for any thing but good — they would think no 
more of cutting a man's windpipe, than they would cutting a young 
wattle twig — as to that, we are all three much on a par — we fre- 
quently relieve unhappy mortals from the miseries of life, and for 
such lund deeds, some say we deserve the gaUows; whilst at the same 
time, these same people preach the happiness of that futiu*e life, to 
which we hurry our fcUow creatures. — But I must wake these worthy 
companions of mine ; we have much to do this morning before the 
sun is well up. ' Hallo there ! Harry Fawkes ! — he's as fast asleep 
as a church — [crosses to him — aside] hallo ! what the devil's this ? 
[picks up a pocket book which was lying beside Fawks.] Hallo, here's 
a pocket book, I never saw this before, [opens it, and fumbles over it] 
why, the rascal, I always thought there was honor among thieves, 
but now I am convinced there is no honor no where — Fawkes never 
shewed me this pocket book — here's money — ^notes too— twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty — a bill of 60 — another of 
£40 ;— oh, the rascal, this is the first I ever heard of it — ^but I will 
match him — [takes the money out and puts it in his own breeches pocket 
— closes up the pocket book and replaces it where it was before] — I'll 
plant this as soon as possible — ^he'U never know it's me that's taken 
it — ^I must lie down again, and pretend to be asleep — [lies down as 
before — a short silence, music] . 

Charlbt Hoodwink. — Heigho ! — [stretches himself] — Bah ! it's 
very bitter ! [Fully awake.] Nearly day-break, and these lazy fel- 
lows fest asleep— I am always the first up — [puts the fire to rights] — 
well rU wake them, for we are to be oflF early — [jgoes to Harry 
Fawkes] — stuables over the pocket book — what's this ? — a pocket 
book ? .• £. 

BiLiliBLLOWs. — [Aside.] Honor among thieves — d n the 

fellow, nJrs going to rob him. 

Charlbt Hoodwink. — A pocket book — I wonder where he got 
it from — ^but " mum /" it's quite as well in my custody as his — there 
may be something in it — [puts it in his own pocket] — but I must lie 
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With the blow of a musket level to the earth Frederick, and then Fel- 
lows presents a pistol to Marian, who screams, whilst the other begins 
to rob FrederickJ] 

Bill Fellows. — Don't be frightened my little wench» don*t scream, 
or I must shoot you — ^be quiet, and you shall not meet with harm — ^you 
are too pretty a wench to be mal-treated by the bushrangers — we are 
far too gallant to ill-use pretty women — come, hold up your head my 
little chicken, and let's have a kiss of your pretty little lips. [At- 
tempts to kiss her."] 

Marian. — Monster ! rather let me be shot than poUuted with a 
kiss from such a horrid wretch. 

Bill Fellows. — ^Why, there's a spirit. — ^Well, you little dear, I 
like a spirit in a woman, come, come along my darling, we shall be 
better friends in a day or two — ^you have nothing to fear, come, come 
along. [Dragging lier off."] 

Marian. — ^Frederick ! Frederick I Come to my help— oh, save me 
— save me, Frederick, from these monsters ! 

Harry Fawkbs. — He's got too much gruel to help you, miss, his 
head is nigh ripped in two — ^he wants a doctor, to help him die 
comfortably — ^there, he has nothing left worth taking. [Leaves Fre- 
deHck, who lies for dead — exeunt — silence — soft music,'] 

Frrdxrick. — [Shews symptoms of life, and gently revives,"] My 
bead, oh, my head — it turns, it is on a swivel — I cannot see — I am 
better — where am I — alone in the bush— alone, where is Marian — 
what's this ? — [Sees blood on his hand, which he has held to his head.] 
— ^blood — ^blood — horrid truth — Marian gone— oh. Heaven, gracious 
Heaven, preserve her — [Rises on his hands and knees,] — oh, Marian. 
[Creeps off.] 

Scene 3. The hut, as Scene 1. Act I. 

Mr. Norwood. — ^WeU, these things are arranged satisfactorily,. 
ftnd Simon' Stukely has but to persevere in his plans, and not one 
sin^ bushranger will be at large this day month. The tranquility 
to which this part of the country is reduced is truly astonishing, the 
only depredations now conmiitted are by the natives, poor harmless 
creatures — ^but it's time to look after dinner. Hallo, Marian ! Yes, 
these natives are poor inoBFensive creatures, and would, with proper 
care and management, root out the whole of those pests to the 
settlers, the bushrangers — But Hallo, Marian — ^Marian I say — where 
are you ? Ellen — Hlen ! [Enter Ellen singing.] 

To the bush — to the bush away, 

Where the gum and the*peppermiiit grow. 

Where the nocks and the herds 

Mr. Norwood. — EUlen } come child, no singing — where's your 
mistress ? 

Ellkn. — Lah, Sir ! [hesitatingly] my mistress. Sir, my mistress — 

she's ■ she's I don't — I am sure I don't know where 

she is. Sir ! 

vol. Ill, NO. XIV. N 
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Mr. Norwood. — ^Nonsense, Ellen ! tell me, immediately, where 
18 your mistress ? 

Ellbn. — [Aside. — Oh dear ! what shall 1 do— what shall I do r 
Oh, Mr. Seymour ! what a pretty mess you have got me into — but 
I won't know where she is, that I won't.] Aloud. My mistress. 
Sir ? she is gone for a walk I 

Mr. Norwood. — A walk I — only gone for a walk ! — why did you 
not tell me so before ? Well, let me have something to eat — go and 
get something, Ellen — [Ellen retiring] stay, did any person call this 
morning — I thought I saw somebody at a distance, on horseback ? 

Elljsn. — No, Sir ! nobody cf lied — [a noise is heard] oh ! mercj,. 
wliat's that — [screams'] the bushrangers. Sir — the bushrangers ! — 
Heaven preserve me ; oh ! the horrid bushrangers^ — [exit Norwood, 
who returns, followed by Frederick, whose head is bloody, and trka 
staggers in after him — Ellen not seeing him] oh ! what shall I do — 
oh, the vile monsters — we shall be all murdered and ruined [very 
frightened — screams when she sees Frederick] . Oh, Mr. Seymour 1 — 
Mr. Seymour ! where are the buslirangers — ^whcre arc they ? 

Mr. Norwood. — Mr. Seymour ! [triVA astonishment,] 

Ellen. — WTicre is my mistress — where is she— oh, tell us where 
are the bushrangers ! — oh, we shall be all ruined and murdered ! — 
oh,. my poor mother — my poor father, they little thought I had come 
to Van Diemen's Land to be murdered. 

Mr. Norwood. — [With astonishment,] Mr. Se}Tnour ! — and the 
bushrangers ! 

Frj].derick. — [Faintly.] This is no time for delay. Mr. Nor- 
ivood, your daughter is in the hands of the bushrangers ! I have 
come here to obtain assistance ! 

Mr. Norwood.--— Can I believe my senses — is it really Frederick 
Seymour who stands before me. and is he playing off a deceit upon 
me, which is to rob me of my daughter. No ! it shall not be — ^Fre- 
derick Seymour, \ our brother robbed me of more than half mv for- 
tune, but you shall not rob me of my only treasure — my Marian !— - 
Think not to deceive me, young man, your feigned wound is well put 
on, but I am not to be deluded — my daughter is in safety ! 

Frederick'. — [Falling.] By heavens she is not safe! oh! Ellen. 
I am sinking, give me a cup of water. [Exit Ellen; Frederick 
sinks on a chair immoveable.] 

Mr. Norwood. — [Not noticing him.] Yes, young man, she is 
safe, and she shall be safe from the viper's touch — she has a father 
to protect her, and if one brother robbed me of my wealth, the other 
shall not rob me of my only left treasure, imless first making flow 
every drop of my blood — [with emphasis, moving towards him] young 
man, deceive not yourself, you act your part weU — go, let me never 
again witness a being so hateful to my sight. 

Ellen. — [Enters with wat^r.] Oh, patience— good gracious, Mr. 
Seymour is dead — [laying hold of Jiim] quite dead — oh dear ! oh 
dear ! [crying.] 
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Mr. Norwood. — [to Ellen. ^ You too, then, are one of the per- 
formers in this plan to deceive me. 

Ellen. — Me a performer — me deceive you. Sir, good heavens do 
assist poor Mr. Se}Tnour, he is dead — and look at the blood pouring 
out of his wound. 

Mr. Norwood. — [Approaching suspiciously,'] Blood ! blood ! — 
what means this ! EUlen, fetch some rags, go child quickly — [exit 
Ellen] this wants explanation — [lays hold of Seymour] dead ! he is 
dead! [feels fas pulse] not a pulsation [rubs Frederick's face wit k 
water, and gently lies him down on the chairs] — my reproaches were 
uncalled for — there can be no deceit — [enter Ellen with rag] give it 
here quickly, child, the wound is not deep — he has fainted from loss 
of blood [binds up the wound.] 

Ellen. — [After a while engaged with Frederick]. He breathes! 
oh, most merciful Heaven, he breathes ! 

Mr. Norwood. — This is most extraordinary, it must be explained. 

Frederick. — Oh ! oh ! I am better — I am much better — there — 
there — seek your daughter, Mr. Norwood, the bushrangers have 
taken her — I am too weak to explain — makfe haste — ^fly I 

Mr. Norwood. — My daughter ! is it true ? 

Frederick. — ^Ycs ! Marian is in their hands, they have taken her 
towards the high Srgar Loaf. Fly to her assistance [exit Mr, iVbr- 
wood.] 

Ellen. — Compose yourself, Mr. Seymour, and come to the ad- 
joining room and lie down for awhile [exeunt,] 

Scene 5. Same as Act I. Scene 1. 

Mr. Norwood. — [Rushes in.] Thus am I deprived of all my 
happiness — my sole treasure — my loving, my dutiful daughter to 
be thus taken from me, is too much for mc to bear — it racks my very 
heart [pauses] traces of her there are none — oh ! ruin, destruction — 
had my grey hairs been numbered in the grave — had the hand of 
death presented his shaft at me, and threatened painful and procras- 
tinated death, I could have bom it — cut up piece-meal I could have 
but suffered bodily — but what anguish rends my soul, the very sinews 
around my heart seem tightened to suffocation — unhappy man that I 
am — my daughter, Marian — Marian, child of my heart, I have 
brought this on thee — it is I that have destroyed tliee — my duty to 
my country compelled mc to give information, to free the country of 
these villains r and this is their last, their dreadful revenge, my daugh- 
ter's dishonour — my daughter's sacrifice. [Exit.] 

ACT m. 

ScKNK 1. Bush — evening f re — Marian sitting at a short distance ^ 

weeping — bushrangers in conference. 

Bill Fellows. — It's no use mincinp^ the matter, the only chance 
wc have of safety is in getting rid of thai troublesome fellow— he't 
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raised all the country around — and Stukely and the con&tahles arc 
close upon us. 

Harrt Fawkbs. — It's all your fault, if you had'nt brought away 
that girl of his we might have been comfortable enough, but you will 
have your own way, and a deal the better you are for your pains, 
are you not — [Jeeringly'\ — ^who's squeamish now ? — ^j'ou dar'nt look 
the girl in the face but what you seem dumb founded ! 

Bill Fellows. — Come, none of your jeering tricks, Fawkes, or 
111 split your head like you did that }*«ung man's this morning. 

Harby Fawkes. — ^Will you ? 

Bill Fellows. — ^Yes, that I will. 

Harbt Fawkes. — Do it if you dare. [They both rise for fighting, 
when Hoodwink interposes.'] 

Chablet Hoodwink. — ^A pair of fools you are, when danger 
threatens you must needs fall out, and rob the executioner of his 
fees — come, sit down Fawkes, sit down Fellows, and let's settle 
what's best to be done. 

Mablan. — [Aside.'] Had they fought I might have made my es- 
cape — the wretched villains ! 

Charley Hoodwink. — [Pouring out an equal quantitg of rum into 
the three pannicans,] Let's divide all that's left, and now " Fellows,** 
what do you propose ? 

Bill Fellows. — ^To settle the old fool, to be sure, as sooa as 
possible. 

Harry Fawkes. — ^And the daughter too, or shell blab. 

Bill Fellows. — ^No ! Ill not stand that. 

Charley Hoodwink. — ^Well, what's to be done with her ? 

Bill Fellows. — Keep her where she is — she's safe enough. 

Charley Hoodwink. — And you'll sneak out of the job altoge- 
ther, ril not stand that, neither — if the jbb's to be done, we'll all 
have a hand in it. 

Harry Fawkes. — ^Two is enough for the old fellow, he has no- 
body with him in the house — so let's toss up to see who's to stay 
with the moll — that's fair, is it not ? 

Charley Hoodwink. — Yes, that's fair enough ! 

Bill Fellows. — [Aside.'] They are two to one. 

[They take out of their pockets halfpence y and toss.] 

Bill Fellows. — ^The odd one has it ? [They toss. Fellows^, hand 
is seen higher than the others, covering the halfpenny.] 

Charley Hoodwink. — Come, come, FeUows, no cheating — I'll 
not stand it. 

Harry Fawkes. — [Looking at the halfpence as the hands are raised."] 
Woman ! — ^Woman ! — Head 1 — ^it's me. [Aside.] All right — she's 
worth tossing for. [Aloud.] You had better be off now as soon as 
possible, so as to be at old Norwood's before the moon rises. 

Marian. — [Affidc] Good Heaven? ! Is it my fatlier'? tlicy nre 
going: to rob ? 



Harry Fawkes. — Mmd and wait till all i> liuict. \(m know the 
window. Fellows — it takes out easily. 

BuOi Fellows. — I know it well enough. 

Chaelby Hoodwink. — ^We shall he hack again in a couple of 
lunm. 

Bill Fellows. — ^And no foul play, Fawkes, or it will be the 
^RTorse for vou. 

Harrt Fawkes. — Go along with yon, and settle the old fool^ 
don't he talking nonsense. • 

Charley Hoodwink. — Come along. Fellows. 

Maeian. — ^That I could make my escape, and put my father on 
his guard. 

Bill Fellows. — Within an hour from this time I'll warrant you 
rU stop old Norwood's blabbing — hc^ll be as dead as mutton, or my 
name's not Fellows. 

Marian. — [Screams, and rushes forward to Fellows.] Monsters ! 
You will not murder him ? Oh no I you will not murder him — ^he 
has never mjured you. 

Charley Hoodwink.— ^[To Marian,'] Murder who ? We are only 
going to kill a sheep and get some mutton. [To Fellows.] You 
dr— d fool, why did you not hold your tongue ? — ^you have made the 
^1 go mad — we had better finish her at once, and then Fawkes can 
come with us. 

Bill Fellows. — 1*11 not consent. 

Harry Fawkes. — Nor I neither. 

Bill Fellows. — [To Marian,] Miss, wc are not going near your 
fieither's. 

Marian. — Deceive me not — ^you said you were— oh ! monsters, 
^what shall I do. [She rushes forward to Hoodwink, who is leaving, 
€ind falls on her knees to him.] Spare my poor father — oh ! spare him 
if you have one drop of human blood in your veins — [rushes then to 
J^Alows, and kneels] — save him— oh ! save my poor father. [She is 
mbwLt following them in despair, when Fawkes lags hold of her arm, 
m$id throws her back — exeunt Fellows and Hoodwink.] 

Scene 2. Marian sits weeping on a log — and Fawkes on the opposite 

side of the stage, near the fire, 

Haery Fawkes. — And now for a love scene — a pretty kind of 
lover 111 make — ^never mind, there's nothing like the force of love, 
and we bosh lads don't mind trifles. [Aloud^ Miss, [addressing Ma- 
rian] Miss, Miss, those are two ugly fellows that are just gone 
cruising — Miss, Miss, you are a very pretty g^rl. [Marian don't no* 
tice hm.] [Fawkes getting up.] I say. Miss, Mi^s, Miss, [op- 
proaching her] you are a very pretty girl. Mif^s. — I say* Miss, you 
are a very pretty girl, [aside] what a fool 1 am, I don't know what 
to say to h^r, [aloud] Miss, [advancing, nud .fitting do\m beside ker^ 
he puis his h<r.id fo (he handkerchief, and pufli it fmm Arr/ice.] 
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Makian. — Monster! — [Slnrtiity tipo* her /eel. and puthitj Hf 
fuMealy /rom ^er trith tueh/om thai he lnmbUs over the log. — Mon- 
!>U>T '. dread my veng>:iuioe ii' you ag&in approach me. 

Hab«t Fawkba. — [Gets up.] This is an uDplcasant kind of court- 
ship. I'm d— <I if it it not. but I'll stand no nonsense — have hn ^ 
will — [he aJramce* lorardt her\ — come, no more trifling, [/fe "^ 
aboat lay'iHj huld of her, when she rushes to the side of the stage, at^ 
lafmp hi/Id of a pistol belonging to Fmrkes, fires it at him, and mitf^ 
him.] 

HAmiiT Fawkbs.— Oh; that's the way yon treat me. is it— no '^^ 
^\)u have done your woret. I'il do mine. [Snatches hold of 4m miisk^^ 
M a great rage, and is about ln---!!iiia it. lehen he hears a " coo-ee" »r ' 
very distant.'^ NNTiat's iha: :—[Frig.^teiied.^ — {To .Voriiia.)— Yoi,-- 
are safe for a minute only. •[Tie natice ehief is sfth dodging at (i^* 
baei of the staoe — F'JTkes net kiii. prrsmts his pirte — natifr iiifri** 
behind a trt^ yawkes fires— mister hin.} 

llAitaT Fawkes.— I mujt join Fellows and Hoodwink— they 11 
mmt my as«istaiKV. [K'd'J in a hurry.] 

(.Yaric? beckc'Min^ to somr one outside.) 

Makian. — ^Jfidc.2 W"hat aiu I tj undcretand by this r — it must be 
n ix-jvue, [Enter Fredericti arn'i!.'] Oh 1 jmrioas Heaven — lliej 
clasp ea:\ other in ti- ir am.tl — rush. Fix-deric-k. to my father, the 
bushransvrs are ni-.trd-'rinj hi:-! — ^li-jvc me. I will follow. 1 know ciy 
wav home. 

Frkdkkick. — Murderir".; yoiir fn:hsr. Mari^i! 

MvRiAS.— D?Uy m-!. Frvier:,-k. they are ^-T-.e to tiic Kouic to 
miirder him — they are njur.ier-:'.^ hi:-'., [Ftivi! Frederick and ne- 
tiff.] Oh ! tiut ! were a r.\.\n. iiwi I i-.'uld i**:s: them. [£j*f.l 

r.ri'.j — .V-S; ■.•v tabk— 



Mr. NoRwoop.— 'ir«.'i*it.-.-«*.'lf Srffff.T" or .•ir*' ((mry.l .Ul 

iwy exertion* are uMess — I eaan.^t dJ^O'.'vtr the !«a*t traee of my 
d^iiurhter ! I have c\Am::'.Ai even- hi'.! a;>d diile ia tl-^c ne:ehboor- 
hixv.! — my luen M-nf yet i-v. t'ne seAtv'i. vh! sr^cio;:* Heaven, may 
they '>e !;w>re sueevsif.:!. T:ie w'.i.'lv vV-';*r> t* a.'.uT.ici',. ba; what 
:iiJ!ti.Ts. my lUnirh;!'"-'* -,::r. i» i;.^■■■■;-v'.■.*'v.■.l — '-fr K."-;iAii^ oiTp*e. 
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for a father's blessing, before you retired to rest [very agitated] — there 
is the chamber door you entered, and as your hand hung on the fast- 
ning, the words — " good night, father \" struck like music upon my 
ear. I cannot bear the thought — [turning away from looking at the 
chamber door, at which he had been gazing] — ^Marian ! Marian ! these 
flowers too ! [looking at the mantlepiece] whereever I look, Marian 
is still fleeting before my eyes, and she, poor girl, perhaps weltering 
in her blood — ^perhaps being embraced by the villains previous to 
her murder. Oh! horrid thought. [Crosses and silence,] Marian! 
yes ! I wronged your Frederick, but what matters, it cannot now 
be helped. [Pauses,] Age overcomes my strength, I must repose 
till break of day, then to renew my search. I cannot go to bed, I 
will lie down here. [Lies down on the sofa, restlessly, after putting 
fnU the light.] Marian ! Marian ! [lost in thought, music, and about 
one minutes* silence.] 

Last Scene. (Dark as it can be made,) The window at the 
back of the Stage is very gently opened, and Fellows is seen 
coming in — hears a slight noise without. 

Bill Fellows. — [Whispers.] Who's that ; what's that ? 

Harry Hodowink. — [fleard answering, whisper, 1 It's Fawkes, 
what's the matter ? 

Harry Fawkbs. — [Heard outside, whispers.] I have been sur- 
prised. The woman is in the hands of a party in search of her, and 
you have no time to lose. I hurried here to assist you, what you do, 
must be done directly ; you will never have another chance. Is old 
Norwood in ? 

Bill Fellows. — [Whispers.] Yes! silence! silence! [Fellows then 
gets in at the window, and is followed by Fawkes and Hoodwink all keep 
cn the opposite side of the Stage to the sofa.] 

Bill Fellows. — [Whispers.] Where does the old fool sleep ? 

Charley Hoodwink. — [Whispers,] This is the way. [Eji^eunt 
Hoodwink and Fellows.] 

Mr. Norwood. — [Aside.] Marian ! my poor daughter Marian ! 

(A slight noise is heard outside.J 

Harry Fawkes. — [Whispers,] Is that you Hoodwink ? [no an- 
swer] — is that you Fellows ? where the devil are you, why don't you 
speak? 

(At this time the native chief is seen at the window, he listens with 
his head to the cil of the window, and beckons to some one out' 
side ; he enters, very cautiously, armed with his waddy ; Frede- 
rick follows him.) 

Frederick.— [-<45i(fe.] Where are they, I cannot hear them ! 
Native. — [Aside.] Pooh ! [Holding Frederick back.] 

(A slight noise; enter Fellows and Hoodwink from the adjoining room.) 
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bid heani tidiajTS^ ol hi^ Se^ S^ovie^t ^ — >^ Wj^ ^^^^^ srrca to wader- 
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had good reoflon to believe, that any disclosure would be attended 
with failure and disappointment. He half resolved to turn hack- 
but whither could he go ? Pride forbade him to return to Maengwyn, 
and, although, any person in the district would gladly and readily 
receive him as a guest, his mind was too agitated, and his frame too 
wearied to induce him to wander farther. He entered the house* 
therefore, and proceeded at once to the apartment, usually occupied 
by the family. 

Here he found them, as before, mournfully assembled, with the 
exception of the bereaved mother, who had been persuaded to retire 
to her chamber, to seek in sleep a temporary oblivion from her sor- 
rows. As Reginald entered the room, the young men pressed 
eagerly forward to enquire the success of his mission, when he told 
them at once the obhgation imposed by the Red-Hand: he ventured, 
however, so far to relieve their anxiety, as to inform them of his en- 
gagement to meet his kinsman at night, when he hoped to rescue 
Janet firom her thraldom ; and while the youngest son hastened to 
carry the tidings to his poor afflicted mother, the father threw himself 
upon Reginald's neck, and fervently wept his jo\'fal gratitude. 

That most salutary and encouraging of all feelings, Hope — 

" which draws towards itself, 

The flame with which it kindles,'* 

now animated the bosoms of the family ; and a portion of the costo* 
mary hospitable bustle, for which Glanwem was so renowned, once 
more stirred through the house. The servants, who, as is customary 
in a Welsh '"^ Laird's** establishment, had been bred and bom in the 
family, shared the glad feelings, which Reginald's report had com- 
tnunicated ; and the good old housekeeper (herself a distant relation 
of Mr. Meredith) would kiss " the brave lad," as she called Regi- 
nald, and bless him for his couAgc. 

In the midst of this favourable revulsion, the heavy and formal 
equipage of Sir Reginald Owen was descried slowly ascending the 
hill, upon which Glanwem was situated. An exclamation of sur- 
prise burst from ever)- mouth, and many were the conjectures as to 
the cause of this untimely visit. While the cavalcade, (for there was 
an avant -courier, as well as four other outriders, each correctly 
equipped in the Uvery of the baronet,) was yet at some distance, the 
carriage halted, and the avant-courirr was dispatched at a quicker 
pace towards the mansion, leaving the lumbering coach to foUow 
more leisurely. The man rode up to the entrance, and delivered a 
message from Sir Repaid, to the effect, that, if Mr. Meredith was 
not too much indisposed to see him, he had some information of im* 
portance to communicate. Mr. Meredith, of course, expressed his 
pleasure at Sir Reginald's visit ; and, after some short time was occu* 
jrnd m marshalling the attendants, the baronet entered the room» 
oar hero having previously withdrawn, for feiflr of the enactment of a 
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•oene, which might prove any thing but aj^eable. under the * 
ctrcumstanccB of the family. 

With a bow, which would have been worthy of the most illu«trJoii 
Noodle, Sir Regiuald opened hii address. He had beard, he saiil, 
with inexpressihle sorrow and indignHtion, of the outrage, which had 
been perpetrated upon tiia daughter, and, ea a magislrale, he had 
come to offer all tlie assistance in his power, iti order to eflect a dis- 
covery of the villains. And this he now freely ottered, iiotwithataud- 
'ng certain strong auspicions (here he grew more energetic) attached 

more than one member of his own family, as being principally ini' 
plicated in this horrible transaction — " Yes, Mr. Meredith !" con- 
tinued the baronet, hia voice and wliole frame quivering with pas- 
sion ; '■ [ grieve to say, that everj'thing conspires to fi* the guilt of 
this great — this unheard-of enormity upon my rash and -wretched 
eon, in the first place, and upon his diabolical abettor and coadjutor. 
Robert Owen, commonly called the Red-Hand, in the second. God 
forbid. Sir '. that, in the just performance of my duties to the commu- 
nity, I should shield, or attempt to shield, cither of these unhappy, 
but wicked men from the punishment so justly due to their crimes: 
I have already issued warrants for their apprehension ; and entrosted 
their execution to men, who well know their haunta — so that before 
eun-rise to-morrow, I hope to have ])osseBsion of both their bodies, 
■when they shall be treated as they deserve, with ihe utmost rigourof 
the law I" 

Anxious and sorrowful as Mr. Meredith was. he could scarcely re- 
frain from smiling at the baronet's auepicion of the culprits : and h* 
proceeded at once to convince htm, at least, of Reginald's entire in- 
nocence. Nay, he went so fur as to say, that the youth had beea 
most sedulous and indefatigable, both in the discovery of his daugh- 
ter's concealment, as well as in the detection of the real criminals ; 
and. farther, that he had sanguine hopes of success : as to the Red- 
Hand, he would not say so much for him : as nobody was ac()uainted 
Kith the part he had taken in the transaction. 

The mBJority of parents would have exceedingly rejoiced at sncb 
an establishment of a suspected son's innocence of b crime so atro- 
cious : but Sir Reginald Owen was very unlike the majority of pa- 
rents, and, instead of feeling pleased, lie actually felt nettled — that 
imy contradiction should be made to an opinion, he had so decidedly, 
and so dogmatically formed. 

" It b kind and caosideralc of you. Sir," he stiffly replied, " thui 
to extenuate my son's conduct ; but. permit me to infomi you, that 

1 possess the be°t means of intelligence : and that 1 knoie he >s guilty 
of this crime. From what you tell me, 1 fear, he can add the most 
artful tiissimulation to his other sins, and 1 grieve Hut he sliould to 
disgrace his family." 

Sir. Meredith knew his neighbour'^ strange, and conceited dispo- 
sition, and was in no humour to argue with bim ; he, therefore, con- 
tented himself with the expression of a hope, that the barODet might 
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\>e mistaken, knA with thanking him very cordially for the interest ht 
had taken in the matter. This pacified Sir Reginald, who departed, 
with a hetter idea of his worthy neighbour, than he had hitherto en- 
tertained ; and he returned to Maengwyn with the same pomp, as he 
came to Glanwem, and more than ever determined, with the tnflezi* 
ble pride of a Roman, to bring his delinquent son to punishment. 

In the mean time, the evening approached, and Reginald's anxiety 
increased with every succeeding shadow, as it fell upon the woods, 
and hills, and glens, by which Glanwem was surrounded. We have 
aeen that he was brave and daring, and the cause, in which he was 
now engaged, was well calculated to excite all his energies, and cafl 
up every feeling of heroic courage. He feared nothing from Rob» 
ior in him he placed the most implicit confidence ; but Rob, like 
himself, was but mortal, and Reginald knew not the force opposed 
against them. But Janet's delivery new-nerved his heart, till he, at 
length, actually panted hurriedly and anxiously for the midnight 
meeting. Ten o'clock came, and Reginald prepared for his depar- 
ture. Placing a pistol in his belt on each side, and taking with him 
his constant companion among the hills, his hunting-pole, he set for- 
ward on his mission. 

The night was fav5urable to his enterprize ; for a splendid moon> 
although occasionally obscured by clouds, shed a softened and sub*- 
dued Ught on hill, and rock, and valley. His path lay along the 
sea- shore, and the glittering waves, as they dashed gently on the 
sands, sent their feathery spray to his very feet, urging him more 
swiftly on his way. Before he reached £van Jones's cottage, he 
turned up a narrow gully or ravine among the rocks, and now found 
his path more intricate and gloomy. But being a practised moun- 
taineer, he soon reached the place of meeting, where every thing was 
as gloomy and as silent as the grave. Sitting down upon a stunted 
rock, he waited Rob's arrival with anxiety, which encreased with 
every moment of his delay* He had not long to wait, for his kins- 
man's distorted form stood suddenly before him, seeming as if it had 
sprung out of the earth — so silent iand so stealthy was his foot-fall. 

" You are to your time, cousin," he said, as he rested on his staff, 
and gazed intently on our hero, " and your haste shows your since- 
rity : are you prepared for peril ?" 

" I am," repHed Reginald, firmly, " or I Would not be here." 

" 'Tis well," said Rob—" then, follow me." 

•' Stay !" said Reginald, " I must know, first, whither you would 
lead me." 

" Have I not told you ?" growled the Red-Hand — " I lead you to 
peril — ^perchance to the death — will you follow ?" 

" L^d on !" said Reginald, reminded by Rob's doggcdness of the 
utter inutility of seeking more explicit information. " Lead on ! and 
I'll follow you to the devil, an it be necessary." 

Rob laughed one of his loud, long, coarse laughs, and led the way 
higher up into the hills, walking silently but swiftly through the 
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thick heather and furze, which was, in some places, higher than their 

Pursuing this unsocial acd fatiguing course, they deuiended a de- 
clivity on the hili-sidc, and found themselves on a level moorlaod 
aomiait, on the eorface of which gleamed a email mounttun-lake or 
Lh/a, the banks of which were strewn with huge grey-atones, covered 
with moas and lichen. Here they stopped on instant, and the chill 
wind of the night swept coarBely over the bosom of the lake, com- 
municating a feeling of cold to Reginald, which made him shiver. 

"Ah! you tremble!" exclaimed Rob. 

" Tis only with the night-wind," promptly answered his compe- 
nion. " Go on, I'il follow you." 

Rob now led the way for somu time by the lake-side, until he 
reached one of its est remit ie", round wbich he passed, and, pursain^ 
a narrow ghide between the hills, they entered a bold mountain-pu*. 
when th^y were boun shrouded in titter darkaeis. 

" Keeu near me, cousin," said Rob, " our path grows perilous — 
hut it will now soon end ;" and almost as he spoke, a small twink- 
ling light was seen, glittering amongst tlks rocka, at some distance 
from them. 

" Ti;Kt light is our bciicon," exclaimed the Red-Hand — " keep near 
me, and obey me in woi-d and deed — our toil is nearly at an end." 

Tlio R;.'d-iland mended !ua luice, and at every stride the light be- 
came more and mare visible, till they could at length distinctly per- 
ceive that it was caused by the glowing embers of a wood fire, whidi 
had been kindled at the mouth of a natural cavern in the cliff, to 
which a narrow path led up from the open road below. The Red- 
Hand drew a pistol from his belt, aud closely examined its priming 
by the rod fire-light. ReginiJi! did the same, and they both pro- 
ceeded slowly and silently towards the mouth of the eavf, Rob lead- 
ing the way up the narrow path. After a short ascent they reached 
a ledge on the rock, on which the fire was placed, and w)iich served 
as a sort of natural terrace to the cave. Rob now motioned Regi- 
nald to halt, and, thruwing himself upon his hands and knees, be 
crawled to the moulii of the cave, Ljing flat on the ground, he 
looked intently into the caveic, and, turning round, motioned Regi- 
nald to come to liiin. 

The youth immedinte!y obeyed, and they both commanded a full 
view of the interior of the cavern. On a bundle of heath and straw 
lay old Ncnc}' in a deep sleep, evidently caused bv her customarv 
addiction to the spirit cup, — a wliiskey bottle and bom cup being 
placed close by her side. Ncaj-er the fire, but on the cold stony floor 
of the cave, slept lier daughter Annie, covered only with a blanket, 
aud ciidcnlly resllcss and uneasy in her slumber. At the furthest 
en J. ami ii ..ui ._- i... ;>'.:<.. i. l. ' , which sensed as a 

-!niL ■.11.:,. ■ asleep or awake, it 
lie tiiiii^' v.„^ r-ett«in — none of the 
pi't*ri)t . iii!ii although old Nancy 
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xnA a very devil, when her blood was up, ptill our two adventurers 
were more thaii a match for her. 

The object, however, was to excite the notice of Janet, ^vithout, 
if possible, disturbing either Nancy or her daughter ; and the Red- 
Hand, with a boldness and skill, peculiar to one, who had so often 
practised concealment 'and escape, undertook this task. He rose io 
his feet, and strode, with the stealthy step of a tiger, immediately 
into the cavern. He passed by Annie, and, stooping over the did 
woman, endeavoured to ascertain the soundness of her sleep. Of 
this he seemed convinced, for he very coolly took up the bottle and 
horn cup, and placed them in his pocket ; — he then advanced to- 
wards Janet, and placed his huge hand lightly on her shoulder. She 
instantly started, and, with a shriek that made the cave resound, 
fell upon her knees, and begged, in accents of piercing sorrow, for 
safety and protection. Rob's first glance was towards old Nancy — 
but she stirred not a muscle ; he next pointed towards the mouth of 
the cave, and uttered Reginald's name : this was enough, — the 
maiden repeated the endearing words, and fell weeping upon the 
Red-Hand's shoulder. 

Tlie shriek, however, had awakened Annie, who immediately rose, 
and, perceiving two men in the cave, (for Reginald had now entered) 
snatched up a loaded musket, which was placed in one comer of the 
cave, and, standing over her mother, prepared to defend her from 
the intruders. Reginald, however, immediately disclosed himself, 
and the heroic girl was instantly pacified. From the very beginning 
ahe had been averse to the confinement and treatment of Janet Me- 
redith, and had even meditated more than one plan of escape. Even 
now she ui*ged them quickly to depart, as her brothers were momen- 
tarily expected to return, — and if they did, there would be more 
blood shed. 

•* Is your father dead ?" asked Reginald. 

** Yes, and buried— on the hill side by the cottage — ^but stay not 
to parley now," said Annie. " go quickly, and leave me to account 
for the young lady's escape." She advanced towards the cave's 
mouth as she spoke, and gazing wildly towards the sea, continued — 
" I hear nothing yet, — but avoid the path that leads towards Dol- 
rischol, and go high up into the hills ; awav ! and may God speed 
ye!" '- 

Throwing a cloak, which they found in the cave, over the trem- 
bling Janet, Rob left her to the guidance of Reginald, while he, as 
before, led the way. The grey hght of morning was now breaking 
npon the hills ; and while it still afforded them concealment, it served 
more plainly to light them on their way. Speed, swift and silent, 
urged them on, and by a route, nearer and less intricate, they ra- 
pidly approached Glanwem. Janet, with the strength and courage 
of a mountain-maid, and with a heart, beating with joy and grati- 
tude for her deliverance, kept equal pace with her deliverers ; and if 
she occasionally returned the eoft, warm prcssuic of Reginald's 
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H hand, it was the least return he could 
H gallantry. 

H The chimniea of Glanwci-u broke into view, rising obove the treca,' 
H by which it naa surrounded, and the Ued-Hand stopped to depart. 
H " Farewell, ray gallant cousin !" he said, — " and you, loo, lady ! I 
f leave you to him, who has the strongest claim to you, — aod may ye 
both speed better ia your wooing than / have done." And, without 
•topping to receive thanks for the essential part he hnd taken in the 
rescue, he strode quicklv down the hill side, and was epeedily out of 
sight. Janet blushed and tr(?mhicd as she clung closer to Reginald's 
side, and tliey both hastened on to Glanwera, where they were re- 
ceived and welcomed in a manner — as novel writers aay — more easilj' 
imagined than described. 
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The Periodical Press, at the time to which I am now alluding, was 
in full operation and vigour, and the competition, which existed 
amongst the different proprietors and conductors, was very benefi- 
cial to the contributors. From the readiness, with which my own. 
papers were received, I was induced to calculate upon my gains from 
this occupation as n certain and constant income, and to act in my 
expenditure accordingly. I began to 6nd, too, about this time, that 
the venturesome and speculative habits, which were so ruinously in- 
dulged in bv my poor father, were still inherent iu my disposition, 
and only lying dormant for the want of a favourable occasion of dis- 
play. That occasion speedily presented itself. A gay young man in 
the office, of good family, and of extremely engaging manners, was 
a most accomplished billiard player, and as I had once excelled my- 
self in that fascinating game, 1 was persiiadcd to give him a trial. 
Gambling, in the common acceptation of the term, I had never prac- 
tised ; because 1 had, in other exciting purauitit, a sufficient mental 
■timulns : since my arrival in London, however, this stimulus had 
ieeased, with the exception of my literary pursuits, which, although 
they served for a while as a substitute, were by far of too tame a 
character for a man of my tcmjierament. 

The house, which my young acquaintance frequented, was in Bury 
Street. St. James's — a street, then, as now, notoriiws for its gam- 
bling houses. We played a few games, in which it was dilficulE to 
decide who was the ablest player. The result, however, as far as I 
was concerned, was the revival of a passion, which was intended for 
myraia; — und which ha4 hitherto only dumbered in my bosom. 
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Without subscribing at full length to the doctrine of Fatalism, — ^al* 
though I might without being unreasonable, consider myself its vic- 
tim — can there be any doubt as to the despotic influence of chance ? 
We are all of us, more or less its slaves and its satellites ; and the 
most trivial circumstance may, and does produce the most important 
consequences. How, otherwise, could results, the most disastrous, 
have arisen from my casual visit to the billiard room ? I went thither 
for no other reason, than to amuse myself by a simple trial of the 
gBxne, without any reference to the gains of winning : indeed, the 
stake, we played for, was merely nominal, — and could have had no 
influence over either. It has been urged, that a gambler is invariably 
Avaricious : but I deny the assertion. I have known gamblers as 
generous and Hberal as any one else, and often, much more so, than 
many, who profess to be charitable, and, with uplifted eyes, com- 
miserate the wretchedness of their fellow-creatures. The passion, 
ipirhich stimulates the gambler to play, is not, generally, that of ava- 
rice, but of ambitious emulation and revenge ; and I have seen a 
successful player give away the bulk of his winnings in a fit of im- 
pulsive benevolence. Were I to relate all the various scenes, I have 
>vitnessed, during the short, but eventful period, in which I visited 
the London gambling houses, you would see, that passions, -^Larker 
and fiercer than that of avarice — shook their victims to the very cen- 
tre. / have been so shaken — and you see the result ! 

I repeated my visit to the billiard room the very next day, and 
vrith the same compmion, — ^but not with the same harmless conse- 
quence : — I lost twenty guineas, — a large sum to me, and one which, 
although I was at the time enabled to pay, left me almost pennyless. 
A prudent man would have taken this hint, and profitted by it : but 
I was not a prudent man ; and, — ^as is too often the case, — instead 
of being checked and cautioned by this ill-luck, I was stimulated to 
retaliation, and resolved to repair my loss. The winner on this oc- 
casion was not my gay and giddy feUow -clerk, but a half-pay officer 
in the army, of the name of Clare, and of the rank of captain. 

Captain Clare was one of the most gentlemanly men I ever knew. 
Of an ancient and high Irish lineage, his associates were some of 
Britain's proudest and noblest families : the lively and spirited accom- 
plishments of his countrymen of high rank shone fortii in him with 
peculiar fascination and briUiancy, and it was impossible for an excitable 
being like myself — and leading such a secluded life — to withstand their 
influence. My first acquaintance cost me, therefore, twenty guineas; 
and it would haVe been well for me, if it had cost me no more. 

My attendance at the billiard room was now pretty constant, — and 
for some time, my play with Captain Clare, — ^who was my usual an- 
tagonist — ^was, on the whole, nearly equal. If he was the winner 
one evening I, generally, succeeded the next, so that a kind of con- 
^tlult contest was established between us, which eventually became 
a subject of general interest and observation, — ^for we were decidedly 
the two best players in the room. In the mean time my poor Mary 
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iom)we*l in sileDce over mv abieice, and did rot even chide me fw 
mv neglect ; and. nltiiough 1 nttrilnited it to nn increased presiweri 
b-Jsiueas. I could easily perceive tlmt Mi.ry k.iew otherwise, end thrt 
mv diEfcimulation adiied to her sorrow. 

'Tliei-e h. eertainlv, an infatuation in the excitement of gamWmg. 
which amounta in inaiiv instance*, lo absolute madness ; and wM- 
ther « Iniiinr or losine.' tbe ruinous impulse is the same. Although 
mv conscience continunlly told rac tlmt I v,-ai acting wrong, the ei- 
citsment of plav oveqiowc-eJ ever- scruple ; oml. once engaged « 
the table. I forgot crcrv tiling bat the pleasni-o of the moment, »» 
the absorbing iutcrc*: of the game. This, of course, I knew to be 
wrong— b«t,— fool, foci, tlmt I wns !— 1 could not refrain from it . 

It wjs after mv unfortunate introduction to the gaming table. tW 
I first b^ir,.n to nogl-e! those relizious duties, vliic.i, till then. I hid 
strictlv Jbserv cd. Tiii* paiued iMi-ry more tb.ia iiti: thing ; nnd Or 
cited her to s^peak moro reprondifullv than she had ever spoken be- 
fore. But. although I siiiccrelv nnd denriv bveil her. and doateil 
upon our dear chilU. her rcmo'ns-tmn.-es h^id no other effect. th»B 
that 01* irritating mo. You have already nwertained. Sir, that raj 
notions r&iuftctin j rciiirion were extremely vasrue, nntised. and doubt- 
iog, and itis tn your ii:;id Hitention, nnd ns&iduous KeaJ, that theM 
errors — even at 'tbia I'.eventh hour — have been dissiiMitoil. V.T»t 
cominen.;ei1 with inc. iii c>ire'e,-«ocs*. ended in a systematic coiir* 
of tbu-ing disbelief. To this Cai)tain Clare contribute<l very abun- 
dantly. He seemed itetuiited by a degree of intense anxiety, tt 
■mhuc me with the sfmie dangerous opinions as himself, using the 
customary fallacious arguments, but with so much force and elo- 
quence, a-^ to leave no doubt, at least, of his sincerity. You know, 
Sir, ha ^lucoecded ; and that to mv odious character of gamester, wm 
now added the more oiiious one of nlbcist ! ■ 

The consequence of nil this iniijuitv speedily manifested them- 
selves ; nnd one of the Prst, as well ns to me, roost disastrous, w» 
Jbe loss of Mr. Jones's friendship. That escellent man had h«udof 
my practices at the biHiai-d table, n-,iy. [ p.ftenviirds ascertained, that 
he bad been, on one oct-iu^ion, an uTi.iieen bat nvst anxious and oh- 
Mrvnnt spectator of my procesdingp there. He retiuested an inter- 
view, luid spoke to me on the subject, more like a father than a mere 
friend — I grew heated, and quitted hiip in a passion, having copi- 
ously abused him for hisi officious interference in my ailairs. That 
night. 1 played i litem pcre.tely, and lost for me a large sum — I lort 
fifty giiineaq, and Uajitain Clnre was the winnerT My sdary. whidi 
was now £300 a year, was greatly inadequate to meet my increasing 
gambling expenses ; and the remunerations for my literary contri- 
butions were not sufficient to meet tlie deficiency ; while, for the fint 
time in my life, I began to feel the degrading and harrowing efiects 
of — poverty ! But these did not come upon me swiftly, but slowly, 
und by degrees, for I had credit still, and I used it liberallv. 

in tbe midst of this, my profligate and reoUeu careef , : 
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of mini:stry took place, my patron, Mr. — -, was removed, and 
1; with many others, was deprived of my situation, to make room 
for the friends of the new ministers. I now cursed my iihpetaosity 
for having quarrelled with Mr. Jones, and was driven almost to de- 
spair, hy reflecting on my situation : but Mary cheered and encou- 
raged me, and, with a fortitude peculiarly heroic, she immediately 
sketched out a plan, more adapted to our fallen fortunes. She de- 
termined to devote her time to flower-painting, in which she highly 
excelled, and I resolved to attend more sedulously to my literary 
ptirsuits, while I solemnly vowed never more to handle a mace or 
touch a ball. We removed to more retired and less expensive lodg- 
ings, and, once more, I experienced, for a short time, the bliss and 
blessings of the most endearing domestic happiness. 

Christmas — the fifth since our marriage — ^was approaching ; and, 
by steady application to my pen, I had accumulated a sufficient sum 
to set me dear of all my debts, except a balance of twenty guineas 
to Captain Clare, which, as a debt of honor to a person, whom I 
considered my friend, did not trouble me. Since my interview with 
EUiwin Villars in the inn yard, I had not once seen him ; but I heard 
he had gone to France, and that he intended to spend some time 
there; and as I associated with no one, to whom he was known, I was 
only reminded of his threat, by some casual accident, which brought 
him to my recollection. 

fTo be concluded in our next. J 



THE LAD OF GENIUS. 



(Concluded from No. 12. J 

On hearing this, Ferdinand's hopes were raised to the acme of 
full assurance, for he was satisfied that his poetry was decidedly 
excellent Exultingly, therefore, he replied, saying, " Well, Sir, 
if that be all, I can soon satisfy you, for I wrote some verses on 
the river Dee, which runs by the village where I was bom, and I 
shewed them to Sir Arthur Bradley, who Mid he, had never read 
anything so fine in his life, and that they were equal to any thing 
in Thomson's Season's ! Have you read Thompson's Season's?" 

Then drawing his M.S. from his pocket, he presented it to the 
bookseller, saying, '^ Just have the goodness to read two or tliree 




fer ity I will read them to you.'* 

The bookseller chose neither; but speedily, though not discour- 
teousl^y dismissed the genius from the audience, hopeless of all 
negociation. ** Bless me," said Ferdinand to himself, as soon as 
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he was alone, " what a strange place this world is ! I never >aw amy 
tiling like it in the whole course of my life 1 The man would not 
even read my poetry,. and I was not going to make him any charge 
for reading it." There are more booksellers than one in London^ 
80 Ferdinand tried another — another ; — they were all in the same 
story. They had evidently entered into a conspiracy against him ; 
hut who was at the bottom of the conspiracy it was impossible for 
him to say or to conjecture. It was a manifest absurdity^ bethought 
that all the world should admire Thomson's Season's, and yet that . 
nobody should admire him whom Sir Arthur Bradley had pro- 
nounced to be equal to Thomson. 

It now occurred to him that about this time Sir Arthur Bradley 
himself might be in London. He knew tliat the baronet had a 
house in town, but he did not know where, so he enquired of one 
or two people in Holborn, and they could not tell him; but, find- 
ing a court-guide on a book-stall, the secret of Sir Arthur's towa 
residence was revealed to him ; and, having ascertained that it was 
at the west-end of the town, he prepared to seek it out, and, for a 
while he was puzzled to find the west-end of the town, for it ap-- 
peared to him that the towu had no end. However, as they who 
seek till they find will not lose their labour, so it happened with 
Ferdinand Harwood, who did at last discover the residence of his 
patron, far away, indeed, from any end of the town, for it was in 
the midst of many squares and streets. It seemed to the unfortu- 
nate genius that he was destined to meet with wonders and para- 
doxes wherever he went, for the servant who opened the door to 
him told him that Sir Arthur Bradley could not be seen. Is he in- 
visible? thought Ferdinaiid, and, so thinking, he looked with 
astonishment. " Indeed, Mr. Harwood," said the servant^ " my 
master is in such a state that he can see no one !" 
*' Is he blind ?" said Ferdinand., 
" No," replied the porter. 
"Is he deaf?" 

" Then I wish you would tell him that I am starving V^ 
Now the domestics of Sir Arthur Bradley had not any idea of 
starving; therefore the porter looked upon Ferdinand Harwood 
with much astonishment, and seemed for a moment to regard the 
starving man as a great natural curiosity; but, when the first 
shock of his wonder was over, he felt compassion for the youth ; 
for, though he did not know what starving was, so far as himself 
was concerned, yet he knew that it was something greatly to be 
dreaded, and that he found it a serious inconvenience even to wait 
for his dinner ; of course he concluded it must be e far greater 
inconvenience to have no dinner to wait for. The domestic, 
notwithstanding the invisibility of Sir Arthur Bradley, invited 
Ferdinand into the house, and into the housekeeper's room ; and^ 
when the servants heard that he was starving, they all lifted up 
their hands and eyes and voices, saying, "Law bless us! what, the 
young man what used to make such nice poetry !'* They were in-- 
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credulous, forgetting Ihat poetry is not good to eat. But, when the 
housekeeper brought him out some cold beef and pickled walnuts, 
they all saw that he had a marvellously good appetite. While he 
was eating they kept asking him many questions, to few of which 
he had leisure to make reply. But at last he finished, and, when 
he had satisfied his hunger, he was desirous of satisfying his curi- 
osity : he made enquiry into the cause of Sir Arthur's invisibility, 
and he heard that the baronet was in great trouble because his 
daughter had married against his consent. '* I should not care 
who was married or who was single,'* said Ferdinand to himself, 
*' if I had such nice cold beef and pickled walnuts to eat every dav 
of my life." Then, addressing himself to his informant, he said, 
**And I pray you what is the great evil of this marriage that the 
baronet takes it so much to heart?*' 

" Sir Arthur is angry that his daughter has not only married 
without his consent, but that slic has degraded herself by a low 
connexion,*' was the answer. 

When Ferdinand Harwood heard this, he supposed that she 
miffht have married the parish clerk or the blacksmith ; but when 
he heard that the degradation went no farther than to a marriage 
with a merchant in the city, he was rather more surprised at the 
fastidiousness of Sir Arthur Bradley than at the humble ta$te of 
his daughter, and he replied, " It is well it is no worse." 
" But he is of «ich low origin," said the cook. 
** Not lower than Adam, wlio was formed out of the dust of the 
ground," replied Ferdinand. 

" Sit Arthur swears," said the butler, " that he will not leave 
her a single shilling ; and that if any of the servants carry any 
letter or message to her, they shall lose their places ; and that if 
her brother keeps up any acquaintance with her, he shall be dis- 
inherited." 

" Bless me, what a Turk !*' exclaimed Ferdinand ; ** I could not 
have thought that, when he admired my poetry, and said that was 
equal to Thomson's Seasons, he was capable of being in such a tow- 
ering passion." 

While he was speaking, a message came from Mr. Bradley, the 
son of Sir Arthur, to desire that Mr. Harwood would favour him 
with his company in the library for a few minutes. Ferdinand 
obeyed the summons, and the son of the angry baronet said, " Mr. 
Harwood, understanding that you were in the house, I took the 
liberty to send fof you to ask you if you will have the goodness to 
take a smiall parcel into the city for me." 

** Sir," replied Ferdinand, whose spirits and gratitude were am- 
ply excited by the opportune refreshment of the baronet's pantry, 
'• I would walk to the world's end to serve any individual of the il- 
histrious house of Bradley." 

"I don't wish you to walk so far as that," replied Mr. BrnxUey ; 
**but if you will d^^liver this packet tn its nddrcss ynu will oblige 
Ulc. You can keep a secret ? ' 



apprjLiaiioii 'A ii. Thii^ pare 
ti«L: v'ju will deliTtr i: mi.:. 



A\ ;iiu: : 'jixii. bind Fts'aiiiiiiid. and Hi Dijif tLrniL: i:< ifii Mt 

iLiMii. jtiid ht v-Mi liK. xDHT.tsr fihcTi. I'T BfcTinr. — ■• Vc-j hkvt h^nd 
ircnx; ibt ser^bnu of iet Eisisr'« miimtace. uid :»i ilt ikiber'ft db- 

-ceQ 2^ iiLddreii»ed t:* her, hua I i&a»i lic« 
ber bszidL. and l«rizt£ me an tvht ev- 

Mr. Bntdkr. vjih ukc parc:^ p*::; sobc* h piecs c-f moseT into the 
miBWfiZkg&'h hancL sod ibfr zDesHziGC pui ibe moDrr inio his pockA 
viilioixi lookiziz at it ; bui be made as much ba&ie otu of the honip 
a* Le prjstihly cz*-A'L in c-rd-er ibai be miEiit aspprtein vbesbcr it 
nert a thiijiiiz or a !.: vereJETi- He -ssronli have been glad of a shil- 
li!!?. but of a bovereigrj iiladder sdlj — azid it was a^so-kereign. So 
he v&Jkea alonz lizbf-bearLedlT. siaeiTiE pfMat^. and ic«r a mo- 
menl be forgot :be Lcriiiciid- Tbt^ be said lo himself, " I shall 
gc4 more bv goine errands iban bv writing epic poems " 

When he arrii ed at the merchant's house, which was quite is 
l:Laad%<ime and well furnished as Sir Arthur Bradley's, and saw the 
f/arc'cet's married daoshter, the ladr rerr readHv rec'^eniied hin 
as the Mr. Hamood 'ahc» was distinguibbed for his poetical talents. 
•' fyj voii have cc^me to. London to exercise vour poetical talents," 
sai'i ilr*. Marshall; "' 1 hope you find it answer." 

*' 1 cannot say much for that matter at present," replied Ferdi- 
iiardl. 

• i believe that poetry i* noi done ai a premium naw,** said the 
lu-.-r-.-huntf who happened to be present at the colloquy. 

'' Ah, sir/' said Ferdinand, not exactly apprehending the mer- 
r'Hntile metaphor, but perfectly understanding the word premitmi, 
*' i only wish that a premium were offered for my poetry — I think I 
8)jouId win it. But the publishers are in a conspiracy against me, 
and will not let the public judge of my talents." 

"Then if I were in your place I would conspire against the puh- 
liffhers, and not let them have any more manuscripts." 

** But, sir, how can I live without?" 

** flow do you live with it?" 

**Not at all,*' replied Ferdinand; "but what else can I do? I 
have no Hkill in farming, and no capital to stock a farm witlial." 

**Tlicn, of course, you cannot be a farmer. Can vou write?*' 

"Arlminiblv.'* 

** Do von iiiKlcrstand accounts?" 

•' P( rfVctly." 

** Will vou try a scat in mv counting-house?*^ 

" Most\hankfiillv.*' 

Twenty years after this Sir Arthur Rradley was reconciled to his 
daiijrlui'r; and Mr. Mrir.ihall rctiiorl from business, antl FordinaiKl 
Hfirwdfid H!irn'e«l"d lijjn, n-joirin:; that h** ha-l not surcecded as a 
port. Th«' L''viliou<l is iintinislu'd. 



Domestic Intelligence. * IW 



Domestle IntelllgMiee. 



The absence of news from England nor, attended by Assistant Commissary 
ha-t caused a great dearth of intelligence General Moodie, Cap* 'ns Forster and 
in this month's papers. So long a period Montagu, Colonel l^ahy, and a dc- 
has elapsed since the arrival of a vessel tachment of the 21st regiment, as a 
from London or Liverpool, that we be- guard of honour. The company to wit- 
gin to fear for their safety. ness the ceremony was very numerous. 

The general talk during the month. The Rev. Mr. Macarthur commenced 
has been the removal of Colonel Arthur the proceedings with a prayer, and the 
from the Government of the Colony. Lieutenant Governor, in a neat speech. 
From what source the information was expressed his wish for the prosperity of 
derived we know not, but the Colonist the building, as a place of public wor- 
tsserted it as a thing already settled, and ship — and Mr. Moodie returned thanks 
announced the changes consequent upon on behalf of the managers to His Ex- 
it. The TafiiuriiMrn and Colonial Times cellency for his kindness, in performing 
have amused themselves with additions the ceremony — after which Mr. Getss, 
and emendations, satirically giving die- Mr. Walker, and Dr. Tumbull ad- 
nities to those whose appointments would dressed the audience, who then sepa- 
not only astonish the Colony, but them, rated. 
selves also. A little excitement has been caused by 

A Temperance Society has been es- the commitment for trial, on a charge of 

tabKshed at New Norfolk ; to the decla. appropriating to his own use. Govern 

ration upwards of fifty persons attached ment timl>er, one of the Superintend- 

their signatures. . ents in the Engineer Department. 

The eldest son of Mr. Manning, of The site for a Theatre has been de- 

the Custom-House, has obtained a tract cided upon, the property of Captain 

of land of upwards of 21 square miles Wilson in CampMll Street, adjoining 

in extent, at New Zealand. the Colonial Secretarv's Office, being 

Mr. Gellard has been liberated from selected from among the tenders by the 

gaol, and has published in all the pa- Committee. It was offered at £280, 

pers an advertisement in which he re- and it is said that £440 were iramedi- 

tnms thanks to several persons who in- ately paid down by the members present 

terested themselves in order to procure for the speedy erection of the building, 
bis liberation. The Colonial Times re- Mr. Deane's pantomime of " Tom the 

marks, that he ought at least to have Piper's Son," elicits shouts* of laughter 

expressed his gratitude to His Excellency from the audience nightly. The house 

for his acceding to the request of Mr. is continually crowded — good humour 

Gellard*s friends — we certamly think so prevails, and we doubt not but Mr. 

to. — As to the advertisement itself, we Deane is fortunate enough to receive a 

do think there is a ^preatdeal of hum- handsomercmunerationfor the outlay — 

bug about it — ^with his " appeal to pub- at any rate we hope it is so, as his ex- 

lic benevolence," which, to carry him ertions for the amusement of the public 

back to England, he considers, from an are unremitted. 

imprisonment of eight months, to be Mr. Murray, who has been recently 

" imperative." We understand Mr. gazetted as Town Surveyor under the 

Geliard, an<l h'rn friend, Mr. Holder, new Police Act, seems determined to 

are making the circuit of the Colony, to bring about the result contemplated by 

collect the contributions of those who his appointment. He has taken the trou- 

aro inclined to subtcribe towards his ble to go up tlie course of the Town 

case. We hope the public will pay up Creek, to clear it of the abominable 

liberally, that Mr. Gellard may be ena- nuisances which, to the disgrace of the 

bled to miit the Colony immediately ! town, have for so long a time, made the 

The foundation stone of the New water, o!h<'rwi<c wholesome, a poison 

Scofh Church was laid on the 21st, by to the inhabitants, and has, we believe. 

His Excclkncy the Lieutenant Gover- pivun notice that he will prosecute all 
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VTe aic {lad to pcfccivc: br an adver- 
ttw«M«t ia the papen* that Mr. Manle}' 
V«« eftahhfihed a Tninnfartory for the re- 
f T..3;c of sogar, which he bells at a 
«->K:<A|«er rate, taJung into consideration 
tVe diffuence of quality, tlian the com- 
vnoa brown sugar. W hatever assists in 
i<y>pizkg the money within the Island, 
$lk>ald be patroniziE^ by the Colonists, 
and Mr. 3Ianley ought to reap a rich 
profit on his tpirited undertaking. 

The new Maiiiet is generally consi- 
deicd to be a failure, it could not be 
otherwise when so many gentlemen, re- 
siding a few miles from Hobart Town, 
send their carts round the streets, re- 
tailing vegetables to the inhabitants. — 
This should not be allowed by the Go- 
vernment; and although we acknow- 
ledge that every man has a right to do 
that which he likes with his own, yet it 
would be morj respectable if the Ama- 
teur Greeti'grocers sent their commodities 
to the regulars of the new Market Place 
alone. 

Mr. Burnett, the Colonial Secretary, 
has been, wc are sorry to say, laboring 
under a severe attack of the gout. Mr. 
huruelt's urbanity and condescension 
iti^is long made iiim beloved by all 
\ l^ilt»c^^; and wc hope he will soon be 



A C3HC pKCMa W the veij eztensiTe 
~«B Hr. W«w£. «i limpoQl-fitreet* 

kfef- heea mm off in conse- 
qneace ci lli. W^td's idinBg firom the 
buiine^. Tbc Tenacaia will be sold off 
during the ensoo^ ■inMh 

The Theatre kv tncceeded very well 
tliis month. Mrs. CaMenM*s benefit was 
a very profitable one. We are given to 
understand that Mr. Cameroa has gone 
over to LanncestMi to make arrange- 
ments for opening a campaign on that 
side the' Island. If it is there as well 
conducted as it has been here, we feel 
assured Mr. Cameron s exertions will 
not be unsuccessful. 

His Excellency, accompanied by his 
Aid-de-camp and Captain Eorster, has 
visited Port Arthur — ^what the result has 
been we know not, but we fancy the 
Lieutenant Governor will not at all be 
inclined to increase the horrors of that 
terrible abode at tfafe direction of any 
man, even although ne be a Secretary of 
State. On his return, which viras by 
land. His Excellency laid the first stone 
of the new Church at Richmond. 

The bridge atCarrick, which has long 
been in a very dangerous state, to the 
annoyance and injury of the settlers in 
that quarter, is now undergoing a tho- 
rough repair, or rather re-construction, 
under the able superintendence of Mr. 
Nottman — whose well known skill and 
ability ensures the work being done 
wcli; 
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Ill 



Dr, Ko^ has aunounced in the Cou- 
rier that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment shortly to commence the erection 
of the new College ; that it is supposed 
the site fixed upon will be Macquarie 
Pointy by which it will form an elegant 
coup d* oeii from Macquarie-street, and 
that it is expected to be placed under the 
nuperintendence of the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
den, who has at present gone to Sydney* 
where some of the members of his family 
are settled. The Launceston Advertiser 
is very severe in its criticism of this an- 
nouncement, and has stamped ^e whole 
afiair as a job. We do not know what 
the Rev. Mr. Rusden's Qualifications 
may be, but we will say, it that eentle- 
man has sufficient talent to enable him 
to take, wi^ credit to himself, and with 
justice to the Public, the management 
of the new College, why the sooner it is 
built, and Mr. Rusden inducted, the 
better it wOl be for the Colony. We are 
not horrified at finding a clergyman at 
the head of a Collegiate Institution, 
however the Lavnceston Advertiter may 
be, and while we are confident no harm 
can result from it, much good do we 
expect. 

The Independent b continually com- 
plaining about the state of the Tamar, 
and the want of buoys in that river to 
mark the bars and shoals which prove so 
great a stoppage to the navigation. It is 
very seldom that a ship of large burthen 
passes George Town before she has sus- 
tained some damage. The Curler, in 
going out run agamst the Government 
cutter Charlotte, and caused some incon- 
liderable injury to it, such as carrying 
away her booms. We do hope that a 
proper survey may be taken of that very 



important river, tliat the bars witli which 
it abounds may be marked . 

'I'he rains which fell about the early 
part of this month, have completely le* 
covered the grass about the launceston 
side of the Island. The stock, which 
had fallen off considerably in flesh, are 
fast recovering, and the meat exposed 
for sale in the town is greatly improved 
in its appearance. This is cheenng in- 
telligence, especially as at the early part 
of the season the accounts of the crops 
were so distressing. 

We regret to learn that the health of 
the Rev. Mr. Miller, (that highly re- 
spected and popular minister) is in so 
delicate a state as to render a voyage to 
Sydney essential to his recovery. 

The New Zealand chief Moyetera, 
to whom the Lieutenant Governor lately 
sent the sword, cloak, &c., is highly 
elated with the notice thus taken of him, 
and has, in return, sent several curiosi- 
ties to His Exeellency. 

Upwards of £1,000 has been lodged 
in the hands of the Treasurer, for the 
Theatre. The fouodation stone will be 
laid in the course of the ensuing month. 

Mr. Rowlands has purchased, we 
learn, the beautiful brig Amity, of Mr. 
Watson, for £500, for the purpose of 
becoming a regular trader between this 
port and New Zealand. During the pre- 
sent rage for building in Hobart Town, 
the importation of the fine timber of that 
country must prove a desirable specu- 
lation. 

A hive of working bees, recently taken 
to Swan River, by Mr. Jones, of 
O'Brien's Bridge, has, we learn, not 
only arrived safe, but are doing extremely 
well. 



Qftrdenixkf^j ^c. 



Apbil. — Agricultnre. — This is the 
principal month for gathering potatoes, 
and an industrious former will also have 
land ready to sow his forward wheats 
and barley. This, or the next month, 
is the best season for sowing English 
grasses — perhaps, of the two, the latter, 
when therefore, a few hints or remarks 
will be offered upon what has been re- 
commended by experience, as the best 
method of laying down meadows of this 
description. Some persons who like to 
be forward, and not throw away a chance, 
now «lieat upon their high lands, hut 



instances of this sort are rare. It b a 

f[Ood time to sow tares for early spring 
brage ; but they do best in this Colony, 
when mixed either with oats or barley. 

Horticulture, — Sow and plant cab- 
bages, to follow your other crops. Gather 
all seeds, and collect bulbous and other 
roots. Leeks may now be transplanted. 
Let the asparagus beds be put to rights 
by clearing them of all stalks, &c., and 
a light coat of good manure will be 
found highly serviceable. Onions may 
be sown for a good early crop, and may 
be succeeded by other sowings until 
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September, inclusive ; but July is the b^ too great an attachmeut to the wooii 

month for the general crop. Trees of with which tiiey are crowded. The knife 

all sorts may be pruned ; although, by can scarcely be used too much with any 

deferring the business till May, more trees, provided judgment be shewn \ 

time will bo allowed for the full settle- and a man who has not judgment, ha:^ 

raent of tiieir sap, and when therefore, no more business to take a pruning knife 

it may perhaps oe done more success- in his hand, than has a quack, with an 

fully. Many gardeners ruin their trees amputation saw. 

ShippSnff IntelUf^«nc«. 

Arrivals. April 5. — The schooner Currency LabS 

April I. — The schooner Tasmanian for Sydney. 

l^ss, from Hokianga, with flax and tim- April 8. — The schooner Tasmanian 

ber. Lass, for the Fishery. 

April 5. — The cutter Roj'al William, April 10. — The schooner Piince of 

from King George's Sound, with salt and Dtntuark, for the Fishery, 

seal skins. April 13. — The ship Resource, for 

April 5. — The schooner Industry, Sydney, 

from England. Apnl 13. — The schooner Tasmanian 

April 10. — The schooner Eagle, from Lass, for the Fishery. 

Sydney. April 16.— The cutter Royal WU- 

Aprd 17. — The brig Amity, from Ham, for bay whaling. 

Sydney. April 16. — ^The schooner Adelaide, 

Apnl 18. — The brig Dorothy's, from for the fisheries, 

the Mauritius. April 17. — The ship James Harris, 

April 21.— The schooner Penelope, for Sydney, 

from New Zealand. April 22. — The cutter Emma Kemp, 

April 21. — ^The Brazil Packet, from for New Zealand. 

New Zealand. April 22. — The brig Isabella, for Port 

April 27. — The brig Isabella, from Arthur. 

Port Ai-thur. April 27. — The barque Caroline, for 

Departures. Sydney. 

April 1. — ^The brig Cornwallis, for Aprd 27. — The cutter Emerald, for 

Launceston. New Zealand. 

Rpril 2. — The schooner Prince Re- April 27. — The schooner Eagle, for 

gent, for Launceston. Sydney. 

Marrlaffts, Births, ^c« 

Married. — On Tuesday, April 10th, ton, the lady of Mr. Archibald Smith, 

by special license, at St. John's Church, of a daughter. 

Launcebton, by the Rev. Dr. Browne, Deaths. — On Tuesday, April 7th, 

James Fletcher, Esq., of Moat Farm, at his residence at New Town, John 

Carrick, to Mias Mary Ann Debney, of Delittle, Esq., Superintendent of Public 

Hobart Town. Works at that village, aged 55. 

BiRTiis. — On Tuefday, April 1st, at .On Sunday, April I3th, Mr. Knight, 

Government House, the lady of His' of Elizabeth-street. Launceston, rcapect- 

Ezcellency Lieutenant Governor Arthur, ed by a numerous and highly respectable 

of a daughter. circle of friends. 

On Tuesday, April 15th, at Clar- On Monday, April I4th, Mr. G. W. 
mount Cottage, Richmond, Mrs. John Eldridge, a debtor confined in His Ma- 
Atkinson, of a Daughter. jesty's Gaol — leaving a disconsolate 

On Tuesday, April 22nd, at Launces youn^widow unproviaed for. 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE COLOyY. 
(ross's annual for 1884.) 



The present state of this Colony is very critical : it has reached 
that period of its progress, from which the management of its rulers 
will either cause it to retrograde or advance, according to the wis* 
dom or folly of their measures. The situation of persons, upon 
whom so serious a responsibility has devolved, is far from a happy 
one ; and we deem it the duty of every Colonist to co-operate zea- 
lonriy and cordially towards the accomplishment of the general wel- 
hre. But, while such is our opinion, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the absorbing and powerful preponderance of individual interests, 
and individual action. Men there are, who, we firmly believe, have 
moat sincerely at heart the prosperity and welfare of this, their 
adopted counhy ; and who, having embarked their all on its shores, 
and in its soil, would, for the sake of their posterity, use every ex- 
ertion to promote the general good, even at the expense of their own 
more immediate and individual interests. On the other hand, there 
are many — ^too many — whose whole and sole object is the speedy 
aocomnlation of wealth, without any reference whatever to their 
ultimate residence in the Colony, -for which they have no more re« 
gurd, than as being the means of their own avaricious aggrandize* 
ment. With these individuals, the Colony, with its resources and 
advantages, possesses no further interest, than as a stepping-stone 
to fortune, and as such alone do they regard and use it. 

We have said the present state of the Colony is critical ; and we 
need not labour hard to prove it. If the thinking man will reflect 
far a moment upon the actual and existing circumstances, by which 
he ia surrounded, he will perceive, at once, the truth of our assertion. 

VOL, III. NO. XV. Q 
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Let the old-Btanding Settler compare the present conditioo of llie 
Colony, with that which characterized it only ten years ago ; and. 
then, let him search into the causes of the diSCTence. He trill find 
them not »> much in the united and coalescing exertions of the 
people. a» in tlio raeaaurea of the local government, as must he cvi- 
■ dent to any person, who will take an anbips^d and candid view of 
the subject. Bat, whether these measures are conducive to the 
actual and ultimate benefit of the Colony is a question, which cannot 
be hastiiv answered, nor, indeed, contemplated, without the moti 
•erious and anxious consideration. 

There are, however, two great obstacles, or, rather, drawback* 
upon anyineaBures, however judicious and well intended, which hafe 
operated very materially to the prejudice of this Colony. The fint, 
is its distance from the Mother Country, and the consequent ij 
ranee, which our rulers there possess, upon all the moat eaea 
points of our politv ; and the second is the peculiar conditioD of4 
country as a penal settlement, or, as my Lord Althorp more c 
called it, a " Convict Colony." The whole course of the c 
pursued towards us by the Home Government. — during a sue 
of adininistrationa — proves very forcibly the slender regard, % 
is entertained for us in that quarter ; and, without pretendmg to i 
exclusive or official authority for our assertion, we do not hcBita ti 
affirm, that mnuy of the best intentions of the Local GovemmeBt 
have been thwarted, and their operations nitlliflcd by the ignoraat. 
or, what is worse, the perverse and injudicious interference of our 
legislative Solons at home, l^t ue briefly enumerate the most pro- 
minent of the blessings, which have been thus provided for onr 
especial oblectiition, and, then, if we can, thank our rulers for the 
btim. 

We will begin with the sale of land, and the Quit Rents, Although 
we do not by any lueana advocate the custom, which once existed, 
of gnmlhij/ land,* still we decidedly object to the impositions of any 
restrictions to its sale by auction : it ought to be sold, like any other 
properly, without any fixeit minnnwin price, and the proceetls of Ac 
sale ought, on no account whatever, to be expended out of the Co' 
limy. The injudicious, and, even, unjust mode, now adopted, by 
the British Government, of drawing every shilling of what ts terined 
our surplus revenue, cannot meet the approbation of any enlightened 
person, and, did we not know, that the passion of avarice— whetJwr 
Upon a large or a small scale — whether public or private, completely 
eclipses, and overpowers almost every other feeling, while it cer- 
tainly obscures the judgment — we should feel great surprise, that a 
praotice, so glaringly unfair and injurious, has been allowed to re- 



* One Masan, why *«]irt(rrth« •■'« W ihc ptaMiiig a\ laod. i 

■hKh purchucd UoHixcitn in itiF bu<M. knd lU* tlimuliu nlticL -r^ 

■Mptru M till libouri and eirnioiv,— a' iB*nri of Mnr iopemnre ia a ae«9 
loaf lik* Bun. ** 



I loaf lik* Bun. 
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main s^o long iu operation. The only plea, which its advocates can 
urge in its behalf, is the appropriation of a portion of this hard^- 
wrung impost to the purposes of Emigration : but admitting the 
efficiency of this plea, how, let us ask, has the Emigration scheme 
to this Colony been carried into effect, and what has been its result ? 
Why, we have paid the British Government a very handsome sum 
of money, in order to enable it to transport hither some scores of 
pauper emigrants, who, instead of proving a benefit to the Colony, 
have become an actual and most ponderous incumbrance ! 

Then, again, as regards the Quit Rents, — If we allow their le- 
gality, in their present form, (a point by no means established) why 
should not we be allowed the privilege of a ten years* piu'chase, like 
our brother-Colonists of New South Wales ? And, why, more es- 
pecially, shoidd these Quit Rents be wrung from the pockets of an im- 
poverished people, for the purpose of increasing their impoverishment, 
by the sage measure of sending fresh cargoes of pauper Emigrants, (old 
pensioners and the like) to this land of milk and honey — ^this green 
and flourishing Oasis on the bosom of the southern ocean? Now this 
practice, — so impolitic and so oppressive — is one of the effects of our. 
extreme distance from home ; which, while it causes great inatten- 
tion to our interests in England, produces, in the minds of the people 
here, a degree of apathy, which we conceive to be anything but cre- 
ditable. We must say, that if the people think proper to submit to 
injudicious and injurious regulations on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, and, by their silence, thus tacitly to sanction them, — 
they deserve their doom, and let them, if they can, enjoy it. But, 
for our OTvn parts, we do not see. under what peculiar obligations 
we lie to England, that we should empty our pockets for its benefit ; 
neither can we perceive anytliing so lovely and enchanting in this 
Colony, as to induce us to pay so largely for the inestimable privi- 
lege of existing in it. If our rulers at home, imagine, that the 
benefits of prisoner-labour arc a sufficient recompense f«r all their 
exactions, we humbly opine, that they arc very much mistaken ; and, 
although, many large, useful, and important works have been effected, 
and others are still in progress, under the labour of crown prisoners, 
stiU, if one half, or even less, of the sums, which have been 
** draughted" to England from the Treasury Chest, here, had been ex- 
pended upon the necessary imi)rovements of the Colony, we should 
have had better roads, more suitable and better bridges, better streets, 
better public buildings, and a better state of things in every respect. 

The spirited " protest," which was presented by Captain Swanston 
to the Legislative Assembly, at its last Session, and which manfully 
advocated the appropriation of the colonial revenue to objects of Co- 
lonial utility and improvement, has obtained for that gentleman the 
admiration of his Fellow-Colonists. In that " protest" (in which 
three other members concurred) it was distinctly stated, that there 
was ample scope for the expenditure of such revenue in the formation 
of new roadsj bridges, and public buildings, — in fact, that the wants 
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c ■ life f ^:cr.- TTc:* «=ftasnt5^ Brcssnur to require the aid of every 
trrr-izr zrsr rr.ui^ >f r:^n?t But. fen admittxng, that we had 
r».r-:^- ir::.- ft.ir\ a. '.rcrz^czizz,. a. rrhich we wanted nothing,*— in 
^:.:.--: «1 .u- iTi^r.rui.rri? t •;:'-; rrni:" f«r&blished. and in full and suc- 
«•*!• u .■->r--i:.--. — :: T-L,;r.:. Tv»..: rommercf . amculture, and manu- 
T3itr"u--.> -r-r^ £1 —.• 'M.i. :..-u-;t-— re — stiH we should object to the 
Tr^r^FT.-. •«*..-.: c: ; f::^:-: -r.lL:^ t^ LnritsL : but, in the present 
*r-:; .V t:.:!^ i^- r. :.r--. :•;.::. ^^l t: zm Bntish Treasun* from thii 
iT .•..'.: - — :-.: m.-iTT;'* :j- vr.r.- rui^.^i — 1> wrong in principle, and ex- 

• ■ ^"•" ■* - '" -*■ ^ -i^* -^^^ ■* ^m .- ■*- ^* •.^ *»• . ^r 

J*: rvru-nr-z t. t.-.- O". ■ i^i^:"r.:i — r. eubjer:. at this time, of ge- 
m.T'.-'-Trui.-^- r.:.:. :: :-.-"-;■?" — t-: <i\i;l. LriS. ourseives of some very 
.:• ;.r!:. ...::::> -.'....' k> r.;.:af r* Dr. Ros.^. in his Annual, 
• v^r: ■ ■•.-..- T:.. Ti. .-.r r.::^ ^t ^x?d coMderable space to 
til: ?;;.r :\-: f.r^ :..„. rrfiTi ;. -■ r-: r..u?: ::-..rJL. with CTcat candour, 
T\:'\. f.r: , ;.: . ^ : . ^ : • > : . : ^*:- .: r»c: : . u?- j : vires-ent constituted, 
ir T.ii ':.;::■ r.: ;.t .: -vs'; :^--::.::. ::r:«L :*:ic srrjrriing settler. 
• T;:;- :...- ,j i:^.: ..:..:;.:•. ; ri. >.:.■> ::.:.: nr.ti; ihis day. clthoogh 
s^fi--: r.:. ^Ju.: }~*^ :.:.- :.- £ i:':'.-. : r.-iJ. w:ih the exception of a 
vf-t icy :'..'., \ ;. t:.; >::: .7f -r.z.. "'.'.'■ ht.'^'i ^iii more than enough 
tr i,- ii. b-:~p-.::r ri:. ;..: i .: v :-^-. ■■r:i?T.. i^r. carr\-ing" on their 
jr.rr. f r.i.: ■ v ::■ ;.'.. thf .-.....: ::.^.>. LTid with cvcrv attention 
ani rr:v..-i7.-^ ':••..::;: *:* .: ". ' : .. .r r. ::r'!. • cr^'.-.^' diftress) without 
'pr.'-.i.c i 'tr :i; T^: >:...' :j>i ->fr . ri : ^r^-tjlrrrcr re^-Tal,and,thc^e- 
f.''r; . t5 rrj- r.f f-rr./- £■:»:> :: r ::..: r -vi ..'•.? f.-r i:^tX that the Quit 
Kiv.u V r.Lr.-cr .: r. :r: : ":■■: t-.:'. ^ ..:ri i- i.\- -.::..":. to be just, must 
Ecrii^ ?-;:-;'; *:»: "KT-i • v. ': ;... -..>.* :;::• r."^ cr:::i' :r;t rave a pros- 
i>erv.v: :•:-:.-»:: .-.' r-; .- -i -.;-■,. ...->. , ;:,: \..v.:i. r.. before any Quit 
"Rcz.' i'':.?-^i hi /:■:7.•^ -/.■.•:'.. -r.:-:.. ...:h. .ri'. ::v::rii:ijr could be more 
tair . -Be. f- r . :'i . r. : " * i- ." £■ . v. ; : r . . : *. "* ■ -. : . . r /. T. : .r . : j: i V. ;*: t imc . and until 
the >i::lcr. by ■:....>:■-.. :../. .■:..:'•; rrc: r. v^„: .ipcr. it. was virtually 

•• Tiic jt-^^ iv.i: .. Qui: Re r.: :o Tui^ <:..r.-:i- f^rnvi:;'.! Vir-on all lands alike, 
is hTi hti:u.:t a* -veT. ns ilv. ir.jijn.'-.if rr*cr.*'^7c f. r any j>erson. even but 
shchtly ac^q-jaiiited "«-ith thi^ Ci iv^riy. must well know, that the pro- 
porticn of bad Ir.rid to ^ooC. i^ rcry cre^t. Tiii? is one of the argu- 
ments now adduced by the scttlf-r afraiiist the pajTiient of an exorbi- 
tant Quit Rent, for it is averred, that in emifirrating and taking their 
grants:, neither they r.or tL? Govi rnnicrit were awnre of the very 
barren r.aturc- m" this is^ar.cl. and cf The iariro proportion of bad and 
u^elcs? land, which is ncccf^aiily include. d in almost ever}' grant, but 
especially in a lar^c one. But thi? is not the only arirument which 
hni been brought fonvurd airi-,ini?t this higlily urpopular measure. It 
ha« been arirucd. tiiat the hind oricinally v/as of no vjilue. until the 
pettier had luoatcd liinv- elf, anr!. by the ppjuiraticn of liis capital and 
induFtry, iniprnvtd i* ; — tiiat, yhei'i iiiiprnvcd, no farm vo\i\i\ be sold 
fnr moro than liir arlnal coft of the improvements, independently nl 
*iny onpinal value of the land itH'lf — that the price, wjiich uiiim- 
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proved and unlocated ground sometimes fctclied, could not in fair- 
ness be taken as a criterion of Quit Rents, as that value was entirely 
subsequent to, and consequent upon its limitation, and the improve- 
ments of earlier and neighbouring settlers ; — that, in the present 
stage of the Colony, the expences attending the cultivation of wheat 
and other arable crops, were too great to admit of large sums being 
set aside for the payment of Quit Rents ; — that the most profitable 
employment of the settler was the grazing of fine-woolled sheep» 
which required extensive pastures, and would necessarily render a 
Quit Rent, at so much per acre, heavy and ruinous ; — ^that the cli- 
mate, in many parts of the island, rendered the soil comparatively 
valueless for cultivation ; — that the exaction of a Quit Rent would 
naturally imply the peaceful occupation of the land, under the full 
protection of Government, with free access to markets by good roads 
and bridges, made either previous to the grants, or to be constructed 
oat of the first proceeds of the rent. The principle of a Quit Rent 
was not generally objected to, but its exorbitance ; and they pro- 
tested especially against any proceeds, derived from the land, going 
oat of the Colony, as droits to the crown, or as bonuses to over- . 
peopled parishes in England in furtherance of pauper-emigration.*" 

These arguments are, in our opinion, sufficiently cogent against 
the present Quit Rent system ; and we know of no better means of 
silencing the clamour, and quieting the discontent of all parties on 
the subject, than an equitable adjustment of the impost, and the op- 
tion of ten years' purchase, by way of commutation. Again, how- 
ever, we must loudly lift up our voice — feeble though it be — against 
the slightest appropriation of any portion of the fund, thus raised, 
to any but strictly Colonial purposes : and even these purposes should 
be selected with great care, judgment, and circumspection. There 
is no dep£uiinent of a Governor's administration, which is regarded 
with more bitter jealousy, and, especially, by his enemies, than the 
appropriation of the revenue, under his immediate care and control : 
the slightest inadvertence in this respect, would subject the most 
cautious and prudent to the most vehement animadversion, although 
(as in the very case now before us) he himself may be merely the 
agent, acting under a higher and more peremptory power. This 
levying of the Quit Rents, however, and their appropriation to the 
Home Government, have created a degree of heart-burning discon- 
tent, which, under the present state and circumstances of the Colony, 
is calculated to produce a portion of ill-will towards the " powers 
that be," which will not be readily or easily allayed. 

The present plan of selling the Crown lands, with the contingent 
hardship of the Quit Rent, has been supposed, by many thinking 
persons, to have mainly contributed to the adverse circumstances, 
which have characterized the Colony during the last two or three 



• Ross'a Anniy*! ,' i».p. 48, 49, 
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yeara. 71ii», however, we think, is going too far. although wi in 
diapOHed to believe, that, taking it ia ell its bearingE and conie- 
queaccs, it has had a. great deal to do with it. It caimol be deucd, 
that a young and struggling Colony, like this, must principnllj' it- 
pend, for its primitive prosperity, upon the kind and condition of JB 
emigrants : and if we take only a cursory or casual view of the kfnl 
of emigrants, which have, for the most part, aooght these ahoro, ■ 
during the time above-mentioned, we shall at once perceive, ihit I 
they do not consist of that class, which is calculated to confer iOf 1 
laating or real benefit upon the Colony. On the contrary, we hi'* ' 
been inundated by Pauper Emigration ; and men, women, and cb>^' 
dren have been transported hither, whose unfortunate situaiioa W* 
not been mended bytiie transmigration. Dr. Ross has some sendbl*. 
remarks on this subject. He says ; — " The immediate ahsorbitg ^^ 
the agricultural settler's money in the purchase of his land, whjg^^ 
the present system involves, naturally prevents from coming to \«/^\ 
Diemen's Land all that claas of useful and desirable persons, whi^^ 
used to emigrate with a few hundred pounds, each of whom obtain- 
ing on arrival a moderate grant of land, immediately employed hiin- 
self and three or four convicts in reducing the wild waste to a pro- 
ductive state. The short-sighted — seeing — an-:— inch — before — them 
poltticiuiB, who fancied that the adoption of this scheme, which ren- 
dered the application of capitBl necessary to the further progress of 
the Colony, would of necessity bring capital into it — that, by locking 
up the land against all that had not an overplus of ready money, they 
would leave the field more inviting to those who had — have been 
woefully undeceived. All ertension of improvement in the Cotan; 
is now stagnate. Pauper emigrants ore almost the oidy class of new 
wttlere — a class, loo. which I hesitate not brocidly and distinctly to 
affirm, retards rather than promotes the true ends of colonitation in 
the Island. In a practical light, instead of employing and reforming, 
they clash in employment with the assigned ser\'ant ; and, as far is 
they do work, directly operate as liie means of throwing back upon 
the hands of Government, an equal number of conxicts, — thus per- 
manently adding to the public burden and expenditure — in a moral 
light, forced from home, by the help of loans and bounties, as the 
most derii'able dcscriptioa of persons to be got rid of — they supplant 
Uie respectable emigrant — the man of consideration, who, holdmg b 
higher rank in society by his own eiemplary conduct, gave thnt tone 
snd character, which mainly balanced and kept at bay the periodloal 
influx of labour brought out in the con%ict ships ; whde in a pecu* 
niary light they are threefold injurious. They absorb the whole (and 
more) of oiu- land revenue. (£9301 14s. Ad. during last year) which 
ought by right to he devoted to the improvement of the Colony in 
the construction of roads and bridges and other public works -.—An 
the recoil of convict labour, which they occftsioti, they entail an im* 
meme charge on the public pur»e, of more than equal amount ; — 
and. thirdly, as the syafem works, they keep out the iigriculturwl 
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Pettier above alluded to, who would have brought money and enter- 
prize to the Colony." 

In these sereral points and pardculars, then, it is very dear, that 
tlie present system of granting land, acts very injuriously, not only 
UM regards the settler, but with respect, also, to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Colony itself. On this account, therefore, some altera- 
tion 18 requisite ; and this alteration is rendered still more impera- 
tire-— at least, as flEur as the settler is concerned — ^when we consider 
tiie original land regulation, as issued from the Colonial Office, in 
DDowning Street, in November, 1824, and never yet, to our know- 
, officially rescinded. In the 8th section of that announcement, 
regards the sale of lands, it is stipulated, that, — " any purchaser, 
ho, within ten years after his purchase, shall, by the employment 
d maintenance of convicts, have relieved the public from a charge, 
equal to ten times the amount of the purchase-money, will have the 
purchase-money returned, but without interest. It will be computed, 
tihat, for each convict employed and wholly maintained for twelve 
months, £16 have been saved to the public." As regards the Quit 
Heiits, the 15th section of the same regulations states, that — " in 
tihe redemption of his Quit Rent, the grantee will have credit for 
<nie-fifth part of the 8im:is, which he may have saved to His Majes- 
"ty's Government, by the employment and maintenance of convicts ; 
«nd, for the purpose of making this allowance, it will be calculated, 
that the Government has saved £16 per each convict employed by 
the grantee, and wholly maintained at his expense on his land for 
one whole year."* 

Now, here is a bargain, as plain, as simple and as just as any 
Imrgain need be. Then why, let us ask, has it not been observed 
"by the Home Government ? There is not a settler of any standing 
In the Colony, who has not over and over again pmrchased the re- 
demption of his Quit Rent, by the employment of prisoner servants ; 
and having done so, he is now called upon to pay up his arrears, or 
he will be proceeded against " according to law !*' Wc strongly 
anspect, that the British Government, in its avaricious zeal to collect 
money, has issued this impolitic order, because it well knows, that 
the people here have no means of evading it. It is now well known 
" at home," that we cannot do without the assistance of the con- 
victs ; and that our excellent system of prison discipline, — aided by 
the energetic exertions of the settler, has brought the prisoner popu- 
lation into such a state of order and utility, that the difficulties and 

* " Thus, (says Dr. Ross) suppose a settler had received a ^rant of 1000 aeref, 
which the CemmuBioners had valued at Ss. 4d. per acre, that is subject to a Qvit 
Rat at 5 per cent, of £8 68. 8d., amounting to a principal at 20 years* purchase 
of £166 13s. 4d. If he had employed and maintained six convicts for ten years, 
or three convicts for twenty, he would be entitled to more than the full redemptioii 
of his Quit Rents — the accumulated allowance of £16 a year, on each prisoner^ 
htving by that thne amounted to more than five times the twenty years* Quit Rent 
purchase of the land." 



•Utagremtnt, wbicb ori^nolly altendeU their asiigninent. Iiave nut 
only disappetiri:il. but their Bsdignment U rendered a ouilter of aduil 
Hcrvice to the settler. But lliU is no reason, vliy tlie Govenunent 
should not adhere to ibe terms of its bargain ; becn.U9c. hgwevef 
useful the convift may have proved to the eettler, he bus, neverthe- 
les!, been maiutjiJned entirely at his cost. Dr. Ross. •■ on the part 
of the advocates for Quit Rents, at least for exorbitant Quit RoitB' 
sa)'e, thitt ■ the settler has never been compelled to maintain con— - 
victs, but, on tlie contrary, has all along asked tbeiD to be a«signe^^ 
to Uim as a favour." Favour or no favour, it caniiot be denied h^^ 
has maintained them, which in this view is the main point and fact^-- 
to be determined. Wbat would Van Diemen's Land liave been to 
day witliout the influence of tlie free settler ? What would have 
been the state of the convict population, and what the charge npon 
the treasury of England of maintaining that population, liad not the 
settler, who is now called upon to pay Quit Rcuts, intervened to de- 
frajr it ? A charge of sisteen pounds sterling a year per prisoner is 
the answer, with which you have supplied us." 

Injuriously, however, as the land system operates upon tlic wel&re 
of tlie settler — limiting his purpose, and crippling his energies — xre 
must look for other causes of tlie present adverse circumstaiices of 
the Colony. A rash and imprudeut practice of over-trading is one of 
these ; and while, by an augmentation of the items of our import 
list, it imparts to our commerce an appearance of increasing prospe- 
rity, it in reality, and npon rigid eiamination, proves only the specu- 
lative tendency and actual instability of the system, '^^'hat we im- 
port is one thing, and what we dispose of is another : nay. we will 
go farther, and say that, when disposed of. it by no means foOows, 
that the payment is to be depended upon. From an esaniioation of 
the official returns, and of other sources, the commerce of the Co- 
lony, fully coiTobomtes the prevalence of over-trading. TT»e total 
estimated value of articles of Colonial produce, exported during the 
year 1833, was £la2,9()7 ; while our imported goods, constatiiig 
principally of British manufacture!!, amounted for tlie aame period to 
£352,894, leaving a balance against us of £199.927. that is. very 
nearly £200.000 ! This is very startling, but it ia very true ; and 
stares us awfully in the face, as a fearful proof of our improvidence 
and folly. These surplus imports must be paid for ; and if the pn>- 
duce of one year is not sufficient — as bow can il be ? — to cover the 
amount, we must draw upon that of another, and thus foster and 
encourage a debt, which we are not wise enough to pay off, by care 
and economy. So long as our merchants can maintain their credit, 
so long will they avail themselves of it, in the heedless purchase erf 
goods upon speculation ; and instead of adopting a rigid system cf 
economy and retrenchment, they will tj'ust to a good "clip" of wool, 
or a heavy cargo of oil, still pursuing their mad career erf apeculatiOD, 
and congratulating themselves end the public upon the prosperous 
state and ndvancemetil of otu" commerce \ 
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We are fully aware, that \\\\< adver.^c balance of trade lias been 
explained away, or, rather, that it has been attempted to be thus ex- 
plained, by circomstanceB. occurring in the course of trade. " The 
truth is," says Dr. Ross, " that this very balance of trade, which 
appears against us in the official Custom-house returns, is a proof of 
the rise and prosperity of the Colony. Many of these imports are, 
in reality, capital brought out by new settlers, and many are sent out 
by persons of property in England to be sold in the Colony, and the 
proceeds left to remain as capital ifivested, on which an annual per 
centage is paid and remitted to England. Something must be 
allowed, also, for a species of over estimate or exaggeration, which 
generally pervades the importation of British goods. Importers are 
very generally desirous to make the articles, they bring into the 
Colony, appear to be of as high value as possible, and as goods of 
British manufacture are not subject to any import duty, in making 
the usual report at the Custom-house, they are apt to state the sup- 
posed value of the goods, as sold in the Colony, rather than 
the original invoice price in London. This feeling, however, does 
not a£bct exports, so that from the above official amounts, in order 
to arrive at the exact truth, something on the one hand must be 
deducted from that of imports, and as much added to that of exports, 
which, together with that which is brought in as permanent capital, 
will bring our balance sheet to a tolerably wholesome level." 

Hds is a very ingenious and clever specimen of special pleading, 
and we heartily wish we could concur in its dictum ; but simple, yet 
strong, fiujt is utterly at variance with it. But, we will even suppose 
that Uie above statement is correct in every particular — ^that many 
of the imports are " in reality capital brought out by the new 
settlers ;" and that a system of exaggeration or over-estimate gene- 
rally (not always) *' pervades the importation of British goods."* 
Supposing, also, that a deduction should be made from the imports, 
and an addition to the exports — (why, we cannot tell, as the exporter 
will place the highest value upon his goods) — supposing all this, we 
cannot imagine how a " wholesome balance sheet" can be made 
out, when tiie balance against us is very nearly £200,000, or about 
25 per cent, upon our exports ! The worthy Doctor has plunged 
into a maze of mystification, after the manner of the most approved 
Political Economist, and he has spared no pains to " argufy" the 
case, with as much pertinacity and determination as Sir Robert 
Bramble himself. Now, if the Colony were really prosperous, trade 
brisk, money plentiful, people contented, and so forth, we would 
almost believe, that this £200,000 of debt was actually a benefit to 
OS ; but aB the very reverse is the case, we must consider it a very 



* If this pactice be used to any extent, we must tay, it reflect! no great credit 
«n the lagaci^ and judgment of our Colonial traders, whose knowledge of British 
goods shmild be, at least, sufficiently accurate to prevent them from bemg imposed 
^pon by the over-estimates of zealous importers. 
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In renewing ccr cccszuerdal mcsKtiocs dsfing Ibe lut two or 
three vean, it mast be scpreEeLj gratifyiz:^ to ctctt Bhrral ■mrtf d 
man, to percerre the increase &ad iziproTeiEiGit cf our ColGniBl wooL 
The sux cpaditT of wccL w^lLcL vxI'cM hzcst frc»n tbe mci ch ant in 
Uobart Tovn in 1S22 trcm S4. to 9^. a lb., is now sold at 1«. U. 
to 1#. €d. per lb., and in LcL^dcn ^ W. 6d. to 2f. fVQin aiz to 
eight vessels are ncir aiumaHj despatched fcr Engjand from Hobvt 
Town, and almost tbe same nsmba- from Lannceston, loaded ivift 
tbe produce of tbe Colony, cbiedy wool and oil. Tlie aTcra^ qnan- 
titv of wool exported by each vessd. is about 400 bales eadi. eoB- 
taining aboat 240 lbs. of wool. This amounts to a total ag g regate 
in tbe article of wool alone, from Van Diemen's Land, of about a 
million and a half pounds of wool, which, at tbe average price of 
If. 6d. a lb. in London, yields an annual return to tbe Cokmy of 
considerably more than £100,000, with a liberal allowance for freig^ 
and other expences. It is a fortunate thing for this Co1<hit« that this 
increase and improvement in its wool, have taken place, for witiioiiit 
this advantage, its circumstances would be stiU more adverse than 
they are. It is to the " Golden Fleece," that we are alone indebted 
for tbe few benefits we have derived from oar commercial operations ; 
and it ts to the " Golden Fleece/' that we must still look for our 
firm csttblishment as a trading community. Our oon, it is tme, if 
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>vc could grow enough of it, nHi^hl incct w ready niitrkd at lac Lslc 
of France, at Sydney, and even in England ; but several years must 
elapse before the land can be so copiously cultivated, as to produce a 
sufficient quantity to answer the purpose of extensive exportation ; 
•nd> even then, it would not answer die views of the exporter, unless 
it could be shipped at or under 5^. the bushel here. Oif wheat, the 
aetcud quantity grown during the year just past, has been returned 
at only 250,000 bushels, which are not much more than enough for 
our own consumption ; but, if the settler had any encouragement to 
coltrrate for exportation, he would, of course, turn his attention to 
that point, and prepare his land accordingly. 

Although the whale fishery has been carried on with considerable 
energy and spirit, it has not yet turned out either very lucrative or 
successful. The whole quantity, obtained during the season just 
expired, amounted in value to only about £26,000 ; and, although 
considerable stress was laid upon this article of exportation in His 
Excellency's address to the Legislative Council, some further im- 
provement in whaling operations must be effected, before wc can de- 
pend upon it, as a source of extensive or durable profit. 

From the facts, we have stated, we see nothing especially encou- 
raging to the Colonist, as indicative of the progressing prosperity of 
the Colonv. Our commerce has increased, it is true, but it has in- 

m 

creased to our detriment, and we have been enabled to save our 
credit only by the fortunate rise in the price of our wool in the 
Ediglish market. Our harvest has not been a flourishing one ; and 
our whale fishery has all but failed. If there be any feather proof 
wanting, of the difficulties, under which we are now labouring, we 
need but point at the multitude of auctions, which are daily, nay 
hourly, taking place in all parts of the country, and the enormous 
amount of law expences for debt, which arc swelling, to overflowing* 
the huge pockets of the lawyers. If this be the sort of prosperity, 
which the " balance of trade" produces, its ** modus operandi' is 
anything but agreeable — to those, of course, excepted, whose voca- 
tion enables them to profit by the casualty. 

While, however, these *' adverse circumstances" arc thus heavily 
preponderating, the Government has not been unmindful of the 
wants and wishes of the people. The late sittings of the Legislative 
Council were occupied in the enactment of laws, which, with some 
few exceptions, are admirably calculated to benefit the Colony : but 
two most important measures are still left unfinished, the settlement 
of which will be attended with the most important results. We 
allude to the establishment of a scholastic institution, and the enact- 
ment of the Jury Act, upon each of which we shall oflbr a few 
cursory remarks. 

There has been a great deal of discussion on the proposed Colle- 
giate Institution, with reference to the particular kind of institution 
required. One advocated an initiatory school — another a full grown 
college, while his Reverence, the Archdeadon, whose necessarily im- 
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perfect knowledge of the Colony could not, we think, entitle him to 
such a decided opinion, peremptorily pronounced the necessity of an 
immediate establishment of a classiod Grammar School, after the 
fashion of Westminster or Eton. Did we not well know, how diffi- 
cult it is, even after many wandering vicissitudes, to rid ourselves of 
old and firmly-fixed associations, we should almost imagine, that the 
venerable gentleman intended this as a sly joke, after the manner of 
the facetious Dean Swift ; but, when we see more than one dd-ee- 
tablished, well-informed, and highly respectable Colonist, sturdily 
advocating the Archdeacon's recommendation, we can only smile in 
mute wonder at such serious simplicity. The decision of this ques- 
tion involves considerations of immense importance to the future in- 
terests and welfare of the Colony, and of ever}- individual within its 
shores ; and the only way, in which this decision should be guided, 
ought to be by a diligent, careful, and enlightened consideration of 
the effects and operation of the system to be adopted. Viewing the 
question in this light, how, let us ask, would the course of tuitioDi 
pursued at Eton or Westminster, operate upon, and influence the 
youth of this Colony ? Would it tend to make them clever mer- 
chants—or acute law vers, or able a;nriculturalLSts ? In a word, would 
it tend to make them men of business ? We humbly opine not ; and 
as these are the kind of men, to which we hope our children mar 
grow, we would have such an institution, as would guide their steps 
accordingly. It has been well obser\-ed by Dr. Ross, who seems to 
have paid as much attention to this important subject as any person, 
and to have takca a ver\' clear and practical view of it — that the 
course of education, pursued at the great grammar schools in Eng- 
land, is only fitted for those, whose main study is to enjoy, and not 
to rcidize a property ; an achievement by no means advisable to be, 
at present, recommended to the young gentlemen of Van Diemen's 
liaud. 'riicre are two kinds of education — the ornamental and the 
u^i^oful : and it is a combination of these, with, however, a preponde- 
rance of the Uitter, that we should wish to see prevail here. Many, 
very many years must olupse, and many important changes must be 
effected, before the Colonist can cease to be a busy labourer in the 
hive of Coloaiid i:idastr\-: there is* yet no room for drones, the honev 
must Ik* first properly made ar.d hived, and then, if there be any 
overplus, the uroiies nuiy enjoy it. 

The liberality oi the Ciovernmcnt, as rcsrards this interesting sub- 
ject, hiis been e\tremely pror.ipt and praiseworthy, and, it is well 
known, that its anxiety for the speedy formation of the institution is, 
in e\ery desrri'e. eoiiiraensurate with this libcndity. And. when we 
ivn.-«iuer the iiirtueiivX". whieh such an institution must inc>'itably 
have, upon tlKuisand> >et uiiboni. (to say nothiii«r of our owu off- 
spriuir) the resjK^ns I'll^ty. wiiieh devolves u^Kin its projectors and 
tnundors. ■> of the j:! »-t ^L'io;:-* — r.'xy. t^e nu^ct ^urjtl eh:inicter. 
'^^I'ouUl u-»r. l!iei. \\\<->: pioiwTfrs p'"kt"«. '1 ii-.-.l .-cri'i-'.-lv upi^n 
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oalmly, most deliberately and most resolutely, set on foot, and, sub- 
sequently, establish and promulgate such a plan of education, as 
"%m)uld, in every point and particular, meet the views of every student 
in the Colony ? We say every student, because we would have this 
xiew plan of education as freely propagated as possible. We would 
iliave it as freely open and accessible to the son of the meanest — ^as 
"^o that of the wealthiest — settler ; and every individual ought to be- 
:siefit by its advantages. To answer this end, however, an institution, 
"^ery different to that of an English grammar school, must be estab- 
^Bished. In the present state of the Colony, what we especially want, 
9Bnd what we, truly, only want, is such an institution, as wiU provide 
:^or our youth such an education, as will fit them for their peculiar 
condition and station in life : they are not (yet) bom to spend on 
income, but to acquire one ; and, by instilling into their young minds 
"the rudiments of useful knowledge, we shaU confer a better benefit 
upon them, than if we kept them at the hard and useless drudgery of 
Greek and Latin, with mathematics and logic, to boot. Not, how- 
ever, but that we would afford them the benefit, trifling though it 
be,, of a competent knowledge of the classics, as well of the abstract 
sciences ; this, as an exercise of memory, and as, therefore, tending 
to the formation of the judgment, will be salutary and useful ; but 
we utterly object to its exclusive adoption, as an absorbing system of 
study : as an accessary, it is all very well, but not as a principal.* 

The sooner an institution of this kind is estabUshed, the better ; 
for the state of the secluded settler is, at present, most deplorable. 
Speaking on this point, Dr. Ross has the following sensible pas- 
sage : — 

" It is not to be wondered, therefore, if, under this state of things, 
lihe attainments are but small of the rising race. Of those who are 
to possess and represent the Colony in after age, as noble and as 
generous youths, and bom to good estates, now walk the surface of 
this island as in any quarter of the world — ^but their thinking part — 
that which mainly distinguishes man from the brute creation — ^has, 
not to say, been partially cultivated, it has been neglected. In many 
districts of the interior, thinly inhabited as it yet is, there are fEoni- 
lies of yoimg persons, who, being remote from the advantage of a 
day school, and their parents being unable to meet the expense of 
placing them in a boarchng establislunent, live on from day to day 
pickihg up such a scanty sprinkling of information, as the unfavour- 
able circumstances present, in the hope that something wiU sooner 
or later occur to supply the deficiency. In the meantime years slip 



• We embrace this opportunity to mention Mr. Murray's new work, entitled, 
" The Schoolmaster in Van Diemen's tand." We shall reserve a more formal 
notice of it, till our next ; but we cannot refrain from recommending its perusal to 
every person, who is at all concerned in the management or happiness of children. 
We may mention, also, that the author has quoted, without acknowledgment, more 
than one passaj^e from an article on education, which was published in an early 
number of this Miscellany. 
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away ; the boy becomes a young man. entera on tlic Bi-raa of wliw 
life, prepared only to eEtimaCe the value of a flock of eheep. n hme. 
or a few head or homed cattlt. — to drive a hard bargain, and in too 
many inatancee to boast and exult if he has been cunning enougli to 
OTerreach his neighbour. Can any thing be more horrible than 4e 
prospect of future times iu the Colony which this hideous fv^att 
presents ?" 

THb evil, however — an evil rendered inevitable by a contiDDUCC 
of the present state of things — it, we rejoice to say, about to be p»* 
vented ; and, if the gentlemen, to whom the formation of tht iM- 
liminary proceedings has been entmsted, will combine their effiirt* 
with concord and unanimity, and direct their energies to one ^o^ 
end. the most beneficial resulte may he anticipated ; but if. m b W 
frequently the case, discord should interrupt Aeir proceedings. «c 
eh^ be yet disappointed in the fulfilment of hopes, wtuch have beoo 
highly and most plcasurably excited. 

We tremble at the Jury Act, with which we are threatened b; 
Mr. Attorney- General Stephen. It is proposed, by that Art, (tht 
draft of which is actually prepared) to reduce the number of juror* 
from twelve to seven — an innovation and an encroachment on tic 
rights and privileges of Britons, which cannot be regarded with any 
other feelings than those of alarm and fear. We can gneaa the 
reason of this untoward reduction. Mr. Stephen, as a quick und an 
acnte lawyer, hoa discovered, that the formation of Colonial Juries, 
has not hitherto been attended with that advantage, which roenhs 
from similar tribunals in England) and judging, probably, that, witii 
the present qualifications, it would be easier to find seven "good 
niera and true," than twelve, he has resolved to make the experiment. 
This resolution is bold, but far from prudent or judicious ; and this, 
tlie learned gentleman has. no donht, ere this discovered, as lliere 
appears to be but one feeling on the subject, amongst /Ae people, who 
are now preparing to express it pretty' freely and loudly at a public 
meeting, forthwith to be convened by the Sheriff.* 

If the present system of Trial by Jury is not found to work wcU in 
the Colony, no wise man conld reasonably object to its alteration, 
provided, of course, such alteration were judicious and beneficial. 
Our own opinion is, that, with such an alteration, or, perhaps, we 
should say. impmvcment, in the qualifications of Jurors, as woald 
provide a Jury of competent individuals, twelve persons arc as anall 
a number as can he of any safe utility. Wc are not. however, to 
estimate the operation of Trial by Jurr, here, hy the standard of its 
excellence in tlie Mother Country : and one jirominent reason, why 
we should not do so, ie the investment of the important and extensive 

* Thi ihandt of Ihc public are eminently due lo i\Ii. Kitnp, Toi h» enci^idic 
ueitlanf an Ibis orgenl omuion. No tooocr wis ho ccrtifieJ of thr arlnal C*c( 
nf Iho proponeil tBdurticm, Hiu he immGdiilcly ptnpiml 11 Rffjiugiluin for a pabti'' 
meeting, ud pctMrnally vbtiinod numcrow uguiiurci ih«rclo. 
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powers of the English Grand Jury, in the >ole and only person of tlie 
Attorney- General. Considering the question in this light, Mr. Ste- 
phen's proposed innovation becomes doubly fearful. Let us, how- 
ever, be distinctly understood. In making these observations (and 
we think it our duty to do so) we offer them, without the least refe- 
rence to Mr. Stephen, personally, of whose abilities and integrity 
there can be but one opinion : but, invested as he is, (and who can 
be answerable for his successor,) in his character and office of Attor- 
ney-General, with such enormous powers, it becomes him, we think, 
to be especially careful how, and to what extent, he increases these 
powers. Let the " Jurors of our Lord, the King," be properly and 
(surefully selected, and we shall have no fear for the result of their 
decisions : but, we must decidedly lift up our voice against any cur- 
tailment of the orthodox number of twelve. Less, certainly, will be of 
no avail here ; and even a slight addition to this number would not 
be prejudicial to the best and most essential purposes of the institu- 
tion. In altering our laws, or meddling, in any respect, with our 
Colonial enactments, it should alwavs be had in remembrance, that 
the free population is entitled to the privileges and immunities of 
Britons, and this, too, to the utmost degree of latitude : as regards 
the prisoners, let them be treated, as the Legislature thinks fit ; but 
again, we repeat, and we repeat it emphaticjdly : — If we are to be 
protected by Trial by Jury, let us have a Jury of our peers, and let 
the number on no account be less than twelve. If this be not con- 
ceded to us, Trial by Jury becomes reduced to a farce, the acting of 
which is attended with a most melancholy interest. 

Having thus cursosily glanced at the principal topics of interest, 
as regards the present condition of the Colony, and shown, not only 
that such condition \& extremely critical, but likewise adverse and 
unpropitious, it would naturally follow, that we should propose a re- 
medy. This, however, would be a Herculean task, and, indeed, im- 
possible of accomplishment within the contracted limits of a Miscel- 
lany like this : neither would it be easy to apply one remedy to so 
many evils, especially as they have originated in circumstances, to 
which the Colony, in its rapid rise, has been unavoidably exposed. 
To those, who attribute our adverse circumstances to the result of 
misgovemment, are only so far right, as regards the injudicious re- 
gulations, which emanate from the Home Government ; for, it must 
be obvious, even to the most casual observer, who is unbiassed by 
party-prejudice, that the exertions of the -present Local Government 
have been sedulous and most unremitting in frirtherance of the best 
interests of the Colony. But the Governors of Colonies, and espe- 
cially of so distant and so peculiar a C(^ny aa oiir's, labour under 
great disadvantages in the execution of their onerous duties. As the 
official instruments of higher powers, they have but implicitly to 
obey their instructions, whether it be for good or for evil, — ^for ap- 
proval or discontent ; and, while the good, which is done* is, too 
often, imputed to the fiitherly care of Ae purent Oovem»ent, the 
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Her steps were chained, and her bright thoughts were chilled. 

By that long earthward glance, she falter 'd, turned. 

And fell again, amidst the fading flow'rs of earth — 

To bloom awhile and die ! Tlien on the breeze, 

A warning blast came peeling. Oh ! it burst 

Like to the death-fraueiit music of command. 

When loudly waking from his blissful dream. 

Of Home and Love, it calls the warrior forth, 

lo win Fame''s chaplet, or, unbless'd, to die. 

Oh ! madly, madly, thou art dreaming. 

In the joyless bowers of doom ; 
Where not a ray from Hear'n is streaming. 

To guide thee through the gloom. 

Oh ! wildly, wildly, thou art sleeping. 

Whilst yet you Heaven might gain. 
But youll wake in the spirit, weeping 

Its loss, and repent in vain. 

* And mis'ry, mia'ry, will be thy lot. 
Where bliss you might have won ; 
A Saviour call d, but you heard him not. 
Farewell ! for my task is done. 

Awestruck I heard : like to the desert wind. 

Those sounds came withering o^er me : then I knew. 

That my young Faith had been of earthly mould ; 

And tho* its branch a shining fruit had borne 

Twas like to that, which on the Arab tree. 

Grows bright, but void within. Then my eye tum'd. 

On those fair fading flowers, which sparkling late. 

With life, and light, and lustre not their own, 

Chaneeless had seem'd, but pass'd was now Uieir bloois. 

And I found nought eternal but their doom. 

And my heart sank, and wildly did I gaze 

On the bright Heav*n, there too, all light had fled, 

'Twas sunless as my soul. Mourning I bent 

A humbled knee, and breath'd a heart-wrung prajrer. 

That He, whose name is Love, would on my heart — 

My blighted heart, pour forth one ray of hope. 

To cheer the deep'nmg gloom ; trembling I raised 

An eye of Faith in mercy, and I saw, 

In the dark east, a beauteous star appear ; 

Larger aud yet more large it ^rew, until 

All bright, all radiant, all divme it pour'd. 

On mv enchanted soul, and midst that flood 

Of golden light, bright heav*nly strains were heard. 

Floating around — from angel -harps they pour'd. 

Bring a crown — bring a deathless crown. 

That never shall fade away ; 
He hath fought the fight, and is worthy to taste. 

Of joys that shall ne'er decay. 

Bring a robe — brine a spotless robe. 

In the Saviour's blood wash*d white ; 
From your fountains of glory fling round his brow, 

A halo of living light. 

Brine a branch — bring a waving branch. 

Of Heaven's' undying palm ; 
In his hands place a lyre, he is meet tt joia, 

In the one triumphant P«alm, 
VOL, in, NO, XV. s 
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And blessing, and glory, and honour to tUe€, 

Oh ! Lord, of salvation be given > 
My joy was of earth, thou hast set me fr«e, 

1 shall seek it now in Heaven, 

FkANCE». 



THE AMERICAK NAVY. 



That interesting nation, the United States of America^ is daily in- 
ereasing in power. We have received from a friend in England, a 
copy of the best book — (the best, because the least prejudiced — ^the 
most impartial,) which we have ever met with upon the state of that 
immense country. It is written by Mr. De Roos, a nephew of the 
late unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, an officer in the Royal 
Navy, but who having a taste for science and literature^ has tra- 
velled a very considerable portion of the northern hemisphere. > 

It appears by Mr. De Roos' account of the navy of the United 
States, that it bids fair to rival that of its great parent. The details^ 
furnished are extremely interesting. 

Mr. De Roos's first introduction to the American dock-yards took 
place at Washington ; and both here and at Baltimtore, and Phila- 
delphia, comparing that which he saw with that which he heard, he 
was a good deal disappointed. At Washington he found only twa 
ships building : they were large frigates,, and skilfully constructed,, 
but still there were only two. A contrivance resorted to (in the case^ 
of a third frigate) for the purpose of repair, did not appear to have 
been judiciously hit upon ! the author suspected that it would turn 
out a complete failure. 

" The Potamac, another heavy and clumsy looking 60-gun frigate,, 
was hauled upon ways, in a cradle, called Commodore Porter's in- 
clined plane, — an expedient intended to save the expense and incon- 
venience of dry docks, for examining the bottoms of vessels where 
there is little tide. She was partly suspended by cables, and partly 
by shores : the hauling up had been easily accomplished, but the 
ground having afterwards given way under her stem, the inclination 
of the plane had been altered, and I very much doubt whether she 
will ever be got down again. This, in the United States, where 
rigid economy is the order of the day, is likely to make the inclined 
plane very unpopular." 

At Baltimore, however, something is found attractive. The tra- 
veller, though pressed for time, at bXJl hazards,^ must visit the port„ 
and is dehghted with the appearance of a " schooner," which was 
building for the purpose of smuggling on the coast of China. 

*;' Every thing was sacrificed to swiftness, and I think she was the 
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moat lovely vessel I ever saw. We visited several yards ; and I met 
with a builder who had a book of draughts of all the fastest-sailing 
schooners in Baltimore, which had so much puzzled our cruisers 
during the war. It was the very thing I wanted ; but, after an hour 
spent in entreaty, I could not induce him to part with one leaf of 
the precious volume. Though provoked by his refusal, I could not 
help admiring the public spirit which dictated his conduct, for the 
offer I made him must have been tempting to a person in his station 
of life." 

At Philadelphia, we have an account of The Pennsylvania , a three- 
decker, ** which is said by the Americans to be the largest ship." 
Mr. De Roos, however, says that he believes ** her scantling to be 
▼ery nearly the same as the English ship Nelson,** He adds, " I 
was struck by the circumstance of her having a trough of rock salt 
running fore and aft her kelson, and learned that this application 
was supposed to possess a chymical property in preserving the wood 
from decay," In this yard, which is one of the most celebrated in 
America, there was but little stir ; and no small vessels building. 

" The yard of New York is not much larger than that of Philadel- 
phia, but in a state of far greater activity. I was struck with the 
confusion and disorder which prevailed in every direction, and was 
informed that it was in consequence of the preparation for fitting out 
two ships, the Brandt/wine, 60-gun frigate, and the Boston, 20-gun 
sloop of war (both round-stcmed), which were ordered for sennce. 
I could not help reflecting, that in Portsmouth dock -yard, 20 such 
ships might be fitted for sea without occasioning the smallest ap- 
pearance of extraordinary exertion." 

At New York, only one vessel, a 60-gun frigate, was building ; 
but the author goes on board several that are lying alongside tlie 
yard ; and his examination leads to a singular discovery : but he 
shall describe it for himself. 

" I next went on board the Ohio, a two-decker, carrying 102 
guns, which was lying in ordinary, alongside the yard, but not housed 
over. A more splendid ship I never beheld ; she had a poop and 
guns along her gangways ; the guns of her lower deck mounted, and 
all her standing rigging was on board ; slie was wall sided, and, like 
the American ships, her bows projected aloft ; this practice, however, 
it is intended to discontinue in future, as it is found to render their 
ships extremely uneasy when at anchor. I was filled with astonish- 
ment at the negligence which permitted so fine a ship to remain 
exposed to the ruffianly assaults of so deleterious a climate. She 
has only been built seven years, and is already falling rapidly into 
decay. I afterwards learned that this vessel was an instance of the 
cunning, I will not call it wisdom, which frequently actuates the 
policy of the Americans. Tliey fit out one of the finest specimens of 
their ship-building in a most complete and expensive style, com- 
manded by their best officers, and manned with a war-compliment 
of their choicest seamen. She proceeds to cruise in the Mcditerra- 
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nean, yrhere she falls in with the fleet of European powers* exhibits 
before them her magnificent equipment, displays her various per- 
fections> and leaves them impressed with exaggerated notions of the 
maratime power of the country which sent her forth. She returns 
to port, having effected her object ; and such is the parsimony of the 
marine department, that she is denied the common ezpences of 
repair." 

The Americans, indeed, seem to care very little about the repair 
of their ships in general, as far as we may judge from the dock- 
yard at New York. 

** I next went on board the Franklin, of 86 guns, the deck of 
which they were employed in tarring ; and although an immense 
ship, she looked quite small after seeing the Ohio. There was ano- 
ther line-of-battle ship laid up in ordinary, without a poop (the 
Washington.) Neither of these ships were housed over. There were 
no smaller vessels building." 

At this place the traveller also saw the famous unfinished *' steam 
frigate ;" he thinks that, if she had been completed, she would still 
have been a failure. 

" Here I saw the Fulton steam frigate. She was rigged, and her 
sails bent for the exercise of raw recruits in their navy. A large 
bounty is offered by the Government to seamen, but it is found in- 
adequate to induce them to enter the service in sufficient numbers. 
In England no bounty is given, and sailors are at liberty to select 
the ship in wliich they may choose to serve. This war found to be 
impracticable in the United States, in consequence of the excessive 
desertion ; and it became necessary to fit up the Fulton as a general 
receiving ship, where men are entered for the service of the navy, 
and kept under a surv eiUance. This vessel is commanded by a cap- 
tain ; and to such straits are they reduced for seamen, that she is 
completely fitted out for sea, with masts, yards, and sails, for the 
purpose of drilling raw recruits from the upland states and convert- 
ing them into sailors. 

" It happened, that while I was in the yard, the officer of the ren- 
dezvous brought up his report. In the course of that day, he had 
procured only two men, one of whom was a landsman. I was as^ 
sured that he was well satisfied with this wretched acquisition, which 
surprised me the more, as I was aware that the Brandywine and 
Boston were fitting out, and that they were greatly in want of hands. 
This scarcity of men is by no means confined to their ships of war ; 
American merchantmen are well known to be principally manned by 
foreign seaman.*' 

The next chapter of the book contains an ingenious essay upon 
the real present force of the maratime power of the United States, 
and the probability of its increase. And the auther quotes at con- 
siderable length, the pamphlet of Mr. Haliburton on the general 
strength and value of our colonies. This gentleman, with Mr. De 
Roos, is distinctly of opinion that the maratime greatness of Ame- 
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rica, if it be ever to exist, is yet far distant. Her increased popu- 
lation must lessen the facility with which her subjects can muntain 
themselves on land, before — to any extent at all approaching the 
force of Great Britain — ^they will exert themselves at sea : — 

*• It ought not to be taken for granted (as it unfortunately is by 
many) that America must inevitably become a great maratime power. 
Many predict that she will be so, because she possesses a great ex- 
tent of coast, has the means of supporting an immense population, 
and abounds in rich productions, with which she can carry on an 
extensive foreign trade. 

" But let it be recollected, that France and Spain possess all the 
advantages which have been enumerated, and yet their united naval 
force has ever been unequal to overpower that of Great Biitain. 
And to what is it owing, that 30,000,000 of Frenchmen, aided by 
10,000,000 of Spaniards, are unable to equip and man fleets suffi- 
ciently powerful to destroy the liRvy of an island which does not 
possess half that population ? Principally to this — that the inhabitants 
of the inland parts of France and Spain, which forms so large a por- 
tion of their population, reside in a country which affords the means 
of subsistence, without obliging them to seek it abroad, and they 
are therefore indisposed tb encounter the hardships of a seaman's 
life ; whereas Great Britain is every where surrounded by the ocean ; 
th9 most inland parts of the island are not very distant from the sea ; 
and as the productions of the soil would not support a very nume- 
rous population, a large proportion of aU its people are compelled to 
seek their subsistence by engaging in the Fisheries, or in the coast 
and foreign trade ; and it is from this hardy and enterprising por- 
tion of her subjects that Great Britain derives the means of estabUsh- 
ing and maintaining her superiority upon the ocean. 

" Now it is evident that the United States of America, even now, 
resemble the countries of France and Spain in this particular more 
than Great Britain ; and as their people recede from the ocean, and 
plant themselves in the vallies beyond the Alleghany mountains, the 
resemblance will be still greater. By far the greater part of the 
inhabitants of those distant regions will live and die without ever 
having placed their feet upon the deck of a ship. * ♦ * 

•* Let it not then be deemed chimerical to say, that America has 
no immediate prospect of becoming a great naval power. 

•* If the confederation of these States continue, they will no doubt 
become rich and powerful to a degree that may defy all aggression ; 
but it does not follow that they will acquire a naval force that will 
prove formidable to the Powers of Europe. Germany. has been 
among the most powerfrd nations of Europe, and Austria and Hun- 
gary now produce valuable articles of export ; but these countries, 
nt>m their geographical situations, cannot produce a maritime po- 
■-■w^tion. Other nations have therefore become the carriers of their 

eductions, and they have not possessed any power upon the ocean. 

le inland state?! of America arc precisely in the same situation ; 
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away ; the boy becomes a young maiu enters on tbe arena of active 
life, prepared only to estimate ti^e value of a flock of sheep, a horse, 
or a few head or homed cattle — ^to drive a hard bargain, and in too 
many instances to boast and exult if he has been cunning enough to 
overreach his neighbour. Can any thing be more horrible than the 
prospect of future times in the Colony which this hideous picture 
presents ?" 

This evil, however^— an evil rendered inevitable by a continuance 
of the present state of things — ^is, we rejoice to say, about to be pre- 
vented ; and, if the gentlemen, to whom the formation of the pre- 
liminary proceeding^ has been entrusted, will combine their e£^rta 
with concord and unanimity, and direct their energies to one good 
end, the most beneficial results may be anticipated ; but if, as is too 
frequently the case, discord should interrupt ^eir proceedings, we 
shall be yet disappointed in the fulfilment of hopes, which have been 
highly and most pleasurably excited. 

We tremble at the Jury Act, with which we are threatened by 
Mr. Attorney- General Stephen. It is proposed, by that Act, (the 
draft of which is actually prepared) to reduce the number of jurors 
from twelve to seven — an innovation and an encroachment on the 
rights and privileges of Britons, which cannot be regarded with any 
other feelings than those of alarm and fear. We can guess the 
reason of this untoward reduction. Mr. Stephen, as a quick and an 
acute lawyer, has discovered, that the formation of Colonial Juries, 
has not hitherto been attended with that advantage, which results 
from similar tribunals in England; and judging, probably, that, with 
the present qualifications, it would be easier to find seven ** good 
men and true," tiian twelve, he has resolved to make the experiment. 
This resolution is bold, but far from prudent or judicious ; and this, 
the learned gentleman has, no doubt, ere this discovered, as there 
appears to be but one feeling on the subject, amongst the people, who 
are now preparing to express it pretty freely and loudly at a public 
meeting, forthwith to be convened by the Sherifi'.* 

If the present system of Trial by Jury is not found to work weU in 
the Colony, no wise man could reasonably object to its alteration, 
provided, of course, such alteration were judicious and beneficial. 
Our own opinion is, that, with such an alteration, or, perhaps, we 
should say, improvement, in the qualifications of Jurors, as would 
provide a Jury of competent individuals, twelve persons are as small 
a number as can be of any safe utility. We are not, however, to 
estimate the operation of Trial by Jury, here, by the standard of its 
excellence in tiie Mother Coimtry ; and one prominent reason, why 
we should not do so, is the investment of the important and extensive 

* The thanks of the public are eminently due to Mr. Kemp, for his energetic 
exertions on this urgent occasion. No sooner was he certified of the actual fact 
of the proposed reduction, than he immediately prepared a Requisition for a public 
meeting, and personally obtained numerous signatures thereto. 
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powers of the English Grand Jury, in the sole and only person of the 
Attorney- General. Considering the question in this Ught, Mr. Ste*- 
phen's proposed innovation becomes doubly fearful. Let us, how- 
ever, be distinctly understood. In making these observations (and 
we think it our duty to do so) we offer them, without the least refe- 
rence to Mr. Stephen, personally, of whose abilities and integrity 
there can be but one opinion : but, invested as he is, (and who can 
be answerable for his successor,) in his character and office of Attor- 
ney-General, with such enormous powers, it becomes him, we think> 
to be especially careful how, and to what extent, he increases these 
powers. Let the " Jurors of our Lord, the King," be properly and 
carefully selected, and we shall have no fear for the result of their 
decisions : but, we must decidedly lift up our voice against any cur- 
tailment of the orthodox number of twelve. Less, certainly, will be of 
no avail here ; and even a slight addition to this number would not 
be prejudicial to the best and most essential purposes of the institu- 
tion. In altering our laws, or meddling, in any respect, with our 
Colonial enactments, it should always be had in remembrance, that 
the free population is entitled to the privileges and immunities of 
Britons, and this, too, to the utmost degree of latitude : as regards 
the prisoners, let them be treated, as the Legislature thinks fit ; but 
again, we repeat, and we repeat it emphatically : — If we are to be 
protected by Trial by Jury, let us have a Jury of our peers, and let 
the number on no account be less than twelve. If this be not con- 
ceded to us. Trial by Jury becomes reduced to a farce, the acting of 
which is attended with a most melancholy interest. 

Having thus cursosily glanced at the principal topics of interest, 
as regards the present condition of the Cc^ony, and shown, not only 
that such condition is extremely critical, but likewise adverse and 
unpropitious, it would naturally follow, that we should propose a re- 
medy. This, however, would be a Herculean task, and, indeed, im- 
possible of accompUshment within the contracted limits of a Miscel- 
lany like this : neither would it be easy to apply one remedy to so 
many evils, especially as they have originated, in circumstances, to 
which the Colony, in its rapid rise, has been unavoidably exposed. 
To those, who attribute our adverse circumstances to the result of 
misgovemment, are only so far right, as regards the injudicious re- 
gulations, which emanate from the Home Government ; for, it must 
be obvious, even to the most casual observer, who is unbiassed by 
party-prejudice, that the exertions of the -present Local Government 
have been sedulous and most unremitting in furtherance of the best 
interests of the Colony. But the Governors of Colonies, and espe- 
cially of so distant and so peculiar a Colony as out's, labomr under 
great disadvantages in the execution of their onerous duties. As the 
official instruments of higher powers, they have but implicitly to 
obey their instructions, whether it be for good or for evil, — ^for ap- 
proval or discontent ; imd, while the good, which is done^ is, too 
often, imputed to the fath^ly care of tiie par^t OovemiBent^ the 
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ill ordinary ; but ihov are nil said to be in a verv niinoiis state, ha- 

■ * ■ 

xin^boon Inistily constructed ot* bad materials. 

"In C()iiippin{j: their squadron on the hikes, the Americans evinced 
irroat eneriry. Tlic three-decker which they built at this place was 
run up in 4*J <hiy?, and 81)0 ifhipwright? were employed in her con- 
Mruetion. The dimensions were 181 feet 8 inches keel, 212 deck, 
and .")*J bonni. She was^ never launched, in consequence of the ces- 
^ation oi' hostilities." 

The follow ini<: remarks on emigration to the Canadas are written 
witheon^ide^uble truth and judsnuent : — 

•• rnque^tionably. no man who is willing to make the slightest 
exertion, e.m starve m Anicriea. If he will undertake to clear a 
farm, the means oi siibsistence are at once secured ; should his ha- 
bits umil him for sueh an uiultrtakinjr. the price of labour is so high, 
that he is sure of luen\tive employment in whatever capacity* he 
eho\^ses to enter the serviee oi a master. So far the prospects of 
the enii:rraui are eiu\nin*.cimr and iiijreeable. 

■ l»ut let ii> turn f.^r a m.^nu^nt to the other side of the picture. 
Let us eoutompla:e tViO exile seckiuL: the portion allotted to him in 
the wilils of the forest, with t:i? oompa.^s for his guide, doomed to 
euvluve III liis ^^ r^ t^ht liiiT t'lo riirours of a Canadian winter, with- 
oiii a !v.'.v.;.i'.i beii-i^ for lu.^nv iv.ilcs areu:\d to break his solitude, or 
assist his UiVoiirs No M^UiTC or shop o: any description, no medi- 
e.vl luhiee wuV.in l*.is re;uv.. a:ui worse tV.An all. tlic lonelv tenant of 

■ 

\\w \Xv\\> is cev.cr.iV/. reiv.ote from r.'v. m.irkct wr.crt! he mav dis- 
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the Rapids may possibly excite apprehension, but to us they cer- 
tainly appeared anything but terrific." 

Afterwards he seems rather to have changed his opinion. 

" On re-embarking we soon found ourselves in the Cedar Rapids. 
We were followed closely astern by two Indians, who had lashed 
their canoes together, upon the principle of a double boat, in such 
a manner that it was impossible they could upset. In this descent 
we overtook a raft, and observed with intense interest the efforts 
of the crew, consisting of twelve men and a pilot, whose utmost 
strength was exerted to keep the unwieldy m^s in the channeL 
The circumference of the raft is fitted at intervals with oars, and the 
yells and screams with which the men flew from one to another 
conscious that a single mistake would prove instantaneously fatal» 
were truly appalling. Such was the rush of the waters, and so 
powerful ihe attraction of the whirlpools and eddies, that at one mo*^ 
ment we nearly touched our ponderous companion, and in the next 
were hurried far away. 

" This is considered the most dangerous of the Rapids, and it is 
with reason dreaded by the Canadians. They, however, regard 
them all with much apprehension, which is testified by the various 
invocations and signs of the cross in their approach to them, and 
by loud and piercing yells during the descent." 

The notices of manners, scenery, agriculture, &c. through the 
book, are written in a hberal and gentlemanly spirit, and show that 
the author, though evidently fond of his profession, and well infor- 
med upon it, has not confined his studies or attention to that par- 
ticular subject. The length, however, to which this notice has 
already extended, prevents our giving any further extracts, although 
there are many points upon which we shall be weU pleased to do so. 
The lithographic plates, drawn by Mr. De Roos himself, are exe- 
cuted with great taste and spirit ; and the appendix contains an 
Offficial list of the force of the American navy, as it existed in 1 826, 
with the pay, &c. received by the different officers, which, as a sta- 
tistical document, is curious and valuable. Altogether this work is 
one which has greatly interested us in the perusal ; and which — 
more especially if his extreme youth be considered — (Mr. De Roos, 
we believe, is not more than one-and-twenty) — is highly creditable 
to the writer. 



■ONO. 

*' Oh ! say not here tare greater noeete,*' 

Oh ! say not here are greater sweets 
Than those which played my home around, 

For not a joy my eye that greets. 
Gives haif the peace that there I found. 

YOL. in. NO. ZV. T 
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In Tiia I ED frain ilion U tbon. 
Or mader bithci o'er the •(•, 

Still tam mj th<n);:hta to d«js of jan. 
To d»j< irf happiaen uid tb«. 
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[Imitftted from the FVenck of M. Scribe.] 



rHARACTBRa. 



Bastikn. 
Mademotouls Scnwtai. 



Monsieur. ScrDEBi. 
Captain Florval. 
Bbrtra.vd. 

ScEXK I.— The Ptfrewn — omltiie o/am m«. " TV Cwrfc"- 

IJstltr, and Batiin traled near Iha doantty — they ri»t. 

LiSETTB. — And do vou reallv mean to sav you luiTe mco tbr 
devil? 

Bastibn. — Yes, I do — it was the other night, when paasijig gter 
the old bridge yonder, I saw him in the ehape of a hiack UB. 

LisKTTE. — Frightened at his own shadow, I declare! I think It 
is very strange that a man of your age should believe in hobgoUiM. 

Babtien. — I think there is great cause for alarm in this place, 
from the numerous imps of darkness — 

Bbrtrand. — To say nothing of the brigandB who kifeat these 
BioDOtainB. 

LtBBTTB. — Whv, Father, you aeeni to be as much alanoed aa 
Bastien. do you think it possible — 

Bbrtrand.— Pmsible '. I tell you strange things come to pass 
tometimes. 

Liaim. — Yea. I know they do, for inatance. a tTavdler Game* 
lo ps"' litre somelime' . but weba^y||J||pB a neiv face these three 
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BsRTEAND. — Elxcept the French officer who has been living with 
us these eight days without paying a franc. 

LiSETTB. — That is rather suspicious, 

Bbetrano. — Indeed it is. but come what will 111 ask him for hia 
money this very day. [Bell rings.'] There he is, never contented 
unless eating or drinking ; but Til go up to him and say [Bell rings,'] 
coming, Sir ! coming. I'll say, I have supplied all your wants this 
long while, and having seen no cash forthcoming, I am [Bell rings.l 
coming. Sir ! coming. [Bell rings again with very long vibration, 
during which Florval enters.] 

Florval. — I declare I never saw the like — a person may ring for 
half an hour, and no notice taken — pray, Sir, is my break^Eist to 
be served up, or not ? 

Bbrtrand. — Immediately, Sir. What would you prefer — a dish 
of coffee, or a lemonade. 

Floeval. — Heavens ! what trash for a soldier, let me have. Sir 
— ^let me have the cold venison pasty, or a capon, some sUces of 
ham, and a bottle or two of champagne — I do not mind expense. 

Bbrtrand [Aside.] — I beUeve you. But Sir — I mean to say — 
I suppose you mean to stay here some time. 

Florval. — I, not I, like the bee, I gather the sweets of every 
place. 

Bbrtrand [Aside.] — I dare say — the score at the last inn is 
probably not yet rubbed off. But I meant, Sir, you have been here 
eight days, and we usually settle accounts once a week. 

Florval. — How, is it money you require ? My good fellow, why 
did you not speak before ? 

Bbrtrand [Aside.] — Better than I fancied. Pardon me — I 
thought — 

Florval. — You thought ! I like to speak frankly, and like so to 
be spoken to at all times. I'll commit a secret to your keeping. 

Bbrtrand [Aside.] — Going to make me his confidant. Oh ! 
Sir, I'm as secret as the grave. 

Floeval. — ^Yes — ^with a tombstone on it However, I was going 
just to whisper in your ears that — 

Bbeteand. — ^What ? 

Florval. — I am ordered to join my regiment. 

Bbrtrand. — But Sir, you mean to pay me first. 

Floeval. — I have written to Paris, and expect an answer shortly. 
I have hopes — 

Bbeteand. — Hopes ! they are not current coin. 

[Enter Servant.] 

Sbevant. — ^A letter for Captain Flon^al. 

Floeval. — Now, Sir, imagine yourself counting out the paltry 
metal ; get me breakfast ; and mind, I'll be treated like a prince. 

Bbrtrand. — Directly Sir, come Bastien, come Lisette, get Cap- 
tsun Florval's breakfast immediately. 

[Ejreitnt Bertrand, Lisette, and Bastien into hovse] 
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Florvai.. — Now for il. [opens the letter] once more Florval will 
be hiiriBdf again, [reorf*] "My dear Florval." very dear tadwd. 
[reads] " I lost an immease sum yeaterday nt Ecart^," tliui «-aE very 
indiscreet certainly. [reaii»] " but will give you all I can affort." 
dear, dear generous creature : how very beautiful is generosity, to 
give me, perhaps, what he needs himself, [reads] '■ my best ndv-ice." 
And is this all, is this the way. when I beg for cash. I get an in- 
stalment in advice ; — ask bread, receive a stone. Fool that 1 wm 
lo believe the proifered friendship of modem acqnBintances ! [Man 
the letter] but hold, what's here [reads on a/ragi/ienl of lAe /rtterl 
" your sage uncle and learned aunt have left Paris, for what p' 
cannot Bay — ^but I suppose in porsait of you." Good heavci 
[Enter tiselte.] 

LisBTTB. — fireakfost is now ready. Sir. 

Fi.aavAi.. — The Itindlord'adnugkler! he keeps her almost as close 
u his old wine. Lisclte, you look very pretty to-day. 

liisKTTK. — Oh ! Sir. I'm sure now — 

Florval. — Yes, and so am I too, and I think 1 mu£t have & Id 
from that little pouting mmith of yonrs. [ApproacMng her,} 

LissTTB [Drawinff back.'] — Stay Sir. listen. 

Song — Lisette. 

Sbould you ntb me for a ki«. 

I've been Uuf^ht Ibit t iliould iij. 
Tho' I take it not amiu, 

Willi a look of anger, nay ' 
FcT nil womcQ-kind are told 

NeVr tlieii wiehes to eipreu ; 
But leal men should Ihink Ibem bold. 

AmiKJ no '. when nieamng yes '. 

Good-day. Sir. breakfast is ready. [Ruite of into hoiue.} 

Florval. — By Jove, FU follow, [Entering, tarnt and loiak» A 
My ODcle and aunt by all that's unpropttious. tliere is no hop 
me : sure to be disinherited. I niu^t contrive to keep oat from d 
eight, however — \Eiil into Aomr.'] 



Madbhoiselu:. — Mv brother, what darksome cloud obscures the 
wonted henigniK and placidity of your countenance. 

MoNsiBtm. — Who can hut be angry ? Continual accidents. Firet 
you insist on going to one place, then to another, again to a tliird. 
one postillion upsets us. another driven i ' " 
leaves us to find our way out of a deep bog. 

Made>moisiu.le. — You should possess the virtues of p 
Bdlamont, the hern of my last ■ " - - 



s into a stream, a third 
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MoNSiBum. — Curse your novel — it mined the pabliaher, yoa know. 

Ma pkm oisbllb . — ^I own that was a failure ; but here [goes to m 
chest at back, and pulls out an immense number of papers^ — ^here is a 
romance, ten thick octavo vc^umes ! What sentiments, even in the 
first page ! and you do not get at the beginning of the tale till the fifth 
volume. 

MoxsrsuR. — ^Where you ought to be at the end ; [aside] but have 
yoa beh^d my tragedy ? When it appears, the tears from the gallery 
^wiU drown the pit, and the boxes must be carried off in the flood. 
Here, [drawing it from his pocket] here is the treasure on which my 
fame is built. 

Madkmgismxk. — ^The opportunity now offers, shall we read it ? 

Monsieur. — ^With all my heart, [gives her a copy] now for an 
attitude. [They place themselves in a mock tfagic position.] 

[Enter Bertrandfrom behind the Scene,] 

BsRTBAKD. — ^All is ready. [Starts.] Good heavens, what can 
this mean! 

Monsieur repeating — 

Madam ! I have beheld him with these eves, 
I therefore cannot doubt, Arsaces lies — 
With all his beaut}', elegance, and grace. 
Within the very precincts of this place. 

BsRTRAND [Aside.] — ^This place — ^who can they mean. 
Maprmoiselle repeating — 

I hear thee, Graphanor, ere morning's light. 

The wicked wretch shall bid the world good night! 

This dagger — 

But stay, do you mean to kill him here ? 

Monsieur. — Of course, that is Indispensable ! 

Bertranp [Aside.] — ^Kill some one here ? oh ! mercy, mercy — 
what shaU I do. 

Maosmoisbllb. — But you have already killed so many. 

Bbrtrand [Aside.] — Oh ! you wretch ; here's a pair of mur- 
derers. 

Mademoiselle. — For instance, Tiridates is dead. 

Bertrand [Aside] . — ^Poor Tiridates, some poor honest man I'll 
swear. 

Monsieur. — ^Yes ! but it renders the tragedy the deeper — ^what 
with treasons, and daggers, and poisons, we may say murder follows 
us. 

Bertrand [Aside.] — ^It is a great pity jnstice does not follow yoa 
too. I'd better go. [Going, Imt returns on Mademoiselie speaking.] 

Mademoiselle [repeatingy — 

Dear Graphanor, I thank you for your zeal, 
I'm sure you can't imagine what I feel, 
But are vou certain it was he ? 
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MoMBjEUK \/epeating} — Ueu' Ma'tua 

He Bojouitis here, of that <(uite sure I lun, 

Alone, disguised. 
Bbrtrand {Agide.} — Alone disguised, ob dear ! no om'ft beiv h< 
Captain Flon-al. 

MoNsiEL'B [rfpeniiii'j'] — His youth — 

Behtrand [Aside.} — It must be he. ^_ 

MoNSisiTtt [ri-pratiRg] — His bearing too. ^^| 

Proclaim a prince, hy tokens not a few ; — ^^| 

And in a warrior's garb ! — ^^| 

Brrtra.vd [Aside.'] — A soldier ! that confinna it ! 
MADBHOTGS1.I.E repeating — Ah 1 cme) -wrelcfc. 

E'en should I die next momciit by Jack Kctcli, 

I'll murder you — to leave me. leave me thus — \weef».\ 
MoKBiBtTR \rffKating\ — 

Mnch need have you, dear Ma'am, to make a fiiM 

There U a beauty, whose attraction's draw 

Arsacea from you spite of every law ; 

The master of this caetle calls her daughter, 
BmrRAND [Atide.l — My daughter, oh ! oh ! oh ! 
Madkuoisbllb [rejfMfini/] — 

More beautifLil than [, he must have thought her. 
Tliis is capital, and so you slay the lorer, but the da,ughter — 
MoNSiKtrR. — Nothing more easy. I lull her — 
Bbstrikd [Atide.l — Kill her, oh dear ! 
MADBaioisHt.LB. — And the (itther ? 
MONSiSL'R. — Do the same to him — [rfpcatatg] — 

It is dork midnight, come my lanthom dark. 

Guide mc along, and guide me safelv. Hark ! 

It was H mouse that stirred — they fall, they f^. 

\'ainly for help, ftnd on the watch they cell. 
Madrmoisbllb [nftmfiff^] — There at my feet shall 1m &■ ft 
less prince. 1 die witli tenderness^- 
BsRTRAND [Atidr.] — I die with few — 
UoxsiKun.— <Xive mo your hand, my dear seter, 
Tou on our succtss. 

Bi»TB*SD [.fjiirfr.}-— I must take com-a^ and speak — [iww/w- 
•■■frf]. Evtry thing is ready, Sir, and 1 hope — 

MoNsiRi'ii. — Why, what in the name of every thing tragic is the 
(uatlcr with you — wluM roakes you tremble ! 

BsaTBANB. — Ale '■ Ob de«r no, I (km*! tmaUe, on Ibe cga- 
iniry — 

UoNsiita. — The lone> of my xok* any have aUniMd i 
hrUert me. I'm a 
BsmiAND. — 1 4 




The Unconscious Murderers. \'4Z 

Monsieur. — The accident which brought ttie here, tddy have ruf- 
fled my temper, but to-morrow I shall be in good spirits. 

Bbrtrand [significantly,'] — I believe you. 

Mademoiselle. — Your knees shake — are you not well ? 

Bbrtrand. — ^Why, in truth, no ! {Monsieur Scuderi is taking 
papers out of his pocket."] — ^there he is, getting his pistols reatty*-oh 
no ! it is only a paper. 

Monsieur. — Let us now retire, and if I am satisfied, I will re-^ 
compense you in a manner you little think of. 

Bertrand. — Don't mention it I beg. [Exeunt Monsieur and Ma^ 
demoiseUe Scuderi,'] Devils incarnate ! but I will spoil your game — 
murder the prince — and then my daughter — me — ^midnight— ^daric 
lanthom — 111 seek Arsaces — Oh dear, what shall I do ? {Exit.1 

Scene III. — Outside of Inn, same as Scene I. Florval discovered 
in a pensive attitude — enter Bertrand hastily from the Inn» and 
throws himself at Flonrafsfeet, 

Bertrand. — Oh save me ! save me ! 

Florval.— What do you mean ? 

Bertrand. — I have discovered all. 

Florval. — Discovered all — ^then I must go \ Aside, and is turning 
from him, when Bertrand rising, thrusts himself before Florval.'] 

Bbrtrand.— Go not : for mercy's sake save me. 

Florval. — What is the matter ? 

Bertrand.— My prince [Florval starts] — ^ycs ! I have diMovered 
you, my prince, save me]: and all I have, my money, my liquors, my 
daughter, myself, are at your service. 

Florval. — ^Well I confess I am not what I seem. [Asid^} I 
wonder what the fellow means. This disguise certainly was a 
freak, a whim. 

Bertrand.— I know your Highness came here to avoid a baleful 
marriage. 

Florval [Aside."} — ^The devil you do. Yes, it is as you say— but 
what have you to fear. 

Bbrtrand. — ^Every thing : and I have come to crave your advice. 

Florval. — If I had but now my counsellors— but at any rate, I 
think you and I are both so connected, that what threatens me will 
affect both. 

Bbrt&and^—- Just what I think, my Lord. 

Florval. — Then I ought to leave this place directly. 

Bertrand.^Do you luiow that Graphonor and Heterozenes «u^ 
armed? 

Florval [^«<fc.]— I ought to know those names— oh! iny 
mnde's tragedy of Ar saces. 

Bbrtrand, — [Who only catches the last word.] You are quite 
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rigbt. for they eaid — [wufsfiiijr the getturt and voice of Montimr 
Seuderi.'] — 

His youth, his bearing too, 
Proclaim the Prince, by tokene not a few— 
And in a warrior's garb. 

F1.0KVAL. — Ha! ha! ha! 

Bertban-d, — Yon laugh. 

FLOavAi.. — Why should I fear them, it is only your payment — 

BtRTBAND. — For that I care not. They seek my life as weD as 
youra, oh \ take me under your protection. 

Florval. — That 'will be the least I do for you, yon m&y comt on 
my patronage. We should alarm the house, and seize the ofibnden. 

Bbrtrano. — '1 have sent Bastien into the village to collect ■* 
manv men as he can. I hear him coming. 

Bastien [}Vitkout.^ — This way — this wfty. 

Florval. — Oh ! fortunate circumstance, now I shall be rerenged 
on them for their stinginess — the tragedy — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
[£a(rr Bastien,' leading a number of peasants, anned wilk tegikei, 
slicks, old firelocks, Sx-"] 

Florval [7b Bastien.l — I cannot but commend you for your 
diligence ; seize the traitors. ITkey rvah into the Aobm.] Well, this 
is the strangest adventure I ever met with. 

[Enter villagert, bringing out Monsieur a»d Ma^moUelte Seuderi, 
they range themselves, so as partly to conceal Florval from 
their virtT.] 

MoKsiRi'R.—'You say there is a prince here — I fear none. 

Florval. — Who are you .' 

MoNSiEi'R. — My name is Scuderi, I am a dramatic author. 

Florval. — And you. Madam? 

l^lAnEMOiGKLLB. — A novel writer, and sister to Monneur Scoderi. 

Florval. — Some counterfeit name, I do not doubt. 

Brbtrakd. — I'm certain of it. 
{Enter villagers from house, bringing a great quantity e/pepen, wUck 
they deposit on the centre of the ttage.1 

Florval. — Now. hear my sentence. Although a prince, unlike 
my royal cousins, I am averse to shedding blood. I pardon them. 
But bring a light, and hum these papers. [£xiV vUlager.'] 

MoN'siErR. — My tragedy I 

Mademoiselle. — My novel in ten volumes 1 

Monsieur. — Oh ! mcrcifal prince, preserve those popen— diey 
prove my ionoccnce. 

Mapxxoieslu.— The labor <d yean deatroyed! 

Florval. — Bring a light. I say. 

MoNBiBi'R. — One moment, hew me. 

[FJorval timet fonBar d —vUIagert farm ■ Jim «t 4»e*.] 
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Monsieur. — Aly Lord, we have been wrongfully accused. 

Maoemoisellb. — Indeed — indeed — we have been. 

Monsieur. — But if — ^recognises Florvaf] — you graceless dog— 
and this is your doing ? 

Mademoiselle. — You wretch, I'll tear your eyes out. 

Monsieur. — Never expect to inherit a fraction of my property. 

Mademoiselle. — No, never-never. 

Florval. — Hold — ^you are in my posver — while rehearsing your 
tragedy* * you were taken for murderers, and the villagers are ready 
at my call to punish you for your supposed crimes. But this I would 
propose — ^forgive my past folHes, pay my debts, and give me a 
thousand crowns. 

Mademoiselle. — ^Never ! 

Florval. — ^Well then, your tragedy ; and Madam, your romance^ 
will be committed to the flames, and yourselves, through your own 
foUies, be suspected of murder. 

Mademoiselle. — ^Murder — Fll never write another romance as 
long as I live. 

Monsieur. — ^Nor 1 another tragedy. We must consent. Well 
tlien. Scape-grace, as 'there is no alternative, I agree to the pro* 
posal — but the next time — 

Florval. — May your tragedy be again rehearsed, and plenty to 
witness the Unconscious Murderers. 

[CIRTAIN falls.] 



BRTAN o'lYNX. 

fA famous Irish Melody. J 

Bryan O'Lynn had no coat to put oo. 
He borrowed a eoat-tkin to make him a one. 
He planted the boms right under his chin. 
They'll answer for pistols, says Bryan O'Lynn. 

Bryan OXynn had no breeches to bear, 
80 he bought him a sheep-skin to make him a j»air« 
With the skinny side out, and the woolly side m. 
They're nice, light, and cool, says Bryan O'Lynn* 

Iftpai O'Lynn had no watch for to bear, 
So he .got hmi a turnip, and scoop'd it out fair. 
He then put a cricket clane under the akin, 
The/11 think it's a ticking, says Bryan O'Lynn. 

Bryan 0*Lynn went to bring his wife home. 

He had but one horM, that was all skin and bone i 

111 put her behind me, as nate as a pin, 

ibuf her mother before mc, says Bryan 0'L]nu>* 

Bryan O'Lynif, and his wife, and the mother. 
Were all going over the bridge together. 
The bridge brake down, and they aU tumbled is. 
W#1l find ground at the bottom, says Bryao O'lynn, 
iroii, in. NO. ZV. U 
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THE HOME OP A BRITON. 

The heart of a Briton, however he may roam. 
Finds no spell of such power, as the thoughts of his hom« ^ 
(Ih ! that words truly British — no nation beside, 
Whate'er be its splendour, its wealth, or its pride — 
Has the sweet name of home ^ 

Oh ! the tender remembrance with which it is fraught. 
Conducts the rapt soul on the pinions of thought ; • 

Though the wild waves of ocean, roll darkly between. 
And mountains, and deserts, and realms intervene. 
To the land of his home ! 

What makes that remembrance, so thrillingly sweet,. 
'Tis the space of his comforts, the sacred retreat. 
Where sympathies mingle, and love ever blinds. 
The fond ties of parents, of kindred, and friends. 
In the sweet name of home ! 

Oh ! the home of a Briton, tho' lowly the cot. 
Is the temple of freedom — the thrice-hallowed spot ; 
Which the laws of his country so nobly protect. 
That the monarch himself must observe and respect — 
All the rights of his home ! 

Tho' the pale hand of death, its loved circles may thin,. 
And sorrow or strife mar the sunshine within ; 
Yet no power from without, can disturb or annoy. 
Or the unbidden intrude on the care or the joy- 
That are found in his home ! 

Then should not a true-hearted Briton revere. 
The laws that defend him, in all he holds dear. 
And with loyal affection, courageously bring — 
A Patriot's support to his country and king, — 
For the sake of his home ! 



LOST AND FOUND;. 

OR, 

THE BUSHRANGErS CONFEDERATE. 

[A Tale op the ColonyJ 



CHAPTER IX. 



1 must now introduce my reader to a scene, very diferent, indeed, 
to that, we have j.u8t quitted ; but more characteristic, perhaps, of 
Colonial life and manners. 

Horatio Faddle, by a series of good luck and e(|ually good ma-- 
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Tiagement, had risen to the highest rank in the commercial world oF 
Van Diemen's Land. Arriving in the Colony at a time, when a 
person of tolerable capacity, and with but small means to begin 
with, might, with little attention, soon amass a competence, the 
fortmiate Mr. Faddle found himself emerging from the obscurity of 
Huggin Lane, and advancing rapidly to actual eminence as a mer- 
chant and storekeeper. By a lucky speculation in rum and brass 
hinges — ^the latter of which he took in payment of a bad debt from 
a brass founder in St Martin*s-le-Grand — ^he doubled his already in- 
creasing capital, and set himself down at once, Horatio Faddls, 
Esq., Merchant. Poor Mrs. Paddle's brain — ^the natural calibre of 
which was not very capacious — was almost turned by this succession 
of good fortune, and she could not rest, till she had persuaded her 
"' good man," as she still called him, to purchase an allotment in 
Macquarie Street, and thereon to erect a dashing villa, commanding 
n fine view of the harbour. To the dashing villa in Macquarie Street, 
must we, therefore, conduct the reader, and introduce him at once 
to good Mr. Paddle's family. 

The morning of the festival, to which we have already alluded, 
was the brightest and happiest, which had for a long time dawned 
upon the vision of Mr. Paddle and his family ; for, in compliment to 
his calling as a merchant, he had received, for the first time, an in- 
vitation to dinner at Government House, while the enraptured Mrs. 
F., her eldest son, (Horatio junior) and the two Misuses P., were 
invited to the ball in the even in gt- A memorable event was this in 
the eventful existence of Mr. Horatio Paddle ; and we really think, 
that his elevation to the civic chair of London itself would not have 
proved more gratifying or important. But the sweetest rose has its 
thorn, — and the most enchanting pleasure its drawbacks ; and Mr. 
Faddle's ecstacv was not without \U alio v. Now, our worth v friend, 
amongst other innocent peculiarities, which will be developed in due 
time, had sundry strange notions on the subject of dress. His father, 
who lived to the extended ajre of fourscore vears, was a sturdy 
stickler for the fusty and ungainly customs of the " good old times ;" 
and the impression, which the old gentleman's antiquated costume 
had made upon his son, was never to be effaced. Pew men, Horatio 
thought, presented so imposing an appearance, as his respected 
father, when, habited in his holiday clothes, he prepared to partici- 
pate in the harmless recreations, which were almost peculiar to the 
citizen of " credit and renown," in the period, when Mr. Faddle, 
the elder, lived and flourished. Tlie huge scarlet coat, with it« 
wide collar, square and capacious lappels. and bright plated buttons — 
not quite so large as a saucer — the splendidly flowered silk or velvet 
waistcoat, which covered the old gentleman's robust and rotund cor- 
poration, like a counterpane — with all the corresponding paraphernalia 
of buckles and clocked stockings, were inseparable, in Mr. Paddle's 
opinion, from true commercial respectability. But the hat and wig I 
TTicse were the grand climacterics — the impo?ing climaxes of the 
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VFortliy merchant'ii imtions of siilendour and juJomtueot ; 
reuloicly (letennincd waa lie to display, in hia own portlv p 
evurj- individutt] parlitular, uoonectcd in " auld lang svoe.' iv 
father's finer}'. But. tho dilRcnlty was — ^how and where to pmsff 
all thcBO fioo things. Now Mr. Fuddle liad not been idle or iiutttoi- 
tivc iu the matter, Hi? hud eeduluufly scoured Hobart Trmr. mi 
Biort I'arcfuUy examineiJ evMT "store." shop, aod ivarc!. ■ '''" 

pltux. Irom Uiat of Messrs.' '« at the Old Jett;. . 

"a at tho upper cud of Elizabeth Street. Bv i 

reseoioh. lie euccccdcd m nniimaging fnui rather :> -■ 
rcccptafili"— far there n*ero " Fenceg" in these diiys, p« v. eli[.?i;i 
oon'— « coat, tho very counterpart of his revered father's. onJ » 
waiatouat. by no means a bud match, excepting thut the i^iUi wu 
nther riiaty, and thu enihroitlery considerably fudetl : but the bi ' 
and viig were tio whure coine-at-ulile ; so the harlier'e »id « " 
ia reiiuiiilioa. nud pwr Mr. Fiddle's shock head of red ii 
torturrd into auodry sltlT and short ctirls. 

Five iiVlock pealed in \ti usiinl i\o<« and indistinct miuuicr fl 
tho towor of St. Uavid'a church ; but its firat feeble sound sttwft 
loudly un the auxiuu* cnr nf Mr. Foddlc. who, with that pump and 
•cleuiuitT bccuniinK the occasion, moynted his horse, (fur alliioi;^ 
the distance va» scarcdy twu hundred yard^, to walk vculd^ 
bten highly dcrc^ton- to our friend's dignity) and rode a! 
gtovcly towards Ciovcmniont House. 

Such ft eur readers us rrf:i>l'cct the public (linucrs ii 
Savillc'* duvi, will be at nci K>fi to picture tu themsctvcs the 0-,_ 
aitualiun uf llomlio Fuddk, Esii.. in su piy aud hUarioiM a ■ 
pony. No sooucr had he cntvrcd the anti-ioom. than the S 
General aeiu-d upon him a.* fair game for hm. — and an 
otiJK't l<>r 'he exeivisc of that ^ntleninu's facetious pn^seitatHl 

111 Ilia own minialion. the Surt-ci^r (>eiicnil nae n wqg, t 
uwne was Mcrninan, Tlic moment Mr. Fuddle mode hia m 

althcil^^.'! rlTlou..li-^Km. Mr. M.-Mlin..i^ 1 1 ■ ■ it U-v u ] 



lut the D>t I 
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'• Indeed! — That was unfortunate — 1 mean for the consumer, — 
bat not for the seller. Eh ! Mr. Twaddle." 

" Faddle, Sir ! Faddle !" replied the merchant, with energy. " The 
Faddles of Huggin Lane are as well known in the City, as I am 
here — ^besides, Mr. Merriraan 

•* I understand you, friend Waddle. You mean to say, that the 
Waddlefl of Huggin Lane are a highly respectable and renowned 
civic family — Eh! Mr. Daddle !" 

** Sir!" excliumcd Mr. Faddle, rising in his wralh: '* If you calls 
me any other name than Faddle — Horatio Faddle — I'll tell the 
Governor!" 

" I, really, beg pardon, my dear Mr. Faddle, — but I will be more 
circumspect for the future. In the mean time will you allow me to 
ask where, or by whom, that s])lcndid waistcoat of yours was ma- 
nufactured ?" 

"Sir!" answered our matter-of-fact and precise friend, '* it was 

not manufactured at all, for I bought it at Mr. 's store in 

Elizabeth Street, and paid for it too; namely, one pound, eleven 
shillings and teu-pcncc !" 

'* Is it possible ? Come here. Darley," and a gentlemanly yoimg 
man joined the group, ** What do you think ? Here's Mr. Waddle, 
late of Huggin Lane, I/)ndon, but now of Hobart Town, Van 
piemen's Land, who declares, upon the veracity of a merchant, that 
Ills sijlendid silk waistcoat is a gift from the Gods, being unmade of 
mortal hands." 

•* Upon my word, Mr. Mcn-iman. I don't at all understand you, 
I think you are are quizzing mo." 

" What, I ? How can you think so ? I never (juizzes ! But here 
comes His ExxcUoncy, so get up, old Waddle, and make the best 
bow that Huggin Jiaiic can produce!" 

Those who remember the peculiar grace and suavity, which cha- 
TBcterized the demeanour of Colonel Saville, wiU be at no loss to 
imagine Mr. Faddle's gratification and delight, when His Excellency 
addressed him, and courteousjly welcomed him' to his presence. The 
soldier, however, could not repress; a smile at the ludicrous appear- 
ance of his guest, but ht-.d he laughed outright in the honest mer- 
chant's face, it would have been received as an actual compliment 
by that wortliy person 

The dinner — like all public, and, esixjcially, diplomatic dinners, — 
passed off somewliat lieavily, with the exception of Mr. Merriman*6 
jocular torture of Mr. Foddlc, which was incessant, and, to many, 
very amnsing, — and ti)e])Ieasing exertions made l)y the Governor to 
do the honours of the table. Few men, indeed, coidd exhibit such 
persuasive courtesy a.s Co'oncl Saville : and yet there was an ex- 
pression of melancholy in liis countenance, and of .sadness in his de* 
meauour, which, while it, probably, added to the interest with which 
he WHS invented, sened, aMiie same time, to conlrihute in no small 
degree, to the embarrassment of the majority of his visitants ; who, 
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not being l.hemsplves imliued with any cxtrnordiiiary refinement of 
feeling, could not appreciate in their patron the indulgence of any 
emotions, beyond those of pleasure and of triumph. 

After the reraovnl of the cloth, the conversation became more 
animated ; for the great busincHa of eating being accomplished, tie 
guests had more lime to talk. 

*' St. Clairl" said the Governor — addrcsEing our friend, already 
introduced to the reader. — " You have heard of my clumsy accident 
on the New Town Road : what is the name of that young man, 
attached to your scnnce, who rendered mc such prompt asustance 
on that occasion ?" 

'■ Your Excellency must mean Mr, E^nr Walton, 1 presume — " 

" Walton !" — repeated the Governor, changing colour — "Walton ! 
Is he « native ? — I mean a European native ?" 

'* No, Sir. He came to the Colony about three years ago—and 
is, I understand, a friendless orphan, without kindred or con- 
nexionB. He bae been with me some time, and is, in my hoinble 
opinion, a young mau of very superior merit." 

His Eicellency seemed absorbed in thought, and was, for a tune, 
perfectly inattentive to the business of the moment : but j^uddenly 
recollectiDg himself, he again assumed his usual affable denicanoor, 
and he became the guiding life and soul of the festive party. 

" Miss St. Clair honours us with her company this evening, 1 
hope ?" he said, as, taking his friend's arm, he led the way to tiie 
ball-room. 

Among«t the first of the female arrivals were, as might hove 
been expected, — tlie two Misses Faddle, with their proud motlter, 
«nd moat enraptured son, Mr. Horatio junior : they, of course, fixed 
tbemselves upon their delighted father, and gazed with joyful won- 
der upon the g;ay scene around them. 

The company had nearly all assembled, when Mr. St. Clair left 
the room, and soon returned with his lovely daughter reclining timidly 
on his arm. A hu/.z of admiration ran through the room, as he ted 
the blnebing Isabel to the Governor and his suite, and having intm- 
duced her. he conducted her to an adjoining seat. More than one 
forward young man immediately solicited an introduction, but the 
fond father, unwilling to urge his daughter to a compliance against 
her inclination, told every suitor, that he liad entrusted her for the 
evening to his friend, Mrs. Cecil, (the Judge's lady.) whom he had 
appointed to be arbitress of her destiny. 

In the meantime, the dancing commenced, and our timid heroine 
had joined the dancing, with Arthur Darley for a partner. Daflcy 
was a well -meaning and rather accomplished young man, with a con- 
siderable share of presumption, but well-disposed withal, and gene- 
rally considered a huge favourite with the ladies — of course I mMn 
the yonng ladies of Hobart Town. He dressed well — very weD : 
had. It command, « flow of M>fl nonsenfie, which uflUMlly pleased the 
giddy putC", niiA giddier heart? of those young Indie*. "' ' '"'"" 
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time I mention, graced the ball-room with their presence r and who 
unanimously concurred in the opinion » that Arthur Darley was a very 
charming fellow, and that a party without him, was like a world 
without a sun — sad, sorrowful, and desolate. 

Not so, however, thought Isabel ; his unmeaning prattle fell list- 
lessly on her ears, and even pained her with its pompous inanityr 
Her thoughts were far away from the festive scene, and, nothing but 
her own innate reverence for good manners, would have permitted 
her to endure the unceasing, but tiresome compliments of her de- 
voted little beau ; she did endure them, however, and with a sweet- 
ness of disposition, which almost induced the young gentleman, more 
than once, to imagine, that he was not utterly indifferent to her. 

The dancing proceeded, as Colonial dancing generally does : that 
is, the young ladies danced heartily and vigorously, and the young 
gentlemen danced with them : negus, lemonade, and cold punch (the 
latter, of course, for the gentlemen, exclusively) were profusely circu- 
lated, and the entertainment was kept up with an energy and spirit,, 
extremely well calculated to conduce to the pleasure of all, who were 
therein interested. 

" Well, Isabel,'* asked her father, " how like you this gay scene I 
You seem to have enjoyed it heartily." 

** I have endeavoured so to do, ray dear father -, but — ^* 

" But what now ? — Is it not gay enough for you ?'* 

" Come, come, St. Clair ;" said the Governor who just now joined 
them : •* You must not catechise your fair daughter too closely. Has 
she not already made a conquest of, by far, the greatest beau in the 
room ? I have seen her dancing more than once, with that absolute 
pink of perfection, Mr. Arthur Darley." 

" Indeed, Sir !" replied Isabel, with her characteristic simplicity v 
**^ I hope I have made a conquest of nobody, for — " her voice fal- 
tered, — and she blushed, rather — *' there is no one here, whom I 
would wish to conquer." 

** Indeed I" said His Excellency, laughingly — " we thank you for 
the compUment, but will not quite credit its sincerity." 

" If your Excellency will permit me," said Mr. St. Clair — " I will 
take Isabel out into the verandah — as I think the heat of the room 
and her own exertions, have almost overpowered her : she is not 
used to such assemblies." 

" Do as you please, St. Clair," replied His Excellency ; " but da 
not deprive us of Miss St, Clair's company for any length of time." 

Mr. St. Clair bowed, and withdrew with his daughter to the 
verandah. 

Now, Mr. Merriman,. the facetious Surveyor General, had con- 
structed divers devices in this said verandah — ^in his estimation, by 
way of fantastic embellishment ; in the opinion of others,, by way of 
illustrating his own egregious folly. Here was a Chinese lanthom— ^ 
there a glaring transparency, representing an allegorical fable, known, 
only to its ingenious inventor.. Here was an arbour— and there 9i 
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labyrinth — terminating in a — ^tub- of cold water ! Anon, a stuffed 
devil, ** grinned horribly a ghastly smile," beneath the interwoven 
branches of a yonng gum-tree ; while, on the other side, stood on 
eagle-hawk, with expanded wings, and hungry- beak, ready to pounce 
upon any creatures, within the scope of his strength and appetite. 
Amongst this conglomeration of conceit walked Mr. St. Clair 
and his daughter — ^both in silence — and one, Isabel, herself in 
sadness. 

'• I do not like this noise and bustle, my dear father," at length 
whispered Isabel. "If this is the gay world, you have so often 
spoken of, it has no charms for me ?'* 

" NoTie, Isabel ?** replied Mr. St. Clair : " Are yon not charmed 
with the Governor's kindness and sua\'ity ? Surely, you ought to 
fed honored bv his attentions to vou.*' 

m w 

*• And f o I do, dear father, greatly feel it ; but I am s]}eaking of 
the giddy fluttering creatures, with whom I have been compelled to 
mingle. Surely, you cannot pmise or acbnire them** 

" Isabel I'* said the futh?r, tfravelv — " vou have vet much to learn 
— ^}'0u have to know, that the^fc giddy fluttering creatures, as you 
call them, are as neccssar}' to make up the entire composition of a 
community, as one of the mo=t learned sage? aTid pliilosophers, who 
may be sent amongst us by an indulgent and ever-wise Providence, 
for our especial good, and instruction ; but if the world were all com- 
posed of grave and good charnctcrs, where would b? the o])portunity 
of their moral incidcation :** 

At this moment Arthur Darley joined them, and, intimating that 
His Excellency was enquiring, in every part of the house, for Mr. 
St. Clair, obtained permitision to accompany Isabel in her ramble 
through the verandali. Mr. Barley's head, never any of the soundest, 
had somewhat suflered under the too free potation of cold punch, 
and, although his excess had not produced more than a lively hilarity, 
it was sufficient, nevertheless, to annoy Isabel very considerably. He 
poured a profusion of adulation into her ear, and with a volubility, 
that was extremely distressing. To conceal this folly from the rest 
of the company, Isabel cautiously conducted him to the most secret 
and retired part of the walk, and endeavoured to restrain the head- 
long fervour of his compliments. But this she was unable to do ; 
for; in proportion to her exertions to restrain them, he redoubled his 
absurditv. 

They had reached one extremity of the walk, which presented 
them with a splendid view of the harbour, illuminated by the un- 
closed beams of a bright and mature moon. Isabel stopped instinc- 
tively to gaze upon the lovely scene, and her voluble companion did 
the same ; still, however, pursuing his tiresome addresses. In the 
midst of one of his finest speeches, he was somewhat unceremonioudy 
thrust on one side, and liis place usurped by a yonng man, veiy 
plainly dressed, but bearing upon his brow, and in every movement 
of his demeanour, the stamp of a natural majest}-. 
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laftbel would have screamed, but a word from the unceremonioua 
intrader restrained her. " Isabel ! dearest Isabel !" he exclaimed. 
*' Who is that babbling ideot ?" 

*' Hush, Edgar, for Heaven's sake, speak not so loud ! We are sur- 
rounded on all sides." 

" 1 know it, dearest ; and will not put you to peril i But take 
this (and he placed a letter in her hand). The man, Stevens, will 
convey your answer to me. God bless you ! Farewell !" and» 
darting down the bank towards the harbour,. Edgar Walton was 
apeedily out of sight. 

On rejoining Mr. Darley) Isabel felt extremely confused and agi- 
tated ; this her volatile companion perceived, but, being really kind- 
hearted, and, with all his frivolity, possessing considerable dehcacy 
of mind, he speedily allayed her emotion, by giving her to under- 
stand, that, not a hmt of what had just happened, should ever pass 
his Ups. They, therefore, again joined the party, but the small por* 
tion of liveliness, which poor Isabel had striven to assume, had now 
fled ; and, attributing her dulness to fatigue, she soon returned home 
her father. 



LIVB. 

What IB Life ? come tell me youB|^te)r) 

Ctrollitig amid the flowen, 
Which the spring-time in her bountyf 

On the earth prof luely showen. 
Life's a thing of fainr birightness. 

Full of pleasure, nope, and elee. 
Which no cloud of sorrow shadeth. 

Such, yet, such, is Life to me. 

What is Life t fur youth reclining 

On the margin of a stream. 
While the sparkling water waveth. 

In the summer's golden beam. 
Life, oh ! Life's a gentle current. 

On which many light skiffs be, 
Lores within them, hopes to guide theS) 

Such, yes, such, is Life to me. 

What is Lifet thou man who museth, 

Seemioff desolate and lotte, 
With the nded leaves around thee, 

Bv the winds of autumn strown. 
Life s a place of disappointment. 

When th^ hopes ana joys that we 
Fondlv cherish soon are blighted. 

Such, ah ! silch, is life to me. 

What is Life 1 thou aged pilgrim, 

Of the calm aod pladd orow, 
8aiiUng on the sad creation, 

CoYered o*er with winter's snow, 
life hath joys as well as sorrows. 

But its end aikd aim should be» 
Toprepare for yonder heaTon, 

wca bf Life iHtb you and mt I * K.* 

tot* III. KQ. XT. S 
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CIVS SIE THE N'KGHTS 

Give me tike mght, ttie beauttfui nifht. 
When the stars io the bea^eiu are glittenDg bright. 
When the flowers are asleep oa their pillows of leaver. 
And no murmur is n^ar (^ave the sigh the heart hearet ;. 
When the spirit of tendemejia hallows the scene. 
And memory turns fondly to davi that hare been. 
When the v'alW's sweet waten reflect the moonligltt : 
(jive me tiie ni'^ht^ lore, the beautiful night '. 

ijive me the night, bitterle&s and long. 
When the gay hall is sounding with mnsic and song. 
When tlte genius of poetry breathes her deep power. 
And ah ! love itself is more lovely that hour. 
When the dark curls of beauty more gracefully shine^ 
And the eyes, bright by day, are at evening divine» 
When all is enchantment that blesses the sight, 
Uh ! give me the night, love, the beautiful n^ht ! 



BLACK SHEEP OF THE LAM\ 



n 



O, Heaven ! that such companions thou'dst unfold, 

And put in every honest hand a whip, 

To laf^h the rascals naked throngh the world." 



Sharp Practice. — ^We have frequently observed that the rules of 
court should be strictly enforced, and that the common law practice 
should in general be obser\'ed with exactness, in order to the doe 
regularity and despatch of business ; but we have always accom* 
panicd the proposition with a desire to see the rigour of it tempered 
by fair and gentlemanly conduct. We are enabled to furnish an 
elucidation of the subject which, we venture to think, will reflect 
some truth upon our remarks, and may be productive of benefit to 
many. 

Wc forbear a comment on the affair, not from anj doubt of our 
power to render adequate justice to it, nor froni any disinclination to 
express our feelings, but we think the circumstance so plain and so 
palpable, that the simple statement will produce its proper effect. 
Mr. Alfred Robinson, the attorney, of Orchard-street, Portman- 
iqnare, held a warrant of attorney against an individual some time 
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^limce, upon which an instalment of £3 3^. was payable at a certain 
time. The sum of £3, instead of £3 3^., was, by some accident> 
only paid, thus leaviug the sum of three shillings unsettled. The 
habits of business of Mr. Robinson, as regards pecuniary matters> 
it would appear are of a very precise and punctual character, and, if 
possible, more particularly so when the matter is on the credit side 
of the account. 

It was, therefore, considered an incumbent duty on his part to 
make an example of so glaring an indiscretion, and accordingly a 
judgment was signed, and an execution issued against this defaulter 
of three shillings, by which act the party was burthened with the 
costs of the proceeding, and was, it is said, nearly, if not quite, 
brought to ruin. A repectable attorney was employed, to endeavour 
to procure some redress, and he caused an application to be made to 
^e Court, but though the judges, it must be confessed, did not go 
'to the length of expressing any approval of the respectability or 
liumanity evinced in the transaction, yet they perfectly agreed that 
^is professional gentleman had '' the law on his side." 

White Shbbp. — Jonas Gregory. — r" Uncle Jonathan" once being 
«sked by a country attorney if he knew Jonas Gregory, ** flared up" 
in his accustomed style of exclamatory elocution, and delivered him- 
self of this profane burst of eloquence : — ** Know Jonas Gregory ! 

^ n ! do I know myself ? Sir, I have known him so long 

Ithat ! d n ! 1 have almost forgotten him." We have too 

.much regard for our souls and the morals of the community to re- 
iterate the language of our " uncle," but no words can be found 
Ynore clearly to express om* knowledge of Mr. Gregory. We have 
Icnown him so long and so intimately that we almost forget that he 
1.S in being, as we lose the recollection of those things common to 
^8, because they are common and continually before our eyes. 

Mr. Gregory is a Welchman, and iMins all that natural love of 
'^oasted-cheese, leeks, and litigation, peculiar to his coimtrymen. 
Of course, he claims high ancestral honours— one of his forefathers, 
"vraB a king, another a pope, and a third an emperor. He is said to 
liave at this time in his possession — the heir-looms of his family — a 
pair of lady's milk-pails and a yoke of extreme antiquity, which, 
judging from their size, must have been used at a very remote pe- 
riod, when the inhabitants of the earth, in altitudinal admeasure- 
ment, far exceeded the present puny race of beings, for the pails arc 
of the size of ordinary porter butts,' and the yoke sufficiently capa- 
cious for the neck of a man twenty feet high. Of course, this 
family relic is highly prized in the distinguished cirle of our dragon, 
and is, of verity, a great curiosity. 

Few men are more entitled to our thanks than oiu* dragon. He 
has dung to us in weal and woe, in adversity and in prosperity, has 
supported us by his advice, consoled us in our affliction, and aided 
us by those vigorous powers of intellect, which it is well known ho. 
possesaes. We should be "d n nionstcrsj," as "uncle Jonathfec" 
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would say, did we not acknowledge in onr very best maimer the 
vices he has rendered U8» and the many obligations we are under to 
him. 

Mr, Gregory has held the situation of steward of Clement's Inn* 
for many years, and has performed such duties as appertain to the 
office in a manner to elicit the esteem and approbation of alL He is 
the most gentlemanly creature alive, and his conduct is proverbially 
kind and considerate. It is true, he is an attorney, but then h« 
stands '* himself alone ;" like his ancestral milk-pails« he is without 
parallel :^- 



great, glorious, and free. 



The first boy at his Inn, and the last for a See^ 



TJfJK COyrKSSlOKS OF EDWARD WILLIAMS. 



(Ctmtinued from No. 15 J 

Our little boy. now in his fifth year, grew extremely engaging* 
and was intelligent far beyond his years. I have since thought, that 
I sinfully loved that child, for upon him was concentrated every soft 
and endearing feeling of my nature. Profligate, and heedless as I 
was ; and hardened as my h€»rt has since been towards all mankind^ 
it never lost its love for my ^v ; and one simple smile, or even a 
casual glance from his bright sunny eye, would fill my breast with 
joy, and soften me even to tears ! Children, at his age, are gene- 
rally selfish, and often wanton and cruel ; but Edward was as gentle 
as a dove, and fiill of love and aflection for every living ereatnre ; 
flowers, too, were his delight ; and he was contemplative to a de- 
gree that was often painful. I have seen him g^e with tears on the 
setting sun, and watch its gradual descent with visible emotion ; and 
he would repeat his little prayers with an emphasis and feelmg. 
which, in one so * young, were touching in the extreme. Yet, with 
all this he was extremely playful, and I often thought he was rim- 
ning through his life too fast, and that he would never live* to be a 
jnan ; too, too true, alas ! was my foreboding ! 

I had been to Messrs. , and , the proprietors and 

publishers of the Magazine, and received twenty guineas for 

some contributions ; and, as Mary and I had not been recently to 
the theatre, I resolved to take her that evening. On my return hotne 
to dinner, 1 paid a few small bills, and purchased a trifling present 
for my wife and our boy, and I even now recollect how bright waa 
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-tlw gtimpee of happiness, which beamed apon our humble home* on 
4liat memorable evening. We had just dined, and I was sitting by the 
fire, with Edward prattling on my knee, and Mary was looking over 
.tiie new book I had bought her, when a knock at the door staiftled 
me. I listened, when I heard my name inquired for in a strange 
voice, and at the same time two men entered the parlour. " Is your 
name Williams, Sir ?" asked the most respectable looking one of the 
two. I answered in the affirmative, when he continued, " Then» I 
have got a writ against you." 

" Against me y* I gasped — " At whose suit ?*' 

" Captain Clare's," answered the man, coolly. 

I uttered an exclamation of surprise, and indignation ; but being 
well aware of the inutilit}' of remonstrance, I prepared to follow the 
bailifis to a lock-up house, and giving Mary a note to Captain Clare, 
requested her to see him in the morning, and endeavour to make 
some satisfactory arrangement with him. Kissing her, and folding 
my boy in my arms, I followed the officers to a spunging-house in the 
neighbourhood, where I was safely lodged for the night. I was ex- 
tremely puzzled to account for this strange conduct on the part of 
Captain Clare ; but something whispered to me, that my cousin, 
Edwin, was at the bottom of it : I waited, however, anxiously till 
the morning, for the result of Mary's interview with him. 

The morning came, and found me, after a restless night, l3dng on 
a dirty sofa, in a dirtier room, without a fire. A ragged girl, with 
slip-shod shoes, thrust herself into the apartment, and asked if I 
wanted any breakfast ? I told her I did not, and she retired, grum- 
bling. I thought the time insufferably long before Mary made her 
appearance *, but she came at last, and brought me, glad tidings of 
release and freedom. With the Captain, however, she was utterly 
unsuccessful, as he would not even see her ; but referred her to his 
solicitors, Messrs. Bunce and Butterfee, in Gray's Inn Square. Thi- 
ther she accordingly went, and they informed her, that nothing but 
good and responsible bail, for the debt and costs, amounting altoge- 
ther to nearly £40, (the orig^al sum being under £20 !) would li- 
berate me from my present confinement. Knowing but little of the 
nature of bail, and still less of the means of procuring it, she, with 
a woman's intuitive readiness, proceeded at once to Mr. Jones, and 
laid the whole case plainly and openly before him. So powerfully 
did she plead my cause, that Mr. Jones returned with her to Messrs. 
Bunce and Butterfee. and became himself answerable for any claim 
against me. He, then, sent a clerk to get the bail-bond executed, 
and having paid pretty handsomely for the " accommodations" at die 
lock-up house, I accompanied Mary home — ^like a man just awoke 
from a troublous and distempered dream. 

I lost no time in seeking Captain Clare, and demanding from him 
an explanation, which he candidly gave me. He said, that being 
one evening at the billiard room, my name was introduced, with re- 
ference to my skill in the g^mc, and hw friend, Edwin ATUars, who 
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haj^ju'iiovi to Iv pi-e>i*iit. t<.K>k an opportunity of speaking to him 
.Ovut mo. Ho asoortaincd that I owed the Captain a small 
xichx ; rtnJ. ihon iiitormed him. that if he did not immediately pro- 

I was on the eve 

}tain took the ad- 

the Captain's 
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effect of that curious state of excitement, denominated "by the 
Scotch, Fey, — I mean, that, when you have experienced an extra- 
ordinary flow of spirits, something bad, evil and calamitous, ha» 
assuredly ensued. This I have often felt — and have survived ! Bat 
you shall hear. 

A close application to my pen had enabled me to accumulate 
about £20, exclusive of every claim upon me. This gave me great 
joy, because I had been, of late, greatly harassed by duns, and 
Mary's health was suffering firom the circumstance. I had been into 

the City to receive from Messrs. , some fifty pounds, and 

was proudly taking home to my affectionate wife the clear balance, 
highly excited, and in better spirits than I had been for a long 
time. The devil envied me. Sir, and caught me ! I was passing 
joyously along the Strand, when I unexpectedly met my fellow- 
clerk and quondam antagonist at the billiard table. I had made a 
vow never to play again, — ^but I was in a state of excitement, of all 
others the best calculated to induce a man of my temperament to 
violate his resolutions at any hazard : in a word, I accompanied him 
to a billiard room, in the neighbourhood, and, in less than an horn; 
won of him about ten pouncb, — ^to me, at that time, no inconside- 
rable addition to my means. He declined any further play, paid me 
the money, and we parted. 

It was a beautiful summer's evening ; and even London, with all 
its smoke, and din, and uproar, reposed calmly in the bosom of 
that holy tranquility. I sought the most crowded streets, for, I 
was full of joy, and, gladness filled my veins. 1 pictured to my- 
self my dear Mary's pleasure, when, after so much suffering, she 
•aw me once more, comparatively happy. Abruptly turning the 
comer of a street, I came suddenly in view of our lodgings, and 
perceived a turiiultuous crowd congregated opposite the house. My 
heart sank, and a presentiment of evil came over me. I thought 
that, perchance, the dwelling was on fire, but I looked upwards, 
and found the smoke ascending to the blue sky, in a steady column 
of spiral gracefulness. I rushed forward pantingly, and heard the 
mingled voices of angry and bewailing men. 

•• He did it on purpose," said one. " He could not help it !" 
exclaimed another. " Don't tell me/* said a third — " Did'nt I see 
him run his horse at the child ?" 

I felt sick, and staggered, — and, then, making my way trough 
the crowd, I entered the house and hastened up stairs. 

Would that I had perished, ere I did so ! My boy ! my beautiful 
and innocent boy — ^lay lifeless on the sofa — his lovely features bat- 
tered into a shapeless mass of bruised and bloody fleah, and not one 
feature visible ! I gazed in dumb and almost breathless horror on the 
scene — and, at last, gasped fiercely : — " Who did this ?" My wife 
pointed to a card on the table, and I read the hated name of Edwin 
VUUrrs f I fell on my knees ; and, grasping the cold, dead, passive 
lumd of my poor child, swore, that blood should be paid by blood. 
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and life by life. I vowed a hot and desperate vow, that Edwua 
Villan should pay the forfeit of his own life, — for depriving my 
innocent child of his. — ^Well have I been revenged, — bnt how ? I 
will tell you. 

I had been engaged to report the speeches of a public meeting 
in your Town Hall, and had 1^ home early in the morning for that 
purpose. My remuneration was to be five guineas, — a large sum to 
me at that time, for I had quitted my home, leaving it desolate — 
destitute — cheerless: my poor wife in bed, ill — dying — ^while I 
myself had not tasted food for nearly two days. At this meeting 
no one distinguished himself more ablv, than Edwin Villars. He 
made a powerful effort, and succeeded to admiration. Before the 
meeting was over, I missed him from his place, and, as the principal 
business was over, I left the Hall, and, having delivered in my 
notes, and obtained my hire, I hurried homewards. 

I lodged, at the time, in the second floor of a Close, leading out 
of Mardol ; and, as I slowly ascended the stairs to my room, for I 
was fatigued almost to fainting, I thought I heard a man's voice in 
my apartment. I listened more attentively, and was convinced that 
I was right : but who could the man be ? I knew nobody in Shrews- 
bury — ^nor wished to know anybody. Who then could this intruder 
be ? The doctor I had just parted from, in the street, on his return 
homewards — ^so that I was somewhat startled. I listened, therefore^ 
and the bland and musical tones of my cousin's voice fell, like bum- 
ning sand, upon my ear. 

** Consider your poverty — Mary— your utter, irremediable wretch- 
edness : look at your present state of sorrow and of suflering, — and 
think of his inability ever to relieve you ! While I ofler you comforta 
— ^health — and happiness !" 

*• Mr. Villars !** said my wife, calmly, but very resolutely — ** You 
have tempted me often before — ^but I .have sluelded you from the 
just, but awfiil vengeance of my husband. Leave me. Sir, and 
leave me instantly : even my forbearance may be exhausted." 

" Pretty moralist !" replied the sensualist, "you preach heroically] 
but I do not mind you. At all events, while your magnanimous 
fool of a husband is wearing out his brains to obtain for you a mera 
subsistence, permit me to take advantage of his absence, and, at 
least impress a simple kiss on your cheek." 

I heard no more, but rushed into the room, and, in an instanti 
I had Villars on the floor, with my foot upon his neck. 

" So, Sir !" I exclaimed, ** I have found you out — at last ! Yon 
wretch ! mean, pitiful, cowardly wretch ! But this moment is your 
last, for, fool that you are, you have thrown yourself prematurely 
into my hands." 

I felt him tremble beneath the forcible pressure of my foot ; hit 
whole frame qidvefed with fear, and as I pressed my foot more flrmly 
on his neck, his face grew dark and tumid, and his breathing, hard 



and iiregular. Mary, with a powerful effort rose, from her seat, and 
threw herself upon my neck. " Edward !" she exclaimed — " Dearest 
Edward ! do not stain your hands with that bad man's blood! For 
my sake, dearest,— do not !" — ^And her tears fell hot and fasten my 
parched and panting cheek. I slowly withdrew my foot, and my 
prey rose as slowly, and, having done so, leaned pantingly upon the 
sc^. My wife — ^with all a woman's weakness, and her softness* 
immediately gave him a cup of water — wine, we had none — not 
even a drop for the suffering invalid — ^he drank it ; and seemed 
revived. 

. •' You have had me in your power, Williams," he said, " and you 
have spared my life. I thank you." He moved slowly towards the 
door. " For your kindness, Mrs. Williams," he coi^ued, " I have 
much to be indebted for : rest assured I will pay that debt"— and* 
so saying, he speedily quitted the room, and left us to our gkowy 
and harassing thoughts. 

(To bectmcluded m aurnext.J 
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In the year 1798, Major Monteith left his family, (with whom he 
had retired to a romantic cottage, on the banks of the Lynher, a 
short distance from the village of St. Neot's,) to take part in the 
conflicts which were at that time raging on the Continent. Devo* 
tedly attached to them, the struggle between his affection and hia 
patriotism was a painful one, but the love of his country prevailecb— 
her welfEure had ever been with him a paramount consideration, and 
he could not remain inactive while she required his services, nie 
iciiruwfu l mournings of his children and the tears of his wife, com- 
^etely unnerved hmi when the time of his departure arrived, and he 
gazed upon them in silence, unable to suppress the melandu^ 
thoughts wliidi crowded upon his mmd; at length, by a painful 
effort he assumed an air of cheerfulness, and endeavoured to soothe 
their agonized fiselings : then, fearing lest he might himself be over* 
come,* he tore himself from their arms, and hastily mounting Ida 
hone, exdaimed, "furewell Emily: remember you are a soldier's 
wife ; be courageous, and look forward to the hour when I shaU lay 
my lanrels at your feet." — The laurels were gathered, but the brow 
t^ey should have adorned was laid low with manya brave compaiuoa 
hi arms: Mi^or Monteith feH, covered with honour— a lamented 
and sdf •devoted victim to the Molodi of war. 

From the time of her husband's death, Frtderiek, the eldeat of Ue 
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twi ory^msi. -mwh^*-^ u-ramr tat nn*-'imr cibit;?: of Mi*. MoLteidii 
afhfnivn. am ?imcrtuai t r nir sistsr ZVliirmre: simrpd little father of 
Ok kT tijt oznsr Ifsvr^'^L cr" ne- nr^: -sunpart. she chme to tiut 
ftfeuit irmnirL \^:ti i T.^iiut-rfr m;i!r.r»ii5 tL iiiith. farvhDe it xnqieU 
hit i:?.»» a iL 'TTut «ut fjiziic i^' i)t:irfiL cr7»eriens?t the danger rf 
leann^: ti-. •rjiniaei:':" mo:, uu;: viiiL'L iiaiL its- fonndatian oolviB 
tiH au«: --> IK iLiiie-::^': •:> lutiie: s T»er&aisE] attractiaztf, die 
wBiuL'^ iniuruifi. lit vrrii:: tii^: uiiisrr hir ■'Tmi** aiid reeirdiD^ 
«iyw bj tht afi.'ei^t:''* hr—r .^ i rjr-tiiff' V jpvt. hehe^ec thBl be fW 
aL IK v-isiif: <ni sii. n^i :ii J^vucriaL ii. rf LLrr Tiasises^ed fev, if 
aET. a: 'Jht r-'ic rui-Lnt^^ r:r vuici Zulot ^miteith bad been inu- 

iiear: ciil L:*^ m^tiie.' ■■ :jLr:iiJ.r« Tfiifiec ::■ encocniE^ thar growtii: 
tiH pr^-i•.■l:>u^ v-t-: ^.»Jl :-tr:-n:i "Jl* *:rH. aac chrtked the fiurff 
^Icnrers xri.r-L nnri:: .»iiicrr-:j^ htTi s-.dicrued i: : he saw himsctf 
adiriisL t.ijl :: ir i:.* Mr;-=::x ::-:.: i-: ?-j5cr?d froic the idoktrr: 
fc:*?'-«^:'Tii»ri :. ti-t .:;L-^ir£j:f n: r^t";^ aerirc, hi? passions 

febf.ri •-■:'_ L;- v ,-; -.-r vit: :'i-.;.iLei : ":u: i^ tLi*. is Mrs. Moii^ 
ttr:"-i t :}:i..-.-:_ vi:: l ;r:ix' I'i L rue Li-i :jd?pri:de::t spirit, it wt^ 
c'.*'j'-L'":.rvi r^'ii.fT iLlh :-'L?:L-.-i. !:r;i br rrrw up a rrraiit to others^ 
tZit h i\i.^t I: '• — — ' H;r r:?:er « :'r:Lreir:fT was widely different ^ 
the WLS r?::-:r:::f Lii wirzL-leLnei. tliacis: to enthusiasm. "With- 
a zz'JLZ \try -Fj-.tir-.r. rlt r??iir.V":ri hfr mther in disposition : from 
chiiilcod her ri-.r. c:.mshed with hid been to kre and be bdored; 
anc. wLtL S'le f:.:i.d sit hid n: :l=ire cither in her mother's or her 
brother's tirecticn. tie w:'r'd sc^m^d a blank to her, and she would 
weep fcT h-ysn in a a..l;r=.de which sd one cared to distmb. Tlie 
flame cf j-iety }.'rA ■:>£r£n kindled early in her snsceptible heart, and 
the fcituati'^n iri wb::*h *iie wl* j^kcred, f^icrlve as it then seemed, 
in all probability" saved her frcm strlkinsr artinst the rock upon 
which her mctber's ha'rji.ine^s was wrecked. She listened in vain 
for the Innirua^c cf kindness from kindred lips, but it breathed in 
almost ever;.' pa^e of the holy book, which was the treasured com- 
panion of her solitar)' hour?. " Some one has loved me," she would 
say, aH, with a soothed and grateful spirit, she paused over the re- 
cords of her Saviour's sufierings, or felt his parting words sink down 
into her heart ; " some one has loved, and will ever love me ; why 
should I feel so lorielv and ne^^lccted, when I know all that mv God 
has done for mc ? Can I be so cold-hearted as to look in vain for an 
object on which to )>cstow it;* best affections ? Can I, ought I, to be 
unhappy, when they have a resting-place in the ark of my Saviour's 
Iov(! — a home in the nian^^ions of mv heavenlv Father ?" 

Frederick liad chof^n the army for his profession, not, as his father 
had done, from patriotic motives, but to gratify his taste for shew 
and admiration. Vain of his profession, he concluded that, with 
military decorationM, it would be irresistible. Mrs. Klonteith pur- 
Aitird his coiumisuon in the life-guards, which Rt that time was not 
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expected to be destined for foreign service — ^a point on which they 
were agreed ; for Frederick did not over-value himself for his per- 
sonal bravery. Full of his own joyful anticipations, and wholly 
regardless of the feelings of others, time seemed to move slowly 
unta the period arrived when he was to join his regiment, or, to use 
his own expression, he should " begin to exist." He left the home 
and companions, of his boyhood without one pang of regret, and, 
with a light step and still lighter heart, sprung into the vehicle 
which was to convey him from them. The slight, cold pressure of 
his hand struck a chill into the warm and affectionate heart of Mar- 
garet ; but his mother was too much agitated to observe the heart- 
lessness of his farewell. The long-past melancholy hour of sepa- 
ration from her husband returned to her mind with the freshness of 
yesterday, and with it the bitter reflection, that this too might be a 
final one. She looked forward impatiently to the arrival of his first 
letter, and it soon came, filled with accounts of the flattering recep- 
tion he had met with, the eclat and admiration 'which had attended 
his first appearance, and the gaiety and pleasure of his new career. 
His fond mother was satisfied, for it was of himself only she wished 
to hear ; but Margaret, as she read the letter aloud, glanced hastily 
over it, in the hope that there might be some kind expressions of 
sympathy with his mother's feelings ; but descriptions of parades 
and- balls alone met her eye, and she might well have concluded her 
search with the observation of the preacher — " All is vanity." For 
some time letters of the same description reached them punctually, 
but they soon followed each other in less rapid succession, and in a 
style more constrained and studied ; at length they ceased entirely : 
post after post came, but brought with them nothing but disappoint- 
ment. Mrs. Monteith's constitution, naturally delicate; sunk under 
the alarm and anxiety she suflFered, and with a feeble hand she wr6te 
and told her son of her declining health : but he was still silent. — 
** My boy is ill, or something dreadful has happened — he would 
have hastened to me now that he knows 1 am iU," she exclaimed, 
as the servant returned from the village post-office, with the 
usnal answer to her eager inquiries ? As she spoke, she looked 
almost unconsciously over the newspaper he had brought : her eye 
caught the name of her husband, and she read, with a voice almost 
inaudible from agitation, the following paragraph : — " It is reported 
in fashionable circles, that the daughter of a certtiin wealthy Baronet 
is about to be united to the son of the late gallant Major Monteith ; 
but we believe it to be without foundation. The worthy baronet is 
an excellent father, and it is well known he is not in the habit of 
acting upon the most Hberal principles ; it is therefore not probable 
that he will bestow his daughter upon one who is the first in every 
stene of profligacy and dissipation, or his wealth to be expended at 
the race-course or the gaming-table." The death-blow was struck : 
his unkindness and his infamy pierced her to the soul — ^the idol fell 
to the ground, and the heart in which it was enshrined became a 
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fmiiTL^ -III aer-"irt af tM :.ia»i Tricsea?! aiii "•TLi^hcd ihc slovij 
Lz:r r.TZz. li r i;^ srs-i il.t. "ii; rn-:';, tZid Jistesed to the 
«:>izc n: "ihf j:»»czK'r £iir± fx.'^ ^.r ":::»:c. r:. 1^ clod: d 
Cif ''"Zj^ts 2riz"ri «-- ~"^' ~ »" Tr-ii^-; i"VTjLci}!»i JLir . V"^ Iser mind ^rt* 
t: i=iT^r=i-»;:i. zuiZ si: r:'^i. scLrr^7 i:*"!:?: :: :d ths aie* IIIa: it wi* 
«il n: ifi'ri.. Snr^ii^r bLs-rl"^. ti-i ZTf**" tifack the curtain oC 
L-tr * :»^i As tls lii*: f rb* -.ri: 'jltt ftl -zpca her pallid 
l::l-^ MtrsT^--: -n* sr^ri ':- li; il":=rLt::- ir. r.£r ^ppfarancc ; 
tL« Ci=L--? .f -SLtl'i^.ri :- '::ir *:.-:-=-. ^He tie fiTre&son of her 
^n::^^ .^^^.^-^^^ H-ziiif-i ilnost --Z;rinir.. ■" I an clad von are 
»--cie. -^T l.vt. r_. .^:. 1 ^^. -^^l£^ ::. disturb yin. for 
vc- d'. .::1»^. r^. :i:re rr?r ; ri.: -^z trf i'r*:'^: :: -nart. and I have 
*vne*.i-:ir ! trLtl n-ii. t: *:i7 'r-^: r-: I *.ri~f y:- \K~hv shoiild you 
cr.*. McJT?!-*** t.-'::t si.ili -. :- ":->i il= :: 1:tc. z-z^w that vou tare 
tfe.::?ht £:.c to c:e : " A tear stir.i-i ::: icr c-e. a^ she oontinued, 
•• vo- Lavt r.'ifTer kzi-wr- Lz.i c-irjirt mi** s. v.ar^nt*5 care ; but the 
Ainii;fritv -will witcb. cvtr vc-. rr.v itir-d i^i f:rriviz^ child, as tou 
liavt doat over nic, ani rctir:: into your cv\ti bcsc-ai the peace yoa 
liav<; irnj/artfed to iLine. This lock cf hiir," aid her voice became 
trc'iA tilo'x^, ** in iuT your brother ; give it hire, with my blessing, if 
he <;ver »:htd a tear to his mother's memor>-. It is whiter thim it 
rhould \is±\r'. bcci./' fthc added, as with a melancholy smile she placed 
it in Mar^^ret':^ hand, '' but it matters cot now. I would entreat 
vou U> hf:f:!c the wanderer, for it is mv dvinsr wish ; but I am sore 
you will nittk«; every effort to reclaim him, and you will succeed ; for 
J l/t:li«;v<;,'* and h«- hlic ^]KAc, faith and hope lighted up her faded 
i:ouiit<:ii.'iiic.«f, *' tlicj prayer of an erring and repentant mother is re- 
^ir.tircd in lifravi-ii." ilcr eyca closed, as she sunk back exhausted 
on th<: |>ill(i\v, and Mui^arct knew not. until the hand she held 
Uemtuv cold in death, that the \\astcd form before her was lifeless 
und iinteimnti^l, o y/uXh did ihc villinr spirit take it? flight. 
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Xlomeatic Sntelli|^ence. 

The prevailing; topic duringthe month beneath the torture of the lash, which is 
has been the conduct of the rolice INla- inflicted with such seventy, as the wouads 
gistrates — of Major Lord, we have no- scarcely to be healed when he ascended 
Uiing at present to say, seeing that the the scaiTold. We have heard that a 
€bief Police Magistrate has taken that Public Meeting will be called on the 
unfortunate affair in hand, and the subject, and we look forward to the ex- 
Public, we feel confident, expect and pression of public opinion being decisive 
will receive, nothing but justice from the on the occasion, 
hands of Captain Foster. The conduct An accident, which might havB proved 
<^f Mr. Bumaresq, the Colonial Times fatal, has happened to the daughter of 
has so completely exposed, that very few our esteemed Colonial Secretary. A 
words from us will suffice ; it appears trap door in Mr. Burnett's office, htui 
that Mr. Dumaresq when Surveyor Ge- incautiously been left m an insecuve 
neral had the opportunity, which he did state, and the young ladjr happening to 
not allow to escape, of apportioning to tread on it, was precipitated down a 
himself, allotments and grants quite equal depth of fourteen feet. Captain Forth, 
to, if not above the value, to which he who was present, gallantly descended, 
had a right from his services, or the and Miss Burnett was conveyed home 
capital he brought into the Colony. But very severely bruised, 
not content with this, his influence was This month, the black whaling season 
sufficient to procure a maximum grant of has commenced, and several of the par- 
2,560 acres at New Norfolk for a cousin, ties have proceeded down the river. 
Mr. Anley, who, he represented, in- boat belonging to Mr. Young, which- 
tended to establish himself in Van Die- been reported to have been lost, it 
men*s Land ; this took place, in 1830, pears had only put into fort Arti 
nnce which time, no Mr. Anley has which intelligence will be a relief to ilfe 
been heard of, and the land is under the families of various individuals employed 
supposed control of Mr. Dumaresq. by that gentleman, as they were ex- 
Comparing this affair with the resump- tremely anxious to know exkctly who had 
tion of land in several instances by the been the persons in the boat at the time 
Government, and especially as until a she was so reported to have disappeared, 
stir has been made about the matter, no- The improvements in Hobart Town, 
thing had been done to improve these are every day becoming more and more 
grants, itdoes really look like favouritism, visible. The new shop of Mr. Wintle, 
to allow Mr. Anley or Mr. Dumaresq in Elizabeth-street, would be thought 
still to remain in possession of the pro- handsome even in London, and is . ex- 
^rt^ ; and not only favoritism, but di- ceedingly well stocked with an extensive 
lect injustice to those whose lands have assortment of boots and shoes, 
been resumed. For Mr. Mason, as As- Mr. Cameron, with his company, 
flistant Police Magistrate, we never en- started from Hobart Town to Launces- 
tertained any strong predilec^n, and his ton, on the 27th. We are given to un- 
conduct in the affair ot Greenwood, has derstand that he will open with the 
not in the least raised him in our esteem. " Stranger," one of the best pieces per- 
What can be more horrible than senten- formed during the season. 
dng a man, who, in all probability A very diabolical murder was com- 
would soon suffer the extreme penalty of mitted on the 3rd inst., on the person of 
the law, to the torture of one hundred Mrs. Howell, at the farm (which her son 
lashes? We have ever supposed that, rented) of Lieutenant Dyball. It is said 
in civilized nations at least, it was the that very conclusive evidence has been 
custom to merge the smaller into the produced against three men, servants on 
greater oflTence, considering death suffi- the farm, and that they are fully com- 
cient for all crimes ; but in this case, as mitted to take their trials for the crime. 
it were with the rope about his neck. The high price of provisions is very 
ready to be hurled into eternity, the appalling. Bread, the four pound loaf, 
wretched criminal is doomed to writhe one shillmg and a penny. The arrival 
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The Sheriff haa appoinled e meeting, 
purtuanl to a requisition seat lo luni a 
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doubt but that the meeting will be men 
Dnmcroualy attended. Oui optnioaoft 
tliii subject has been very well ei 

by a correspoadenl in tl '"■ 

bci, andwebelie'Bthat . . 

leniimcnts of the whole Colony. 

A ccounis from tbe livery «t n 
Bay state, that foui whaki tu. _ 
taken — two by Means. LachUa fcfl 
one by Meura. Hewitt Si Coq anA^ 
thcr by Air. .MoitimerV p«rty< Th 
arc reported ta be in great atMBd 
but tlie lata galoi have prE*eniei_, 
crews frotn venturing in pursuit of ih 
TbeprraeatinoderetewtalhoiwiUM' 
the boats to pul lo k* a« usud. 

We reETei i 
catlle-ileaTing 




Gardening, S^c, 1^3 

than GOO lambs, there is no doubt they The disturbance at Mr. Deane's The- 

have been stolen. aire, and the secession of Mr. Hackay, 

The Moffatt is the largest merchant has been a matter of general conversa- 

ship which ever entered the port of Hobart tion . With the private quarrels of actors 

TowU: and brought the greatest num- the audience have nothing to dp — and we 

her of prisoners, and the largest mail, must certainly consider both Mr. and 

Itissaidthat Captain Cromar tie received Mrs. Mackay wrong in the disrespect 

no less than twenty-five pounds for * his shewn to the individuals then present, 

mail, which computing at a penny each, by their leaving the stage before 

the price we believe paid to ship-masters, the close of the performance, even al- 

makes the number of letters to have been though, as we believe, very great pro- 

six thousand ; one proof among others of vocation was given. We are very sorry 

the increase of population, and import- that the actors in this Colony consider 

ance of Van Diemen's Land. The Sur- themselves such great personages that 

geon Superintendent is Doctor Wilson, the Public are interested in ^1 their 

to whom the Colony has been so much petty differences, and they must bring 

indebted for the introduction of bees : it before the scenes, the proceedings whicn 

was expected this gentleman would have take place behind, 

remained amongst us ; but it seems, he The match between Donald Caird and 

contemplates going on to Sydney in the Saladin, which has excited so much in- 

Moffatt. terest among the sporting gentry, came 

Although the opposition papers an* off on the 24th inst., at Oatlands, when 

nounced last month that Colonel Arthur Donald Caird was declared the winner, 

would be immediately recalled, it is ge- in consequence of Saladin bolting. Sa- 

nerally believed that the despatches by ladin fortunately did not leave the course 

the Moffatt have been of the most grab- till the spectators were fully convinced* 

fying description to His Excellency — and the little poney was the best borse. It 

indeed we heard it asserted by a gentle- was mucn feared by Saladin's owner, 

man recently arrived from England, that that he would bolt from the course, just 

he had been assured from the best autho- at the place where the main road runs 

lity the administration of the Lieutenant close by the course ; the rider, therefore, 

Govemorwas exceedingly well approved had received instructions to let Donald 

of by the Home Government, and that lead, till coming by the distant post the 

there was no likelihood whatever of such last time round, when Saladin, if re* 

recall. quirmg it, was to be pushed. 

Gardenini^j 6ec, 

Mat. — Agriculture, — ^This is the best sun, as the spring advances. But other* 
month for laying down English grasses ; prefer what b unquestionably a better 
for which the land ought to be well pre- mixture, if it can be depended upon as 
pared, as the soil cannot be rendered too true, (which, however, m this Colony, 
ane, or be too much pulverised. No is no easy matter,) condsting of sweet- 
laree clods should be permitted to re- scented vernal, bent grass, rye, and 
mam, nor weeds have place on the sur- clover. After the crop is up, and above 
&ce. Land that has had wheat, and the ground, the use of the roller will be 
then turnips or potatoes, is in the best found to assist it much ; and as soon as 
state for grasses ; and although there is it shall have been cut, a light coat of 
a good deal of fancy in the sorts of grass manure, followed by sheep-folding 
that are chosen, and much also depends through the ensuing vnnter, will go far 
upon soil and situation, one of the best, towards ensuring a fine crop of hay for 
as well as the most easily obtained mix- the second year. It may be remarked, 
tures, is at the rate of eight pounds of however, that no land, unless very 
elover-seed, to two bushels -of rye-grass highly manured, and fed by sheep, then 
seed, and a bushel and a half of barley afterwards well bushed and harrowed, 
per acre. By the use of barley, and will bear the scythe every following- 
sowing thus early, the whole crop has year, as is commonly attempted. Some 
time to attain height and vigour, that may tell us that they do it, and they hare 
mid«r it stcurt against tht heatoftht ytt good mows. All wt reply is> thejp 
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Bin/it, M4rriaffes. &c. 



1ii6 

»oulJ live much beiler, anJ JeriTt 
moie pratil, iindtt mliHerBnl nj-ilein. 

In Uii^ luODllii bolh Cape l>arl*j auJ 
nlicRt ihould be <awa Enc the ronrard 

Herli4nitrtirf.—TbtT<! is liule to da ia 
iht guitcDlhu montli, cooipued witb 
man^ olhan, uiJ yet a goou gardener 
will atirtyi find ample eiaploymeal. A 



few jHuu atiJ bean: tat the En) mi^^ 
(to p« may be lonn, aniJoDiMU, wl>ii, 
&c., Toi a GuectMion. Trees nuy be le- 
laoredlhisniopth, but June uprefenbir. 
Some ganJeaera Dear the Ks side, plsol 
a (ew pataloei, tonardc the end M !>* 
moDtlj, but tliey rei]iiift b great deal of 
niusiag. and icamly repay thr trouble 



SUppia^ Xntellicenec 



May 23.— The ship lubelll. ftwn 
Lcilh. nilb mcrchatidiie. 

DipAHTffltt. — May \. — The baiqiw 
Cbeviol, for the South Sean. 

Majt 1.— The brig Doioih^, (or Syi- 

■The buque Pegssu*. for 
-The schooner Induilrjr, (m 



"°^j n.- 



AAnii*AU. — May3. — Thebaniue Pe- 
piiui, bom the Maurrtius. witli a cargo 
al morchkndiic. 

Uty 3. — The Amaricia ship Tybce, 
from sUlem, «>ilh meirh>adi». 

Mfty 0.— The barque Aloffatl. (ram 

{■orMnouth, nith male priwnen. ^ 

Hav n. — The schconer Currency Sydney. 

i*M, '(ram Sydney, niih Colonial pre- iMiy 1 

duM. Sydney. 

May 13. — The ihip Binlum, Inm Miy 18. — The American ihip Tybee. 

London, with merchandiie. fat Syilney. 

May M. — The •rliooner Jen. ham lUaylS. — The brig Briliianl, for Lon- 

Sydney. don, with Colonial produre. 

May IS. — The barque Caledonia, May 18. — The brig Amily. tor New 

from Calculla, vii Batavi-. with tagar, Zealand. 

&c. May 19. — The lohoonei Fame, for 

Mey 31. — The trbooner Hcllr, fram London, drith Colonial produrc. 

the Fuharit*. i*itU 137 iMrtvli of oil. Iklay 113. — The schaonei Currency 

May SI. — The ban{ua Jaoie, from Ijua, tor Sydney. 

LivcniODl.inthaepoeial cargn. May 33. — The Khoaner Penelope, 

..__. »« -i-L. 1. i.._i...e_ij ._, ^j ^ whaling. 

Mayas. ■^^--' 



with mcrchandiie. May3S. — The schooner Jem, (otibe 

Gem. from I«le ol Franee. 

May 25.— The barque Willitm tht 
Fminn. (or the Souih Seat. 



—The 



BIrtka, HurtecM, «M. 



BiKTai. — At llamdlnn, en Sunday, bv the Rtx. William Be 

the 4ih bwanl, the lady of William C^haplnin. John Crtgory, Eeq., OSP 

Deimcr. M. I}., a( ■ dau^hlet. nial Treaiurer of Van Dittnen's LMtS, 

Un Snnday, the I8lh Inilant. the and ■ MeinberalCouooil iBthieColooy, 






lUyofE.S.Hill. 

helh. 

MiiuitAon.— On the 'M inmni, 
i, el ihe new ehurch, 



■11. Eaq.. I 
adangbt.1 



l^pb 



Harriet Elinbclh. eldefl datubttr of 
■'-- ' — "" " — n)itero(^3l« 



Philip Jean. I^.. Paymi 
. by Royal Koith Bnli«h Puii 

I, in DitTiM.— OntheSlh i . 

&Bpb*)l-«ti«*l, Hoban Town, by the aecond daughter of Lewis Cilles, Eb_ 
IUt> p. P«taier, Rural Dean. JMeph of the Bank of V- ^ ■- ■ - ■ 



OiwB. E«q., AMouMiDtofthf DerwenI On the 33rd innaai. Min Ofieer. 

BMifc.MAlice,daughlErafMr.Riuwl1. wt« of Ur. niicer. of N«w Norfolk, af 

BnvFouDdcr. IliAuiTowa. asoplexy. She had only •nirad ia lb* 

ORAeAkinitaat,byi»ciall>ceBK, Jnw, fi — '- ' — -»- ^ 

■^ %U DbtU's Charch. Oeban Town, day. 



frasi Liverpool, on A> | 
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THE YKH' Jl'UY ACT, 



Few subjects have created a warmer or a more alarming interest, 
than the proposed alteration in the Jury Act ; and the cursory re- 
murks, which we hnrriedly made thereon in our last number, must 
be considered, merely as the text to a more extended article. The 
sabject, indeed, is so important, and of such universal — such vital — 
interesty that we now propose seriously to discuss it — to examine, 
in short, most closely and vigilantly into its scope and tendency — 
itito its power and its polic}'. 

Hie Public Meeting, convened by the Sheriff, pursuant to a requi- 
sition, very respectably signed,* took place, accordingly, at the Court 
Hoofle* on die 9th of June. Although not personally present at that 
Meeting, yet, from the concurrent testimony of numerous persons, as 
wdl as from the very full report in the Colonial Times and Colonist, it 
•l^iearB to have been characterized by great concord and unanimity, as 
wdl «B by the expression of feelings, which, if there be any wisdom and 
prudence in the projectors of the proposed innovation, will, at once, 
cnuh in its shell the embryo of this impolitic and dangerous project. 
Thit sentiments* which were expressed, and so expressed, on this oc- 
camon, ought to convey a salutary warning to those young, and com- 
{MTtttively inexperienced possessors, of power, who do not, — in all 
cases of legislation, especially — take into full and diligent considera- 
tioDt not only the welfare, but, to a certain extent, the wants and 



* We have asid that the requisition was respectably si^cd, — and so it was : but 
we tniwed the names of Mveral, who ought to have stood foremost in Uie cause, — 
we do not mean in a political point of view, but for rca«on^ whirh we shill advert 
to presently. 
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1ii.< Tkf Htw Juru Arr. 

yyxAwn oi* I ho ]HV|»U*. If wo n»for to the si>ecch of Mr. Gcllibnmd, 
**n . niul ho h:\> our ]H>i^r. but warmest tlianks for the same — wc 
h\\.\\\ \\w\v i\:ul. ovj^n'ssiil i:i laiiiruujro tinii, energetic and eloquent, 
ij\i' ^*".\:v.r.oM;,< of niju'- 1 on* h* of the whole population of the Island. 
Who. :V..;; l;:»s ;i!\^ U^\ or voucrativm for the chcrialied rights of his 
I ;\ '.'.'.(-; ^. \\;*l i^'*. ro s:\v.ul with enthusiasm to such a passage as the 
t\\\^\\ ;'.::; r " Wv' rtiv r.u:. not to carr\' any political measure, but 
to o\v:v>* thoso '^o^w.-.uonts of a; tAohment to the British Constitution, 
\^'.\:/>, \>*' ^.;;^o vs\v.\i\i from o;ir forefathers, and which we are cx- 
INvtvN; 5o t.i'.-.^ •.".-.: :o o.:: oh;Io.rs:n. Such a Meeting as this must 
U;x »' -XxMv.-.tv ;o fx c:\ w ^^^^^ r>h*.T To the Colon v. and. above all, must 
\i iv rt •o\-.;>;s:v :o x^ r w> i".i* u.i;\nimiT)" and spirit, with which we 
A»v a'.* u* :»..•»:. o. ** . ■ . .' ,v-.--^ ,\'%^ i\-4^id<*rfii by the Home Go* 
f, * i.» .■> V A' >■ . ;' . :■■.*. ir^,^. x\Mfr^firt::ly. not entitled to our 

• ,-i X >.. . t. .-.:.■,:«.- '*." . ' it.'v.V ::'«?.' mkJtT, in it^ progress, bring 
.\- I t. ^ .XV >>-.». ' i.sc." • /:;*. ;.■ trhi'h vf are entitled. It is 
?v. V- XX *-'*.*x >.■.,- ." : ./ y-.x-.t'^.:* .f Britons. — I wish we enjox'ed 
j*-„- ". .. ■ ,,- .V ^' W^ v >*ro &ss<-.v.V4od to enter our protest 
*<•■. X , % /%.■.-.' X* .■ .> "/kclv :," '."I'.vairtlijsc rights. When 
x\v •. ■ -x-i^. . ,. ■■"..,v.»x' ruV.^/.v :>.rv'>^ini: v^ui sentiments 
jvv . . . < ..■ . ... v-: :.-\>r* :: :> * ur .;-:> :o make a stand. 
^K.Nt . - ' ■: * : •. ,^: . • e\ir. rrvf :--.;.n to have a Jury of 
»•..* «\v ^ '-,.: Xv "^ *x,- . ,- ■ •. ,; r»;"il *<::lcr.".e7»: we are denied 
*,^t, ,^ \^ • ,vv V > ^- :* .-..iT.-.AV.'-. "wr.fr* I c^^ntcmplate 
r .■'..■■ •'^ «v *.■ ■ '."., — .;■ ;.v,-, .•.t*rr."y w'^iir priTileees. I 
^ *xv " * ,v ■. ■» ».'^ ■ : ; •'.-".. i.*-.' - ■ . .•.rr.-.rr.rr.fr.t to the Con- 
*. .- . ^x , , \ .*,. »^ ■ . /c*' >." "wr.A: :s t^.e i:m:^^~ation, 
x% > « *»,• \ . -- *.> : :.- -.v^.-^ :*r.f - -.ini^wr of the 
, X . . *»», .\ ■ -*.- "^ * .r 1 "-. ':: r.Lrai : If we 
■Nv .\ , '.. ■ V ',.■.■ >v. V ■ ^' : -'C r.^xt beir oC their 

Ns ... V.-, ■ ,. . V V. :■ ::-:•: — •r-jn: tiire* to 

,• ' ^ X,- . * x . V-.. ;.-; V ::..',!:-;;•* iJTrtirirtber. 

"'■ I •* ■r-*-*--.~-, ••"XP • •■ ■>- • ";»* •» 

N- . » V. ■. ^ . .. ■ . p-:; : j ."»T. 'irijr: jc ti* 

tx*. V .-. '. . .V « .'. ^ x" X ■.-.— ; :ri.: -m-t *.i:.ii£ ris 

.» . , V 1 ■ ■ . ■ I. ■ * « » ■ ■ I- ••^' ^— ■■ ■ r • - ^- -^ . - "-w ♦« 

■ «• , .••.■,■ ■• V* . ■. «. 1 .■ ■«.. ; x^ ■ :x^r. ' .T r...:rT»7>fr t»om< ' 

k-'-. X,. .... .». -V » ■ . ' '\ . :..i.T."^. "J ?.r mjfs* 

* ■ ■ ^ 
x\, \i-. , .. ^ ■ » »-.v>.s»-. ' . .^ ' ^. .'i .>x:" «: rr 

\ .^i.i . ,..*!• «..■■..... .:.:•. ::\ :^v> ;i: "Liif T^'.TTUf 

*«..i/x. .. V i,.x . V.,- •■■■..•. .^ i.r-. .'T.Tx r-Lp."** uitt m.TTT 

ii\«« \ • <.!.«. ■ •, . t.x . '■, "• ■•' ''-X'l.v, ' * :': "".'.:. ,t it*"" '•i*??!*!'-'*^ 
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of a prfsurniMu^ aiid cuiu^'ilcd upstart, nor the stiulRul haniiiguc of ii 
newly-emancipated school-boy, but the result of much experience, 
<and the eloquent and dignified expression of an honest and an indig- 
nant heart : the wisdom and experience of the sage foresaw, in the 
adoption of this hateful measure, the inevitable misery and ruin, 
which it would entail upon his posterity. And this, too, not merely 
in a political point of view, but in every point of view — ^moral, poll- 
tical, or pecuniary. 

As regards its political influence, however, it may be contem- 
plated with terror and dismay, — and, to a certain extent, with horror. 
One of the brightest blessings of the British Constitution is, the se- 
curity which it affords to the liberty of the subject : for this blessing 
our fathers fought and bled and conquered ; and it was for an attempt 
to dim its brilliant lustre, that one king lost his head, and his de- 
scendant his crown — in short, it was an endeavour to infringe upon the 
liberties of the subject, to an extent, perhaps, not particularly op- 
pressive, which swept away the dynasty of the haughty Stuarts from 
the long-inherited throne of their ancestors. There are many ways 
of curtailing, and infringing upon, the liberty of the subject ; and 
the complicated machinery of the British Government, afibrds many 
and various modes of putting these ways into practical operation. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is one of these — the decla- 
ration of Military Law is another ; but it has been reserved for the 
Crown Lawyers of this Colony to invent a third mode, by crippling 
the capabilities, and diminishing the protecting power, of Trial by 
Jury. To many persons, this boldly proposed innovation may not 
appear to be imbued with any serious or pernicious attributes : but 
we, who have pondered and reflected long and often upon these, 
apparently trivial matters, can see in dim and distant perspective, a 
vast multitude of grievous evUs, inevitably consequent upon its 
adoption. If, as has been openly declared, the conviction of an 
ofiender, — or, rather, of a supposed offender, — ^be a matter of such 
easy accomplishment in this Colony, how tenacious ought we to be, 
of everv means, that mav tend to check and control so monstrous 
a mischief ! We know of but two modes by which the evil can be 
corrected, — the incorruptible integrity and ability of the Judge, and 
the intelligence and vigilance of the Jury : nay, we will concede the 
first mode, provided the second be allowed us ; for, since, by Fox's 
Act. the Jury are now Judges both of the law and the fact, we will 
rest satisfied, if the Judge will use his power of presiding and di- 
recting with meekness and moderation, leaving " the case," in every 
instance, to the sense and uprightness of the Jur)'. 

In considering this question, we must, by no means, lose sight 
of the actual and existing state of society amongst us ; and by so 
doing, we shall have to view the influence of the Jury Act in a 
light, somewhat different to that, in which it is placed in England. 
It is the bane of all Colonies, — and, especially, of small ones like 
cut's, — to be continually tormented by two opposing, parties — the 
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Contents, and the Non-Contents. The latter are not, tuvaiiably, bct- 
tuated by political motives, but by those more closely connected witii 
their worldly and temporal viewa. For instance, a settler may 
consider himadf woefully aggrieved, because he cannot obtain the 
aid or sanction of the Government towards the acquisition of a fa- 
vorite slice of land from the allotted property of his neighbour ; — he, 
tiierefore, becomes a Non-Content. Another is especially anxious 
to procure the loan of a particular mechanic, whose time has not yet 
expired with the Government Official, to whose service he hat been- 
very properly, and, in due course of rotation, assigned — he too, gets 
angry and — Non-Content. A third has cast a, longing eye upon a 
i»inparative]y sinecure situation ; * hfi/is a rich and substantial settler, 
and does not covet the appointmcBt' for himself ; but he has a bro- 
ther, or a nephew, or a cousin, or — " though last, not least"— ^ 
son — to whom the berth would be most higJ^y acceptable ; — but then 
this brother, nephew, cousin, or son, is notujualitied for the wished- 
^or appomtment — and is therefore refused this person too be 
n^es a No^£lontent We could contmue the deM^nption were it 
Ofiitaukry "but It IS not — and now therefore for its apphcation 
^firaim^jgnv consisting of these two parties it is ^ cry clear that 
-itwi rft pBn|()f judicia] proceedings — whether it cone m ones 
liketty sr ei^mBKmert^ the greate t posMble latitude should be 
giWn ta^fae piSy^Wtose province it is to adjudicate — in fact to 
^e V))iv tUttR% ub ttiiNw^nal does like that of the Druids and 
Bards of old — ^ 

of light — 
ipartial justice between 
object m Mew but this 
lid feel confident 




the 
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\ Nbn Content is placed oi 

The Jury is impanneled — 

fi Iknged — it is duly *wom 

1 the trial of the ofiender 

course of proceeding 

il js he is bv a Jury of 

r power of challenging 

[QgLa — hurt m\ I lult \ ith the verdict "* Certainly 

lihertv of the "ubjec! under such salutary and 



iiluBtiou I c luse generally gpeakm^ »il 
th Klip are LXpeClBcl id reu 'e i qmd pro quf and earn their 
lUiihilbet notl Loot ni Cl i. v raor We do not liet Uto 
I uut a ji^li, 1 idi^iJuaMj il (.olony who— to u-a. a coarw 
— -tmrka h irdflr diM Lolnticl \i(t ur And with such a praise 
hu BubocdiiutF oliiLir oa-'ht al to ehouldvi 
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proper protection, be, in any way, injured or violated. In order, 
however, to ensure this salutary protection, one thing is actually 
necessary — namely — a Jurt/ of Peers. It is, in fact, upon the rigid 
observance of this princii)le, that the whole eflect and influence of 
Trial by Jury depends and liinges : for how can the objects, feelings, 
and errors of a man be properly and adequately considered, unless 
his Judges are, by Ijirth and condition, so circumstanced, as to be 
enabled, at once, to form an accurate, or at least, a reasonable opi- 
nion of the same ? Suppose for instance, the editor of any pul^ic 
journal should be tried for a hbel upon a gentleman, or upon an 
officer in His Majesty's service — presuming, always, the said officet^ 
to be a gentleman — woidd the ends of justice be answered, or the 
cause of the complainant advanced, or his wrongs righted, by having 
his cause tried by a vulgar and illiterate Jury ? We opine not. 
Again.— Suppose a humble tradesman, or any other free person of 
lowly condition, was to be tried for any offence, rendering necessary 
the adjudication of a Jury — ought this Jury to be composed of gen- 
tlemen, or of individuals, who by birth, education and rank, are 
incapable of entering into the feelings, or of estimating the griev- 
ances of either party, — and, consequently, of properly adjudicating 
between the same ? Certainly not : but, in all cases, there should 
be a Jury of Peers, — and, by no means should that Jury consist of 
less than twelve. 

If we are asked, what virtue consists in the magical number of 
twelve, we have an answer ready and satisfactory. The virtue of 
protection — of honest)' — of justice ; a virtue, which has been proved 
by experience, satisfied by age, and substantiated by common sense ; 
and which, we should grieve to see suUied by any visionary experi- 
ment, or any fantastic innovation. If then, a Jury of twelve has 
been found so necessary, useful, and beneficial in the Mother Country, 
-where, although party feeling may and does, sometimes, prevail to 
a great extent, society is more diffused, and, therefore, less influenced 
by contingent and adventitious circumstances, how much more ne- 
cessary must it be in a Colony, where the society is limited, and, in 
several other respects, imfavorably constituted. There, is, however^ 
another reason — and a most imperative reason too— why, here, the 
utmost latitude should be given to Trial by Jury ; — the extensive 
l)0weis of the Grand Jury are vested in the hands of the public pro- 
secutor, being exercised solely and alone by the King's Attorney 
General ! We may be told, that the Government in selecting indi- 
viduals to fill so high and so influential a post, will take care to sielect 
such individuals, as shall perform its onerous and important duties 
with integrity and vigilance. To this, we would answer — that the 
mere possession of such power by any one man is repugnant to the 
feelings and sentiments of Englishmen : the jwssibility of oppression 
— we had almost said, — the temptation to it — which is thus imparted 
to a man, is dangerous in the extreme ; for, it may not always happen 
that we shall have a Stephen for an Attorney General, or a Montagu 
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for ■ Judge — gentlemen, who — whatever may be their faults- 
no doubt actuated, iii the di«char^ of their higl)^(|^e», solely )j 
the most upright inte^ly and leal, ^ 

As the practice now stands, there is no check — or, at leaat. I 
very slender one — to the dicttm of the Gtand'Jiutir ;- 
decisions have reference solely to criminal cases, — «? must think, dj 
a Military Jury ii not the Wt qualified in the world to trv the p< 
at issue. Mr. Kemp, in concluding his speech at the Meeting, it- 
marked, that, having been a military man for upwards of twealv 
years, he staled, a^ his opinino — founded, of course, upon very en- 
tallied experience. — that loilitani' men are imbued with aubordinatioa : 
— they are more, — they are governed by it: and, although they may 
resolve not to be thus governed, their actione, and even their very 
thoughts and fecliugf, are still imperceptibly, but mt^t ^certainly and 
entirely under its influence. Although, we have eveiy %liance upon 

• the honour and impartiality of the o6Bccr8, composing these Milituy 
Juries, we cordially agree, nevertheless, with Mr, Kemp in the 

-. opinion, that a Jury of twelve Colonists is ^ preferable to that (J 
seven military men. In considering the^ things, we must not low 
sight of the frailty and imperfections of our mortal nature : we must 
examine minutely and jealously into the operation and influence of 
the human mind, as well as of the human heart ; — and. in this point 
of view, we cannot div-e.»t soldiers of the influence of their constant 
and accustomed habttt^'. The case comes before them. In e. manner 
pre-judged ; for the Attorney General has found a true hill against 
the oflender, tuid enhances the veracity of his decision by his mode 
of conducting the case, by virtue of his office as Attorney General. 
Here is a weight of opinion, extremely difficult to oppose or con- 
trovert, and we know of no better or safer mode of doing so, thui 
by a Jury of twelve " good men and true," — in tact, a Jury of Pc^ 
If. then, we have shown, that a Jury of Peers ia our b«at ■ 
guard, as it is one of our dearest and most just rights, it oiillfH 
mains for the Legislature to grant us the meant of possesaioM 
This would be no Herculean task ; and would, at once, silence fl 
clamour, and allay the feara of the people, who naturally expect 
it as a right from the Government. Sincerely do we hope and 
trust, that this right vill be granted ; for the unequivocal and 
unanimous feeling, which was displayed at the Meeting, callt'. moat 
assuredly, for some accordant responee on the part of our rulere. 
We have too good an opinion of either the Attorney General, with 
whom the new measure is said lo have originated, or His Excellency, 
the Lieutenant Governor, to eupiiose, for a moment, that they will 
turn a deaf ear to the expressed wishes of the ]teople, — in a inunoer. 
too, so completely diveeted of all political tendency. On the con- 
trary, indeed, wc fully agree with a Contemporary, that, where any 
decision, connected with the wants of the people, is left to the sole 
determination of His Kxcellency. that decision will be given in their 
favour. On this occasion, thcrrfore. wc feel assured, that, should 
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Leavei from my Porte FeuUie. lYS 

proposed measure ever come in a tangible form before His Ex- 
icy — ^the ped^, trusting in his considerateness, need not fear 
esidt. 

R. 
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To Francesco.*' 



Loved Francesca, sadd'mng thingt 
Haunt all my imaginings. 
And my passion-riven breast, 
Like the ocean in unrest, 
Toss'd by stormv blasts of ill, 
Will not hear the voice, " be still !" 
Beauties whereso'er I go 
Are around, above, below. 
Earth and sky, and shore and sea, 
Yet, oh ! what are they to me» 
Can I turn to them and bless 1 — 
Tho* th' imprisoned bird possess 
All things that his eye would greet. 
His enthralment to make sweet. 
More the greenwood doth he lovt 
Where his early nest was wove. 
Struck with wonder, I have stood 
On the mountain solitude. 
Watched the eagle soaring by, 
Wild companion of the sky ! 
Marked the morning misty wreath 
Floating idly far beneath. 
Till the sun's enlivening ray 
Bade it roll itself away. 
And before me Jay reveal'd 
Many a cultivated field. 
I have heard the music call 
Echoing from the waterfall. 
Where a thousand bright streams sung 
To the rock from which they sprung. 
(Children at their mother's knee 
Laughing in eternal glee !) 
I have bent me o*er the flowers 
Which a southern climate showers. 
Fragrant as the breath of her 
Whose I am — a worshipper ! 
Yet Francesca do I yearn 
For that period to return, 
When once more 1 gaze upon 
Charms which erst my heart had woa ; 
Hear the voice whose simplest tons 
Mtlody htrsf If would own ; 



Lfax'ti^- from tui/ Porte FeulUe. 

Iit.lng where TU evoi l»e. 

Share enjoymtnts slunrd by tlnp. 

Vet, Fnncesca, who would live 
Over pleasures pasl lo ^(ritve, 
I f it were not for a \\o\¥i — 
In the gloomiest horoscope. 
There is some redeeming thing, 
From the which a joy shall spring — 
Ycp, a I ope of meeting yet, 
After years of deep regret. 
And a smile shall take the place, 
Of the grief that clouds the face. 
When upon the dancing brooks, 
Starlight beautifully looks. 
How their spsrkliQg ripples gleam 
In the lustre of its beam. 
So my brow shall catch from tliine— 
Joy ineffably divine ! 



(( 



Greek SoHg." 



Where is the spirit of our eiros. 

Say is it drooping — dead 1 
And where the glory beaming then. 

Say, is its lustre fled ? 
Long years have rolled, but what of that. 

Can aught of Heaven decay 1 
And times have changed, but change was made 

For only things of clay. 

The scabbard of its own accord, 

Would yield th' imprisoned blade ; 
Jf but the voice of liberty 

Was heard to call for aid. 
At Salamis and Marathon, 

Our fathers triumphed once, 
But tho' their spirits beckon us, 

They meet with no response. 

For with a craven, craven heart. 

We hug our tyrant's chain. 
And Freedom looks with tearful eyes, 

But looks to us in vain. 
In vain she shews her wounded side, 

W^ hence flows the purple stream ; 
For cold and nerveless we appear. 

As tho* we did but dream. 

And would that it were but a dream. 

And not eternal sleep, 
That o'er our very hearts and souls. 

Seems stealthily to creep. 
One effort more, one struggle yet. 

Determined to be free. 
Although the struggle end in death — 

A new Thermopyle ! 



K/ 
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aoso. 

Wake, love, awake ! — The violet, 

Its odours unfolds for thee ! 
The rose-bud, with tears of joy is wet, 
And blossom, and leaf, and branch are met. 

In their infant purity. 

Wake, love, awake ! The blackbird s cry 

Is heard in the budding grove, 
List to the lark in the son bhie sky. 
The early rook in the forest high. 

And coo of the gentle dove ! 

Wake love, awake ! — When nature calls, 

What heart can the call despise 1 
Oh, wake ! — The lapse of the waterfalls. 
Invites thee from slee{»' enchanting halls; — 

Then, love, from thy couch arise ! 

Wake, love, awake ! — Each herb and tree-^ 

Each bower, and each budding grove. 
And each streamlet pours its strains for thee. 
And carolling bird, and murmuring bee. 

Are singing thee songs of love. 

Then wake love, awake ! Thy lover's lay, 

{s loud in thy dear retreat, 
Thy lattice is bright with blushing day. 
And strains of joy round thy cottage play. 

Thine earliest steps to greet. 

PtETRO. 



To the Honorable E. Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies, 

Sir, 

As my thus addressing you tlirough the medium of the Press, may 
be deemed presumptuous on the part of a private individual, it will 
be necessary, previous to my drawing your attention to the subjects 
which I am about to lay before you, to explain my reasons for not 
forwarding my communications in the usual manner. The orders 
issued from the Secretary's Office, I am fully aware, require all com- 
municatioBS that may be forwarded by private individuals, for the 
consideration of the Home Government, to be sent in duplicate to 
the Lieutenant Governor, so that his eJtpUmation may accompany the 
accusations . Full well do I appreciate the talent of Colonel Arthur, as a 
despatch writer; and fully satisfied am I, that any complaint a private 
individual might make, of His Excellency's Administration, would, if 
forwarded by him, be coupled with such exparte statements, as would 
defeat the intention of the complainant ; the nature of which exparte 
statements, the individual complaining, could never be made ac- 
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i;C To ihr Honorable S. Stanieg. Sfcrtlary/or the Colonirt. M 

4UBintc(l «ith — this. Sir, in one reason fur niy thue addrening \ou 
llirottgh the mediiiin of the Public Prt^f. 

What I saa about to ofler to yoMt consideration, in tius, mv ItrX 
letter, is « subject of vital importance to tlie Colony — it is not * pri- 
vate, hut a public question, in which the interest of the CuJoiuil 
Government is concerned ; norcan I, an iodiviUuid unluKmn to yon. 
he accused of being personally interested in bringing the rabject be- 
fore you for considemtian. As a well-wisher lo the Colony— w « 
well-wisher to His Majeatr'f Colimial Govemnienl do I take the 
trouble to aildreas you. and I openly defy any man to accuse me of 
stating that which is untrue. 1 can gain nothing by any ntten 
making the Home Guvenunent aci|uiunted with the state c 
Colony, than the satisfactjon that I have iierfonnetl my duty U 

fellow Colonists; with these feelings, therefore, du 1 addreM J 

publicly, and I trust j-ou will not be displeased with the libertj' I tiw 

Tlie first and most important topics which can be brought for- 
ward for your conaideratiou. i^ to shew you the power — the influence 
— the favoritism, which exists in the Ctilonv ; nor can 1. Iiy nny 
poHsibility, give a more convincing proof of these, thiin by 
drawing- your attention to the fullotving- corref^ondeiice, whidt 
lately appeared in one of the Colonial Journals : — ^^^ 

T» Hii Eieittnen CaUmil Owotas Ahthitii, L><ul*>wt>r Gwfrun- of tit fl^^H 

vf Kan Diemen:i Land and ill Drptiultaria. ^^^M 

II i> tlie boundea duty al every Founlain'bead of ludioricy, m adminuUr jJBl^^ 
ivitli imtnrtiality, and thercrtne is il Ibal 1 request tlie atleatkiD of your EiMlesey 
to llifl lew obscnatiana I Un about to offer la yeoT nolit^e. My thus uldieBioi; 
you. throuuh the medium uf the public preu, may perhaps be coiuiilarecl u bM 
paying BufficieDt courl^ lo tha eotablishcd etiquette ; bat your Excclleory (rill 
pleaK Id fi^eUect, that your decitioa has already nomioBlly been (pvna upon dip 
lubject to which I nm ubout lo ullude, and ihereToie nu other chaniid than Ihs 
public press is open to me — and funher. 1 m^t urge, thalanotbei leuon com- 
peli me la adnpl this mode of proceeding — it u the private influence whirh has 
such weight on so nmny oecaHOOs with youc £icvllency. I am fiilly conriiKcd 
ihm you never could hare decided, as you hare lately done, bad dm repnBeata- 
liona of aame hind or other been made to you of an eiparte nature, which hav« 
been the means of misleading youi judgment, and cauning you to decide cmtniy 
to former decisiom under almost similar circumaliutces, 

Oue oF the greatest evils threalening this Colooy is thai system of ahsentesism 
which has reduced Ireland lo what she now ie; and m older to prevenl this, t con- 
ceive il to bo the duly of every wetl-wisber to the Colony, and I am sure I mair 
ronader your Eicellency aione, lo oppose as much a* poeoble the inroads sncha 
tyilem would make upon oui prosperity ; it i« with this view, thai no abMotm 
landhotdcn should be permittod. It is iaii in the power of GoremmcTil to check 
this absentee system, but if once openly sanclioned, [he end of all (his will be. 
llmt the Colouists of Van Diemeo s Land will be slaves to landlords, wbose io- 
eonus will bs spent away from the Colmiy. 

One of llio most glaring cases al this deaenplion, I lately brought officiiillj be- 
foM the attention of your Eicellency, but I/ear, from the private inflneace, or 
pH vale feeling towards myself peraonnl'y. a very differeni answer was telurned to 
me to thai which might possibly ha™ been iha case, had some one of more conwib' 
ration than myself iddieMsd the conununiitsnon- . . 
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\ oui L.\('cll<ii'v uiitl llu- |)i;lilii' ut-miiilU . !ic .iw.uc lliit <i .Mr. \\ illi:ini Ankv 
Itad a large portion ot land located to him in the immediate neighbourhood ot a 
rapidlj improving township : this gift, for I can call it nothing else, took place in 
June 1830. What claims this gentleman had for an estate of two thousand five 
hundred and sixty acres in Van Diemen's Land, I know not, but no doubt his 
claims were then sufficient to procure him his location order. Perhaps your Ex- 
cellency is not aware that Mr. Anley is a lawyer, with a pretty good business, 
either m Calcutta, or its immediate neighbourhood — but no matter what or who 
Mr. Anley is, excepting that he is not a settler in Van Diemen*s Land. According 
to all the regulations respecting land in this Colony, " Settlers,'* are those only 
whom it is intended should become possessed of landed property — and very properly 
so. But I am told, that Mr. Anley obtained this location of two thousand five 
hundred and sixty acres, with the express understanding, that he was forthwith 
about to leave India, and become a ** Settler** in this Colony. Four years have 
elapsed, and now that gentleman has forwarded to Mr. Commissary Carr, a power 
of attorney to act as his agent. IVIr. Anley has never been in the island, and his 
empowering an agent to act for him has not the appearance of his being in a great 
hurry to live on his landed property in Van Diemen's Land. Mr. Anley *s agent, 
knowing what little right his j)nncipal ought to have M> the land in question, is 
using every endeavour to obtam a ^rant, so that Mr. Anley may rest secure in 
Calcutta — may enjoy the handsome income of the Indian lawyer, and be at the 
same time an absentee landholder in tliis Colony. Did the Land Board, who ap- 
proved of Mr. Anicy's claim for the location, or your Excellency, who sanctioned 
the same, ever contemplate that you were granting the iBnd to an absentee, who 
never intended to reside upon it ? The Government regulation of January 31, 
1832, clau&e 14, says, " In all instances in which the land shall have been ori- 
ginally obtained by means of deception of any kind, it will be resumed without any 
distinction of cases or peisons." Has there been any deception practised, or was 
Mr. Anley's land granted to him as an absentee on thid occasion? Has there been 
any distinction of persons 1 

J^t me draw your attention to almost a i>imilar rase of Captain Wight's. About 
the year 1828, that gentleman applied penonally, in the usual manner, for a grant 
of land. He proved to the Land Board, that he had sufficient property in the 
island, to entitle him to a large grant ; your Excellency was pleased to sanction 
the order, and 2,000 acres were granted him. He Had a free overseer, (who was, 
while in that capacity, and during the absence of Captain Wight, speared by the 
hatives), part of the land Captain Wight enclosed, with a substantial fence ; he 
expended considerable sums of money on the property, and in purchasing stock, 
yet within two or three years afterwards, the same land was granted to Mr. Henry 
xNicholls* who almost immediately rold it. It cannot be possible that the land 
could have been resumed without your Excellency *s sanction : and if the landed 
property of a man who has done so much good to the Colony as Captain Wight, 
could be resumed, how much more advisable would it be to resume the land of an 
absentee lawyer, who has never been in Van Diemen's Land, and who, to this 
moment, has not one inch of his large grant in cultivation — who has not a single 
hut or dwelling on his property — who has not one head of cattle or a single sheep 
depasturing thereon — but who, simply draws some sixty or eighty pounds per an- 
num rental, from a poor man who acts in the double capacity of Mr. Anley s over- 
seer, and Mr. Anley's tenant — but Captain Wight's is not a solitary case. The 
late Mr. Hammond s might be instanced, as also Captain Kerr's, and several 
others. 

I have said, that a grant has been applied for. and for why? The reason must 
be most apparent ; when the grant is once given, the land may be legally trans- 
ferred, and Mr. Anley, or his agent, if he so wishes it, may dispose of his crant — 
without ever having seen il, without ever having improved it — perhaps for the sum 
of some eight hundred and odd pounds, which he would extract from the pockets 
of the Colonists. / 

I am, in my own mind, fully convinced, that your Excellency has not been 
made arcjnainted with the real facts of the rase, that private influence ha^ had iu 



I .'6 To the HomorMe E. SimmUy, Secretmry/or ike Colomes. 

w.'y to yoar ExccUcocy's can, ud in onfor to shew the links of the chain, let me 
fu.-ther draw jour attentioo to the conctpondeiice with the Govenunent Offices, 
which has taken place lelatire to Mr. Anlej's claim to the land in qpafiaxm. 
The las'! of this gcntieman hems in thirteen or fourteen smaller grants, lo- 
cated to indiridvals, all of whom, I hebere, have expended considerable sums npon 
their properties — at all erent^, ther are all residents in the ricinitj, or upon the 
spot. It was the wish of sereral of these indifidvals, that as no improrements 
were bcng made on Mr. Anlej*s f^rant, and no pobability of that gentleman's 
arrrral in the Cokmj, alter fear jears anbovsiy waiting for him, that ap|rfication 
should be made to have the sante pat np far sale, by which the Government would 
be benefited as well as the purchasers, who would thus be enabled to get rid of so 
large an *' afaratce** monopolist in such a quarter. I was requested to make the 
application — and unfortunately so, for the int ere sts of the applieants — ^tbe fcdlow- 
iag letter was forwarded to the Sorvevor General, requesting that the land might 
be put up in small portions, so that every one of the hemmed-in setdera might have 
a fiur chance of purdiasing land adjoining his own. 

" Mmy 3, 1834. 

" Sia, — ^Two thousand five hundred and sixty acres of Land, in the immediate 
ne^bourhood of New Norfolk, having been located to a Mr. Wm. Anley, on the 
5th June, 1830, and that individual having never yet been in the Colony, (and, 
consequently, not residing thereon,) I have to reouest you will, as early as possible, 
cause to be put up, the whole of the same, for sale by public auction m areas, ac* 
cording to Ilis Majes^'s instructions, of six hundred and forty acres each. I have 
the honor to be. Sir, your humble servant, 

H. Melville," 
** To the Surveyor General.** 

To which I received the following reply : — 

" Survey Office, btk May, 1834. 

** Sir, — I have this moment received a letter from you, dated the 3id inst., re- 
questing me to cause the whole of Mr. Anley's grant of Land to be put up for sale 
by public auction as early as possible. 

"In reply to your communication I have to state, that I have no intention of 
putting up Mr. Anley *s property for sale by public auction. — I have the honor to 
be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. Franelaxd, Surveyor General.*' 
"Ma. Henby Melville." 

Finding that my application was not listened to by the Surveyor General, I 
immediately sought the attention of your Excellency, through the medium of the 
Colonial Secretary — ^1 wrote to him, therefore as follows :-* 

'* May 9, 1834. 

" Sir, — Having addressed an official letter to the Surveyor General, requesting 
that he would be pleased, in accordance with the rules adopted in other casds of 
non-residence, to cancel Mr. Anley's grant at New Norfolk, and put the same up 
for sale, that gentleman not having ever yet been in the Colony, altnough the Land 
was located to him four years since — and the Surveyor General having replied to 
me on the instant, that he had no intention of disposing of the Land, I b^ leave 
now to address you on the subject, and have to request you will be good enough to 
lay this letter before the Lieutenant Governor, in order that His Excellency may 
he pleased to come to some determination on the subject. — I have the honor to he. 
Sir, your humble servant, 

H. Melville.** 
" To the Honorable John Burnett." 

To this application, I cannot but express my surprise, under all the circum- 
stances previously detailed of resumption of land, to receive the following answer : — 

" Colonial Secretary's Office, May 31, 1834. 
•' Sin, — With reference to my letter, No. 11,092, of the 29th inst., 1 am now 
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*^|^ted by the Lieutenant Governor to inform you, in reply lo your letter of the 
^^ of the month, relative to Mr. Anley's grant, that as the Government docK 
'^^ intend to resume thb location, your application to have it put up for sale, 
^^Uaot be complied with. — I remain, Sir, your very oI)edient servant, 

j, bubnett." 
" Mb. Hsney Milville." 

Fully convinced that your Ezcellencv has not been made acquainted with the 
^ facts of the case, I now address you throueh the only channel which is left me. 
tad which I do verily believe* can become the fair medium of communication to 
yoor Excellency. If the numerous instances of resumption of land which have 
ttken place, in order to bestow them gratuitously upon other locatees, have re- 
ceived your Excellency's approbation, why should there be a refusal to resume for 
tbe purpose of sale (not gratuitous giit) the land of an absentee, who has not ful- 
filleo any one of the Government regulations? In the name of the adjoining land- 
holders to the absentee's (Mr. Anlejr) grant, I do pray that justice may be done, 
and that I may not be compelled, in their name, to seek redress from the Riebt 
Honourable the Secretary or State, who will oUierwise be called upon to decide 
this question. If Mr. Anley's land is not to be resumed, then, indeed, ought com- 
pensation to be made to every individual who has had land taken from him for 
non-compliance with ihe Government regulations — resumption of land ought to be 
as the Government order of January, 1832, expresses it, ** without distinction of 
caMti or penons," 

Having thus publicly drawn your Excellency's attention to this important sub- 
ject, I have no doubt a further enquiry will he instituted, when the real merits of 
the case will induce the decisions on all similar occasions, to be of a similar de- 
scription ; and what is law for Messrs. Wright, Kerr, Hammond, and others, will 
also be law for the absentee Mr. Anley. Having to apologixe for thus requesting 
you to break through your avowed practice of never reading any of the Colonial 
newspapers, I have the honor to be, your Excellency's very humble servant, 

H. Melville.. 
Hobart Town, June 3, 1834. 

Having thus occupied so large a portion of your time, I shall now 
conclnde by observing, that I intend offering, in a series of letters, 
varions topics for your perusal respecting the Colony, and the manner 
in which ihe Local Government perform the duty intrusted by His 
Majest/s Government. — ^I have the honor to be, &c.. 

Editor of the Hob art Town Maoazinb. 

[In future, each number of this work will contain a letter to the 
Secretary of the Colonies— copies will be sent by private hands to 
the Hon. E. Stanley, and when a sufficient number have been pub- 
lished to form a pamphlet, they will be re-printed in the Colony, and 
forwarded to Eiigland for pubUcation.] 



BARLT RBCOLLBCTIONS. 

I come to the scenes of my earliest youth — 

To the green sunny spot where my infancy flew. 

While my heart was yet warm'd by the sunshine of truth, 
And my pains and my sorrows were fleeting and few . 

And memory painted the fair things of o7d-^ 
The hearth where my fondest affectioni wtniil ; 

And it seemed as tho* faces, now pallid and mU, 
Were still at the casement and greeting nli |«t. 



1<^0 The Confessions of Edward Williams. 

IVIethought, in that moment's delirium, 1 feit 
The hand of a father — a mother's wann kiss ; 

While sisters press'd on from the home where we dwelt. 
To welcome my steps to that circle of bliss. 

Again the fond look of affection was there, 

The song and the laughter went merrily round ; — 

Such song and such laughter as seraphs may hear, 
Nor blush as to heaven they carry the sound. 

The dream was ecstatic ! it seemed as though time 
Had turned to revisit the ioys of the past ; 

Oh ! why did I wake from that vision sublime. 
Why revel in thoughts too ethereal to last. 

For soon, very soon, did I rouse from the snare. 
That memory had spun from the pleasures of yore, 

I came to my home — ^but a stranger was there — 
The hall of my forefathers knew me no more. 

The many I lov'd, when in life's early mom. 

Were changed, or had fled to th' abode of the just ; 

And 1, even 1, viras so wea^ and lorn, 

I wished that -with theirs I could mingle my dust. 

But thou, like the sun from its drearisome tomb, 
Arose on my solitude fsithful and true ; 

And if tears would still fall for my desolate home, 
I felt that I yet could be happy with you. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF EDWARD WILLIAMS, 



(Concluded from No, 1 5. J 

Do you recollect. Sir, about two months ago, the occurrence of a 
most violent and terrific storm of thunder and lightning and wind ? 
Now it occurs to me, you must remember it well ; as a subscription 
was raised to repair the losses, which the poor had sustained, and 
you, in common with your reverend brethren, was an active agent 
in its collection and distribution. On that awful evening, my misery 
had driven me almost to despair ; and the heavy gathering gloom, 
which preceded the storm, harmonized well with my dark and des- 
perate thoughts. Mary was dying. A constitution, never very 
strong, had sunk, at last, under an accumulation of human suffering 
and wretchedness, to which few persons, it is hoped, are destined 
to be exposed. Indeed, she never recovered the loss of poor little 
Edward ; and, although she never alluded to that horrid catastrophe, 
nor even, indeed, to the dear child himself — except in her fitful and 
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troubled slumber — still I could see, tbat she dwelt with mournful 
interest on every incident connected with his memory. 

All this time. Sir, we were enduring the most abject and bitter 
poverty. Even the miserable lodging in the Close in Mardol was 
reluctantly abandoned for a still more wretched and secluded hovel 
in the suburbs beyond Frankwell. My casual and unfrequent con- 
tributions to some of the second-rate magazines — ^for I was not now 
capable of any great mental exertion, — ^with, now and then, a few 
little paintings by Mary, — ^were the only means we had to procure 
subsistence : as for myself — I have gone for whole da3r8 without any 
other food, than a roll of bread and a draught of water. Winter, 
too, was approaching, and, that my poor wife might not suffer from 
the cold I have stolen out into the woods in the twilight, and 
brought home enough sticks and wood for our evening and morning 
fires. That there were persons in existence, who woiQd have gladly 
relieved me, I now well know : but I was too proud to solicit their 
succour, for I feared, they might triumph in my misery, if it was 
disclosed to them. " I could not dig — ^to beg I was ashamed ;" and, 
so, I suffered on in silence, with a hundred torturing demons gnaw- 
ing at my heart. 

If there was anything, which could possibly add to my misery, it 
was the meek and uncomplaining endurance of my beloved Mary. 
Although I had, by my own folly and wickedness, brought all thur 
accumulation of evil upon our heads, still no word of reproach, — 
no murmur of regret, ever passed her lips : on the contrary, she 
would endeavour, when a slight cessation of pain rendered her com- 
paratively cheerful, to encourage me with hope, and to lead us to 
contemplate brighter and happier prospects. Still she knew she was 
dying ; and I could observe every succeeding day, a brighter hectiG 
on her cheeky and an increased emaciation of her still bes^tifiil form. 

God, — Sir ! You, who have never witnessed, day after day, the 
gradual, but too certain, decay of a beloved object ; — ^you, who have 
never risen from a restless piUow, and, instead of feeling your heart 
filled with gladness and with gratitude, have experienced the sick- 
ening pang of despair, and, iiistead of looking forward to the coming 
day with joy, have shuddered at its approach, and cursed the cruel 
fate whi<^ has compelled you to endure its miseries — you, Sir — ^who 
have never felt this, can form no conception of the dark, desperate, 
and bewildering thoughts, which shook my soul to its very centre. 

And who was the author of all this wretchedness ? My gay cou- 
sin ! who, while his victim was writhing mider the fengs of despair, 
was rioting nnchecked amidst the most ample luxnriousness ! 

To return, however, to the storm. — I had been sitting watchfully 
by my wife's wretched pallet, while she was reposing, more calmly, 

1 thought, than she had done for many days. The gathering gloom, 
as I have already said, harmonized weJl with my own gloomier fil- 
ings,— for I was penniless, desponding, desolate — and the first clap 
of thunder, preceded by its heralding flash, roused me into energf}' : 
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but what ciK^rgy '! A dfliL. aud revvrgerii), and suiiguinary eno^! 
I thuught of nisfaing out at once, aud seeking my remcmeleH lor- I 
mevtor, and craahing him, even then, to anniltilatioD. under fte 
live of that terrific tempest. 1 roHe from ray seat, hastily, — Bwi 
atirtled my wife with my vehemence. She awoke, terrified nnii 
trembling. " Edward" — »he said — hurriedly — " what ails you. mj 
dear ? — what noise was that 1 heard juat now ?" 

"It was God's voice, Mary," I replied. — ■■ There is a thunder- 
storm raging." 

"Calm yourself, dearest Edward — do nut look so wild! You 
terrify me, — indeed you do !" 

Another clap rolled aloog the heavens, so loud and proloDged, on 
to awe even my agitated spirit into quietude. " I will try to do so. 
Mary — but thoughts — dark — desperate — bewildering — are shaking 
my very soul." and I bowed my head on the bed. and hid my face 
with my hands. " Oh ! do not, dearest — do not — I beseech you. 
give way in this manner 1" — continued Mary, weeping, as she spoke. 
" Think, my love, uf what we have suffered, and rejoice with me, 
that I, at least, shall soon be removed from all earthly woe !" 

" It is this, that I do think uf Maiy — and it is this that is driving 
me mad ; I cannot — will not — bear it any longer \" 

" Edward !" she said — and there was an impressive solemnity b 
her manner, which enforced my attention. — "Edward! you know 
1 am dying — but that must not grieve you. 1 have hitherto aroided 
any conversation or remonstrance with you on a subject of all other*, 
the most serious and important. Edward — do you bebeve in God ?" 
I started, as if a serpent had stung me. for weQ do 1 remember 
the impressive solemnity of that hour — the storm raging abore— 
and the fitful glare of the fierce lightning, occa«ioaaUv illaminatiDg 
our wretched horel. and casting a red light upon the dying wtBoKt. 
Her question pierced my very soul, — and 1 could only ansirer-lier 
with an agony of tears. She continued to addrc^ tne, and. if ercr 
mortal bemg was inspired to lead sinners to repentance, tbat Boedc 
and potieot endTerer wss. Uomindfol of her weaknns. and i 
less of the t«ging tempest, she pnoeeded in ■ 
qucnoe. whiclt shook m* AiUrfioro and diaobeiiic&t bent tM 
viction, and we ended that btesaed and ndccr devoboa it 
but wmaH jnjvt^ 

1 WW no* alone in thew 
My wife and child wnv at r 
fire, whicli aothiug bat Uood coold ^ptaA. 
tmx dRacy Mpng. gastag oa aone wnSmAei 

Marr. — and on the straw hnl. wUcb mif e ^ _ ._^ 

«hM t tart 9>w Wm ilrn' N'u sound, but tlie dal -*■- Jm,,- ^ 
•<m» miivn^olT sp^rm^n, cane th«n to distari^ tte <fark v^Km^ 
rffygbaw thw^fcte: and what wwaJw the*. tf*»^'amt.rfaia . ' 
«aM» then to tnaft ne ? Mtnsn waa b«9<r im i^ ktaia>. I re* I 
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traced the bright and careless joy of my youth, and the graver glad- 
ness of my manhood ; — my wooing of Mary, my marriage — ^Jhe 
birth of my boy — his young, unconscious, brief existence, and his 
death J Here I stopped ; — ^memory deserted me now, and the Tempter 
came, and whispered vengeance — ^blood — murder, — into my greedy 
ear. Then would I feel the ceaseless fire, burning in my bosom, 
and pant eagerly for blood to quench it ! Often^ under the influence 
of these maddening feelings, have I rushed forth into the night, and 
hunted every comer of the town, with as much eagerness as the 
sleuth-hound, for the object of my revenge — my gay and heedless 
kinsman ! But his hour was not far distant — as you shall leam. 

There is a row of houses, a little way beyond the EngUsh Bridge, 
notorious for their ill- fame. I was passing them on my return home, 
in the very height of one of these frenzied paroxysms, when a door 
of one of them was gently opened, and a man, closely muffled in a 
cloak, advanced into the street. I knew, at a glance, it was Villars, 
and my heart leaped within me at the discovery ! "I have you 
now !" I muttered, as I followed closely in his track. My knife — 
(the same, which was produced on the trial, and which made the 
women shudder and groan, when they saw the crusted blood upon 
the blade — ^fools ! — what business had they there ?) was sharp, and 
ready, and I grasped it strongly with my right hand. He crossed 
the English Bridge, and took the way down Mardol. I closely 
followed him, and both his course and mine were not a little impeded 
by those unfortunate creatures, with which the public streets here 
are so infested. One of them, better dressed than the others, caught 
hold of Edwin's arm, and with a shriek, addressed him by name. 
There was light enough to enable me to see her features very plainly, 
and I discovered in her, the young female, who had been rescued by 
the mob from my gay cousin in the inn-yard in London ! Edwin 
forcibly, and with a coarse execration, shook her from him, and she 
reeled against the wall, while he went quickly on his way. I as 
quickly hastened after him, and perceived, with a savage joy, that 
he was proceeding towards the Quarry.^ He entered it, and I was 
instantly at his side, with my left hand grasping him tightly by the 
collar. Bending my knuckles into his neck, I half strangled him, 
and threw him down, — ^then placing my foot upon his throat, I drew 
the knife, and stood over him, exidtingly. What a moment of tri- 
umph was that for me ! and how deeply — ^how gladly I enjoyed it I 
** Villars 1" I said — ** I am come to kill you ; this time you have no 
Itttying angel to pra.y for you." 

'* Good God, WUliams !" he gasped — *' Are you serious ? What 
have I done to you ?" 



* The Quarry, at Shrewsbury, is a very beautiful walk, formed by several rows 
of fine old lime-trees, the topmost boughs of which int^rl^v^ each other, and fonan- 
a natural Gothic arch of very great beauty. 
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I'cM '.v.x N'v.cV I'u*.'. Vri^'.t i'.nd srlirterinir. more closclv to his pant- 
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for your lordship's kindness, — but do not urge me to die with a lie 
in my mouth. I am guilty of this crime, and I now avow it !" 

'* There is then only one course forme to pursue," said the judge, 
placing on his head the black symbol of death. He addressed the 
prisoner briefly, but feelingly, and sentencing him to death, ordered 
his body to be afterwards delivered to the surgeons, to be anatomized. 

The trial occurred on a Friday, and the following Monday was 
fixed upon for the execution : on the Sunday the chaplain had spent 
a considerable portion of time with the prisoner ; and had left him 
in the evening perfectly tranquil and resigned. When, however, the 
gaoler entered his cell at day-break on Monday morning, he found 
him a lifeless corpse, with an empty bottle, which had contained a 
virulent poison, clasped forcibly in his right hand. 

J. 



CONVICT SKBTCHBS. 
No. 2. 

" The Convict:' 

Where proudly once a palace reared its head, 
The loved abode of honorable dead, 
A ruined edifice, with sbaUered walls. 
And towers tenantless, and roofless halls 
Its site usurps ; and pUantom>like is seen, 
A shadow oi' the glory that has been. 

Behold yon wretched man with troubled brow, 
That moulderng palace stands before you now. 

Few years have passed since in his father land, 

lie sprang beneath a tender parent's hand. 

As beautiful in mind, as form, and face. 

Each fit the fairest heritage to grace ; 

And maahfOod found him generous and brave, 

One who from earth would sweeo the name of slave, 

A friend of virtue, in whatever dress, 

A bounteous benefactor to distress. 

To vice, whose venom never reached his breast, 

A foe that bravely fought, and bravely blest ; 

For not with man he war'd, he loved him still, 

Tn vice or virtue, good report or ill. 

His heart for that had pleasure, pity this, 

Full of benevolence, his life was bliss. 

And he is here, the virtuous and the brave, 
Now bears that name of infamy — a slave! 

Tt little recks that abject one to tell, 
How from the heij^ht of happiness he fell. 
How all the hopes his ardent mind had dreamed, 
ITpon a vivid fancy only gleamed, 
How trenched in confidence, his generous heart. 
By base ingratitude was torn apart ; 
And houseless on a world, before unknown, 
Himself and hapless innocents were thrown i 
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And how Despair and Guilt before bim stoocf^ 
Like fabled giants on the bursting flood -, 
Oh ! it is all a tale, in which the heart 
Of innocence itself might bear a part. 
It little recks that abject one to tell. 
What bitter feelings in his bosom dwell ; 
How not the scorn of man alone he bears, 
Bnt that which time nor human hand repairs, 
A wounded spirit — such as nature takes. 
When Hope, like all the world beride, forsakes ; 
How with this load he is a very slave, 
7 ' And drags his chain toward a bondsman's grave, 

Ah no ! the tenement that once returned 
The voice that blandly soothed, the riuice that burned,. 
X Now echoes only to the mournful sign 

Of lasting, deep, and sunless misery. 
Th' impri£on'd bird, that in its native bower 
Once breathed the rose, itself a wineed flower, 
No more desires to sip the gushing nil. 
That softly woos that lovely bower still. 
Nor sunward soar, till from the eye it fade. 
Nor bask within the violet*s purple shade,— 
Ah ! no, its prison has at length become 
Its native bower, and stream, and sky, and home ; 
The captif e spirit to its bondage flies. 
And uncomplaining, pines, and pines, — and dies. 

Yet, through the gloom which o'er this world is thrown^ 
He has a glimpse of glory not its own. 
Like him, who fearing human scorn or sword. 
In Israel's palaces denied his Lord, 
One look from heaven has all his guilt reveal'd. 
And all his soul in self-abasement seal'd ^ 
But mercv, while it punishes forgives — 
He, dead to (hit world, for another lives. 

Oh ! who would dash with gall the cup of woe. 
Or give adversity another blow. 
Or take away it s staff 1— or rend the wound 
That erst received, successive years have found 
Unsiccatriced, unhealed ? — or from the eyes 
Of dying penitence exclude the skies. 
And shew, instead, the course that crime has run, 
The loathsome grave, the worm, the skeleton ! 
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There is something very beautiful and interesting in those ruined 
and neglected church-yards, in the south of Ireland, where the old 
Irish families still continue to bury their dead. They are to be found 
often in places far retired from the busy haunts of men, and seldom 
is their quiet disturbed save by the wailing of a funeral. On these 
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occasions the ullaloos of the attendant mourners, as they arc heard 
from a great distance, rising clear and distinct amidst the silence of 
the surrounding wilderness are, to listeners, indescribably wOd and 
touching. It is not uncommon to find these ancient resting-places 
at the side of some old road, which the improvement of the country 
has left to fall into decay. A road of this sort, totally unused for 
the purposes of traffic, and in many places overgrown with rank 
grass, adds greatly to the desolation of the scene, and forms a very 
appropriate avenue of approach to the neglected ** place of tombs. 
The one which was the locality of the following incident, is well 
known to me, from being the burying-place of the family with whom 
I resided for several years : — 

St. Johnstown, was situated nearly- half-way between Kilboge and 
the principal town of the county. The old road to the latter place, 
which had fiedlen greatly into disuse, passes through their grounds, 
and divided from it only by a low stone- wall, covered with ivy, 
stands the ruined chapel of St. John. On the other side a slight 
railing separates it from the path, of which, indeed, it forms a part. 
The chapel itself is an extremely picturesque object : the gable with 
its gothic window, and a few solid pillar-like masses, still remain, 
whilst within and without the broken walls are tombs of every age 
and size, the inscriptions of some entirely filled up with mould and 
yeUow lichens, others startling with the clearness and freshness of 
yesterday's chisel. I had lived for several years in the neighbour- 
hood before I passed this place, as the new road had been com- 
pleted, and, besides being the best, was also the shortest to the 
county town, the usual termination to our morning's excursions. I 
resided with an old man, my only relation, who treated me as his 
child, and whose mild and benevolent temper won the esteem of all 
who knew him. One wet spring, a torrent from the neighbouring 
hills had torn away part of the new road, and we were obliged, du- 
ring the time of the repairs, to use the old one, which had now 
nearly lost the semblance of a highway from the profusion of its 
weeds and herbage. The first time we passed St. Johnstown, I ob- 
served that, at a particular part of the park, my old relation drew up 
the blind and threw himself into the comer of ^e carriage, shrinking 
as it were frt>m some disagreeable object. I heedlessly demanded the 
reason for such a movement, and was answered, that to speak of 
the place, or even attempt to see it, would destroy his'happiness as 
weU as my own. There was something so determined, and at the 
same time so painful, in the expression of the old man's fiace, that 
I dared not pursue the subject, or venture to treat it as a jest. I 
loved mystery in those days, and was both surprised and delighted 
at this occurrence, though very curious to discover what there could 
be at the side of a road, and at open noon-day, to influence the des- 
tinies of an amiable old man and his adopted child. It must be 
something which applied to us alone, for neither coachman nfw 
horses betrayed any symptoms of fear or disturbance. Thf 
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was still trembling, *• calin yourself , my little Mary, — forget this 
business — show me you forget it, and I'll forgive you." 1 thought 
then that the forgiveness, if it was due from any one, should come 
from me, and I pettishly repulsed the old man's hand. ** What, 
Mary," he continued, ** are your tears those of disappointment ? 
Girl, I tell you, that you may avoid such silly, nay wicked at- 
tempts for the future— ^I tell you, were I brought blindfold from 
the farthecinost comer of the earth to this spot, I would know it by 
the shivering of my heart, and the burning of my brain ! Mary, I 
have prayed for death often in my youth, when worldly cards and 
worldly passions maddened and polluted my soul ; often have I wished 
to lie down in the dust, and be trodden into it, body and spirit, and 
have no more life, no more hope. But now I would not die ; no, I 
dread the grave with an api)rehensi(m so keen that it almost defeats 
its purpose, and eats into my existence. I have calmed my temper 
that no feverish excitement mii:^ht wear out mv svstem. I have 
busied myself for tiiirty years in those frivolous occujiations that arc 
loathsome and wearisome to my nature, that my mind might not be 
overworked, and all this to put off what must come — I feel it here— 
which must come soon.'* Affected bv the old man's words, but more 
by his manner, I could only reply by an affectionate pressure of the 
no longer rejected hand, and we pursued our way in silence. "WTien 
we got into the carriage on our return, I was relieved by hearing 
him tell the coachman to trv the new road. 

My interest was now fearfully excited in the mystery, and though 
things seemed to take their usual course, and my relative appeared 
to proceed in the same (juict routine as ever, still to me there wns a 
change. I could not look without a mixture of anxiety and trem- 
bling upon a being whose pursuits and demeanor were so opposite to 
his nature ; whose exterior was so gentle and so polii^hed, yet with 
feelings so fearfully energetic, that it would seem to require more 
than mental strength to keep them in subjection, ^'^ague rccollec- 
tiona came into my mind of stories I had heard of some dark doings 
of my kinsman in his youth ; of a wife young and beautiful, pining 
in solitude and neglect; but these did not long press upon my 
thoughts, for I had the elastic spirit of youth (1 was then little more 
than fifteen), and his conduct to myself, his orphan kinswoman, had 
alwavs been so kind and so fatherlv that 1 could not bear to think of 
him for one moment save as the good O'Connor. This, indeed, was 
the name by which he was know^n among his neighbours, and if they 
Btill alluded to the transactions of earlier years, it was only to con- 
tnKt them with the gentleness and serenity of his old age. 

A letter from a sick friend called my relation suddenly from home, 
and I was left by myself for a fortnight. Tlie temptation was too 
great : I resisted as long as I was able, and then gave myself up to 
the delicions conviction, that now was the time to unravel the mTfr- 
te^. The weather prevented the execution of my purpose till ^ 
* WW days of the time appointed for O'Connor's return. 
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*n looking tu the blub siiw a place left vacant for another name, and 
ibove it was written, "Sacred to the memory of Ellen, wife of 
[Jharles O'Connor, who died at Castle Connor the 4th of July, 18 — , 
*ged twenty-three." This, then, was the grave of the unfortunate 
ind forsaken lady, of whom I had heard my mother speak when 1 
i¥as a little child, and describe as a model of beauty and grace. I 
shuddered as I thought of the shock my imprudence must have in- 
dicted on the feelings of the self- upbraiding husband, and, trembhng 
and agitated, I hurried from the place. As we remounted the little 
pony chaise, my looks attracted the obsers'ation of my kind light- 
hearted companion. " Why, Mary," she said, ** your cheek is so 
pale, and your eye so wild, one would swear you had seen a Fetch 
or a Banshee in that old chapel." 

1 made no answer to this, but tried to laugh. The laugh choked 
me, and when the liveliness and jeers of my companion had no effect, 
she also became silent, and we reached her father's house without 
uttering a word. It was too late for me to proceed to Castle Cpnnor, 
and I stayed all night, and shared the apartment of my friend. I 
could not sleep — I could not think of any thing, but what I had seen 
in the chnrchyard of St. John. An awful fear crept gradually into 
my heart — a fear of something that I dared not tdlow my mind to 
dwell upon. The words uttered in playfulness by my companion 
preyed upon me the long night through, and even the moming*s 
light could not dispel the horrid conviction that had settled upon my 
soul, that I had actually seen a dwbllsr in the world of spirits ! 
Nothing that I could think of could shake this idea from my mind, 
and I hurried home to Castle Connor as soon as I possibly could, 
dreading I know not what, and anxious above all thmgs to ohtain 
pardon from my kinsman. He had not yet arrived, and I concluded, 
that he had perhaps gone hack from Saint Johnstown to the county 
town to settle some business, and that he would undoubtedly be 
home to dinner. I looked out from time to time from the drawing- 
room window, which comm^ded a view of the avenue by which he 
must arrive ; but instead of him, I saw an old woman come slowly 
up the walk, with whom I had often entered into conversation, 
though many of the common people looked upon her as a witch. I 
went down to her by way of passing the time till my relation should 
arrive. " Good morning. Miss Mary," she said, as I approached ; 
" an' a brave time of it we shall have at the wakin : it's many's the 
mile I would walk to be at the laying-out of O'Connor." — " Eily ! 
woman !" I exclaimed, " what do you mean by such foreboding ?" 
— " Is it me you're maning ? — sure there'll be great doin's in the 
castle soon for isn't his honor on his way to his home, as a gentle- 
man ought to be, to be ullalooed by his own and not by strangers ?" 
" Your words," I said, are terrible : what would you have me to 
understand ? " Path and thruth, just that the church-yard at St. 
Jobiutown will have another dweUer : other eyes as well as mine 
liave seen his Fetch." "Nonsense !" I said; unable to conceal the 
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(lE^irt prccnc^ ifca ne by ha rvnngi : " h&vc done, Ealy, and doD't 
tTJcrle 3:< wtti ywur fxBsh gto ik-s i «ch tlungs may do very well 
^.^ fr«:^a ta* j^tkculi vith — but — " Faith. Mi&s." she interrupted^ 
" ;2!^r« 2^ B^ * o«£' aK^t the matter -. did ye never bear the ouM 



If ut OVjoak t»Bcb aa OXTcaaor** gnve, 
ViMB. u OV.IKHC A0Uk 4lk>U kave.* 

1 oco^e. 3kb»v ycv vwr^df bare been at tbe cbapd of St. Jdu— 
XT !;» «cn? ss thiere'^ <& sun in beaTen be walked bet night.*' 

B^'-nr I kid tizie to ir.svn' the old woman a letter was put into 
r:!^ kaiKf It cAv S( sccvxmtsMe bv some other means, it may Ve 
ccN w^t tb*y «!1 ± wvcvierful coincidence ; but that letter con- 
vv\^ r.^ ?!!e tbe cew^ cc ay kin$3Lan*s death! He had died the nigbt 
Kf^:^^. :tt the nrry iiioar 1 bad s^sen him in the churchyard. 1 add 
htti^ cxYV I w:ls. c£ ocqtk. shocked and terrified at the time. Even 
cow . :^A:cs:b r^ikry y«*ar» ar? pest. I cannot think of that honible 
aicrvec: wttVut a <h:tAi^r. 1 sold my pnjperty in Irehmd. and kft 
i: i^ <vva 3i» 1 wabs abie. 1 have never beard tbe young and thought- 
W^ b^i^ at tale^ ct tbe Baiisbee. and the Fetch, without thinking 
w\th a tbri!! v:f bcrrv^ ..sT the O'Connor** Grave. 



KATV or THK VALE. 

Alii $e«: v« iM iscia »\ !«« su«vmWt r«cliaiiif . 

\ «t iB^U we«p o <r UMv. poor Kate of the Vale * 

TSK^h scvvn'il bT tbe vodJ for tkT one derelictioQ. 

Hke Ootl CI compotxsofli stiU «iniies in the spheres : 
Aai he who beholds the pwc chUd of aflktioo. 

C^a acvir cejeci the p«Mr peastem's teoK. 

As the np «}X the :»«& o «r the roke-blocMB slnjia^. 

UUpeU the mikl \iew-Urop that hao§s on the tree . 
>4> the funbeams ot pity around thee an playii^, 

AaJ mercy, sweet mxidea, «t> smiling on thee. 

Oh * cur^ be the fiend that couU leare thee in lonow. 

And curst be the heart that couU bear to betray ; 
May h<ye be to him a continued •• to-morrow,** 

And mod and despair strew their thorns in his waj * 

Thy reason has left her own flower-bedeckM dwelliiif . 

And fled is the loiftre that beam'd in thine e\t ; 
Aod ioothWfis and sad b the tale thou art telling 

The wild harp that vr«;nd» its sweel numbers on high. 

Bui angels shall guard ihee, poor child of transgression. 

The being that wounds thee can also ivstore * 
- Vncondemned" be thy crime, may the voice of compatsWa, 

CuBLffland ihce to " go and be <iilful no moic ** 
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By the side of* yon streamlet whose cypress o'crshadows 

A mo88-€overed mve that sleeps silently there. 
Where nightly the bulbnb awakens the meadows, 

And chaunts a sweet strain to her own beaming star. 

No useless, pedantic memento discloses 

The tenant that slumbers that covert within, 
No pageantry eilds the cold clay that reposes. 

No flriendship's solt footstep is heard in the gle;i> 

The blue starry welkin alone shall embower it. 
And true love shall weep o'er the sorrowful talc, 

One line of lament shall attectioa raise o'er it, 

" Peace, peace to thy ashes, poor Kate of the Vale !" 



ODDS AND ENDS, 
From ths Scrap Book of a Studsnt. 



NO. II. 



Effects of Refraction. — Captain Scoresby, on his return from his 
first landing on the east coast of Greenland, at Cape Lister, in lat. 
70 deg. 80 min. N., gives the following interesting account of an 
extraordinary instance of the optical illusion produced by refraction : 
— " It was about 11 p.m. ; the night was beautifully fine, and the 
air quite mild. The atmosphere, in consequence of the warmth, 
being in a highly refractive state, a great many curious appearances 
were presented by the land and icebergs. The most extraordinary 
effect of this state of the atmosphere, however, was the distinct in- 
verted image of a ship in the clear sky, over the middle of a large 
bay or inlet — the ship itself being entirely beyond the horizon. 
Appearances of this kind, I have before noticed, but the peculiarities 
of this were, the perfection of the image, and the distance of the 
vessel, that it represented. It was so extremely well defined, that 
when examined by a telescope, made by Dolland, I could disting^h 
every sail, the general " rig of the ship," and its particular cha- 
racter ; inasmuch, that I confidently pronounced it to be my father's 
ship, the Fame, which it afterwards proved to be — ^though, on com- 
paring notes with my father, I found that our relative position at 
the time, gave the distance from one another nearly 30 miles, about 
17 miles beyond the horizon, and some leagues beyond the limit of 
direct vision. I was so struck by the peculiarity of the circumstance, 
that I mentioned it to the officer of the watch, stating my full con- 
viction that the Fame was then cruizing in the neighbourhood." 

Invention of Gunpowder. — The invention of gunpowd^er has K-* 
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generally attributed lo Burtbold Schwarti;. a Fnuiciscan monk oi 
Cologne, who \% said to have discovered this destructive ronipuuiid, 
aljout the year 1380 : but a late writer has shewn that it was known 
to the Arabs more than one hundred years before that period, and 
gives the following valuable rceeipt for the making of it, 
trenalated from an Arabic manuscript, written in the time of the 
Cnisadea of St. Louis, and commnnicated hy the Count Rzevoski to 
M. Von Hanmer, in the .Wwm rfc f OriesJ.— ■ Deecription of the 
composition put in cannons, \\z: — Saltpetre 10, charcoal 2 drams, 
sulphur a dram and a half; pound it well, and fill with it, precisely, 
one-third of the cannon. Cause a rammer of wood to be made, ac- 
cording to the cahbre of the cannon's mouth, and introduce it with 
force. Next put in the bullet, or the (flaming) arrow, and set fire 
to the powder, contained in the bore of the camion. It must be 
perforated to the depth of the touch hole, for if it were perforated 
lower, it would lie not only defective, but destructive to him that 
fired." 

Production of Siteetntst. — The nitrate of silver (lunar caufliej 
and the hyposulphatc of «oda, arc two dUlrattni/ls biller substances. 
When a solution of the former, in the state of a pure erytaliacd oxy- 
nitrate, is added to a diluted solution of the latter, the most imtem* 
nueclnegs 1s produced! Mr. J. F. W. Herschel. to whom we owe 
this curious experiment, remarks, that the issue of it shows how 
little wc know of the way, in which bodies afiect the organs of taste. 
Sweetness and bitterness, like acidity, sccin to depend on no par- 
ticular principle, but to be regulated by the state of combination, in 
which the same principles exist at different times. 

Production of Heat. — If a small piece of tin foil Is wrapped in a 
piece of platinum foil of the some size, and exposed upon charcoal 
to the action of the blow-pipe, the union of the two metals is uccom- 
pnnicd hy a rapid whirling, und hy an extraordinary briUiancy in the 
tight, which is given out. If the globule thus melted, is allowed to 
<Iro]i into a basin of water, it will remain for some time red-hot at 
the bottom of it, and the intensity of the heat is so great, that it 
i»wclls and carries off the glaze of the part nf the basin on which it 
falls. 

Production of Coloured Glass. — The celebrated Swedish cbcmi«t, 
Assessor Gahn, who first pointed out tlie use of the blow-pi]io in 
nnnlylical researches, used to show the curious experiment of ob- 
taining, by itB Old, iron from a piece of paper. Mr. Sivright, of 
Mc^gctland, by the aid of the same instrument, without any luldi- 
tinn, obtained a cx>Igurless globule of glass, from a stalk of wheat- 
straw. Wlien barley-straw was used, he obtained a glass of a 
topaz yellow colour. As elruw eonlaina a great deal of tilcx, the 
glass thus produced is fonncd of the silcx, and the polash in the 
-traw. : 

Production of Sugar from old Ungn. — H n ccrlab quantity of rag». 
r the rowings nf nood arc hrntcd with sulphuric acid e 
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centratcd by cold, the mass has the appearance of bciug carbonized ; 
but this appearance arises from a stratum of black po\Yder, which 
covers it, and which, when removed by washing, is converted into a 
true gum, resembling, in many respects, gum arabic, and likely to be 
of some use in the Arts. This gum is separated from the sulphuric 
acid in excess, by means of carbonate of lime, and it remains in the 
liquor. When this gum is treated with boiling diluted sulphuric 
acid» at 30 or 40^ , it is converted into true sugar of grapes, the quan' 
tity of which is greater, than that of the linen, or the paper, or the 
sowings of wood employed. 

Equal Action of Gravity. — ^The late M. Benedict Provost devised 
the following simple experiment, which shows the equal action of 
gravity, by proving that the retardation in the fall of light bodies, 
arises solely from the resistance of the air. Place a piece of thin 
paper at the bottom of a small box, of such a weight, that, in falling, 
the bottom of it will always keep lowermost. Let the box now fall 
from the height of eight or nine feet above a cushion, and the paper 
and the box will both reach the cushion at the same time, just as if 
the paper had clung to the bottom of it. If the same piece of paper 
is allowed to fall by itself, from the same height, it will flutter dowly 
and obliquely to the floor. The experiment will succeed equally well 
if the paper is placed on a crown or half-crown piece, without using 
a box. The rapid descent of the paper, when placed on the box, is 
in no way owing to any adhesion between it and the bottom of the 
box, but to the circumstance of their being no air to obstruct its 
descent, the advance of the box in front of the paper, having the 
same efiect as a vacumn. A little leaden box, or a piece of lead with 
round edges, is best for makmg the experiment. 

On the Vision of Infants, — In observing the actions of infants 
and of very young children, we are at a considerable loss, from not 
having any language, by which we can mutually converse with them. 
They are to us, as far as their thoughts are concerned, much in the 
same circumstances with the speechless inferior animals, and our 
only recourse is close and carefrd observation, and the trials we can 
make by change of circumstances. Those trials are begun very early 
by nurses and parents, as they are exceedingly anxious to discover 
the first dawn of the opening attention. 

The attention of infants to light is not, however, the first exercise 
of their power of perception : smell seems to be the first sensation 
at least, the first which is perceptible in inputs after birth, for touch 
must, unquestionably, be th^ first of all. It is by the sense of smell, 
evidently, that they are guided upon their being first put to the 
breast, and taste is, also, soon exercised. Vision does not seem to 
take place for several weeks : the eyes are, at first, too weal^ to bear 
the light, and the pupil contracts so much, that it may even be a 
question whither a picture is formed on the retina or not. When 
their eyes begin to be able to bear the hght, they seem muct clearer 
than those of a grown person, which may, perhaps, depend upon the 
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saperabondance of the hmmomn, and this is rendered still more Hkely 
from the peculiar prominence c^ the eye. According to the princi- 
ples of optica, an infuits must be near-ngkted. — the picture most 
be formed before it reaches the retina, unless the objects they look 
at are very near them. 

Bright objects are the first things, whidi catch an infimts' eye, 
snoh as a candle, or the reflecticHi of the son from polished metal. 
Yoa may often see an in^Euit studying with wonder the effect, whidi 
this new sensation produces, and continuing wrapt in silent omtem- 
plation of its newly-awakened feelings ; for it does not, CTidentty — 
at least, at first — refer to the object, but to itself, as we may infer 
from ttte silent admiration, marked in its conntenance. It does not 
appear to be able to distinguish between the objects, and its fe^lii^ 
prodaced by the impression. The object must seem to tonch its 
eyes, till it learns, by the experioice of tonch, thftt it is at some dis- 
tance ; for it can never think the picture is distant, which is formed 
in the bottom of the eye, and this picture is aD, which it can see. 
Some books ef merit say, that children, at first, see objects inverted, 
as we know the image in the eye is ; but there seems to be no hast 
by which this can be proved : it is, also, stated, that in&nts, at first, 
see all things douUe ; but this is contrary to some curious e:tperi- 
ments, which have been lately made. When infants are more ad- 
vanced in observation, they are fond of sweet sounds,* as well as 
bright object ; — fects thus beautifdlly described by Coleridge, in his 
exquisite verses to a nightingale :— 



** That strain again I My dear babe. 

Who, capable of no articnlate sound. 

Mars all things with his imitative lip : — 

How he would place his hand besioe his ear, — 

His little hand, — ^his small forefinger up. 

And bid us listen ! And I deem'd it wise 

To make him nature's playmate : — he knows well 

The evening star ,* and once, when he awoke 

In most disb^essfiil mood [some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing — an infants' dream] 

I hurried with him to our orchard plot. 

And he beholds the moon, and, hush'd at once. 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently ; 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropp'd tears, 

Did glitter in the yelk^w moonbeam ? 

Chinese Gume of Shuttlecock. — The Chinese have a curious mode 
of playing at this g^ame, in which they use the soles of their feet, in- 
stead of a battledore, to keep the shuttlocock going. We are accus- 
tomed to consider this people a dull, phlegmatic race, who pftss their 
lives in dreaming and drinking tea,' and talking of their celestial 
empire, as the greatest in the world. W6 must, in this instance, at 

* The sense of hearing is perfect in the new-born infant — that is, if we mav 
judge of such perfection by the mature state of the bones of the internal ear, whicn 
are the only bones, completely formed at the time of birth. R. 
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least, give them credit for activity, for we do not think that the 
nimblest of our Colonists could keep up a shuttlecock two minutes in 
the air by the same method. We would recommend a trial, espe- 
cially on the bare soles, and we think a good many wagers might be 
lost and won on the occasion. This game, played in the Chinese 
fashion, would be a capital exercise for giving one an appetite before 
breakfast, and we woidd recommend it as an admirable substitute for 
peristaltic persauders , — taken, regularly, every morning, it would 
greatly diminish the doctor's bill, at the end of the year. 

To make a Pie, that the Birds may be alive therein, and fy out, 

when it is cut up. 

" 111 sing a soDg of suepence, 

A pocket full ol rye ; 
Four, and twenty blackbirds, 

Bak-ed in a pie : 
When the pie was opened. 

The bifds began to sing ; 
And was not that a dainty dish. 

To place before a King ? 

Nursery Rhyme, 

We recommend the following recipe to the curious in Gourmand^ 
ism : perhaps, the precise and particular bachelor, mentioned in one 
of the newspaper's, a short time ago, whose egg-boiUng ceremony 
was BO ludicrously described — ^may be induced to make use of it ; LT 
so, it is very heartily at his service : — 

" Make the coffin of a great pie or pasty, in the bottom whereof 
make a hole as big as your fist, or bigger, if you will, let the sides of 
the coffin be somewhat higher than ordinary pies, which done, put 
it full of flour and bake it, and being baked, open the hole and take 
out the flour. Then having a pie of ye bigness of ye hole in ye 
bottom of ye coffin aforesaid, you shall put it into ye coffin withal ; 
put into ye said coflin round about ye aforesaid pie, as many small 
live birds as ye empty coffin will hold, besides ye pie aforesaid. And 
this is to be done at such a time, as you send the pie to ye table, 
and set before ye guests, when uncovering, or cutting up the lid of 
ye great pie, all ye birds will flie out, which is to shew delight and 
pleasure to ye company. And because they shall not be altogether 
mocked, you shall cut open ye small pie, and in this sort you may 
make many others — the like you may do with a tart. — Guilario, the 
Italian Banquet, 1598. 

Ferintosh Whiskey, — ^The word Ferintosh signifies Thane's Land, 
it having been part of the Thanedom of Cawdor (Macbeth's) or 
Calder. The barony of Ferintosh belonged to the Forbes's of Cul- 
loden, and contained about 1,800 arable acres. All barley produced 
on this estate was privileged to be converted into whiskey, duty free ; 
the natural consequence of which was, that more whiskey was dis- 
tilled in Ferintosh, th»n in all the rest of Scotland. In 1784, Go- 
vernment made a sort of compulsory purchase of this privilege from 
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To Maria. 



the Ciilloden family, after tliey liail fnj«>yod it a complete century. 
Tlie sum paid was £21,500. 

Table of the Quantity of Alcohol fsp. gr. S2iiJ, at CO"* Fahrenheit, 
in several kinds of Jflnes and other Liquors, 



Per cent. 

by 
measure. 



Port, average of 7 specimens . . 22*96 

Do 20-64 

Madeira, average of 4 s{>ecinieu.s 22*27 

Sherry, average of 4 kinds 19*17 

Do. very old 23*80 

Claret, average of 3 kinds 14*43 

Calcavella 18*10 

Lisbon 18-94 

Malaga 17*26 

Bucellas 18*49 

RedMadeira 18*40 

Malmsey do 16*40 

Marsala 17*26 

Red Champagne 11*30 

White do 12*80 

Burgundy 14*57 

Do 11-95 

White Hermitage 17*43 

Red do 12*32 

Hock 14*37 

Do. 8*88 

Palm Wine 4*70 



Per cent. 

by 
measure. 



Vinde Grave 12*80 

Frontignac 12*79 

Cote Hoti '. 12*32. 

Roussillon 17*26 

Cape Madeira 18*]] 

Muschat 18*25 

Constantia 1 4*50 

Tent 13*20 

Sheraaz 19*80 

Syracuse 15*28 

^ice 14-63 

Tokaj 9*88 

Raisin W' ine 25*77 

Grape do 18*11 

Currant do 20*55 

Gooseberry do 1 1*64 

£lder Wine, Cider and Perry . . 9-87 

Stout 6*83 

Ale 8-88 

Brandy 53*60 

Rum 53*68 

Hollands 51-60 

Ttro. 



TO MARIA. 

A dow-drop on a flowret's breast, 
In soft repose, is passing bright, 

The star of love, with sparklin? cre^t, 
Sheds lustre on the brow of night ; 

Thy eyes, my dear, are brighter far. 

Than glittering dew and evening star. 

Rich are the colours of the rose. 
Where revels oft the busy bee ; 

1'he western sky with beauty glows. 
When tlie sun sinks upon the sea ; 

Thy checks, my dear, are lovelier far 

Than sunset clouds and roses are. 

A zephyr, wandering through a bower. 
Culls odoure from each shrub it meets, 

A butterfly upon a flower. 

Sucks from its cup diviner sweets ; 

Thy lips, my dear, arc sweeter far 

Thau shrubs and flowers, the fairest, are. 
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THE MARCH SNOW AND THE BLOSSOM. 

f 

** Ha! rash thing! what dost thou here ? 
Why wouId*9t thou so soon appear 1 
Know'st thou not a hasty doom 
Must follow thy untimely bloom ? 
To a tender flower one day. 
Thus the snow of March did say. 

Then to the bleak descending shower 
Replied the meek and modest flower — 
" I 9t\i the sun's warm rays awhile. 
And looked for April's genial smile. 
And in that error ventured forth 
To meet the tempests of the north. 
And if thou hast my death decreed, 
Tis but my thoughtlesB iblly'« meed." 

A shepherd who had marked the blossom. 

Felt soft compassion £11 his bosom. 

And with kind hand approached to throw 

Far from its gentle breast the snow : 

Then from the chill inclement air 

He sheltered it with tender care ; 

And thus, though whirlwind, storm, and shower 

Were beatine round — ^the fragile flower 

Was saved, through pity's p^race divine. 

To see the suns of April shme. 

Though virtue oft be doomed to bear 
The chilling blights of grief and care 

For many an hour ; 
Yet shall we doubt that it may find, 
To sooth its woes, by heaven assign'd, 
Some heart compassionate and kind. 

Like this meek flower. 



A MOTHER'S PRAYER, 



(Concluded from No, 15 J 

A few weeks found Margaret, in fulfilment of her mother's dying 
wish, and her own previously-formed intention, upon the eve of 
departure for London — a step which gave much ofllence to many of 
her village neighbours, especially a portion of them who so zealously 
superintended the concerns of oUiers that their own afiairs were often 
totally neglected. Beauty and virtue are two qualifications which 
commonly render the possessor either loved or hated ; and as Mar- 
garet was generally considered to have a considerable share of hoth» 
the <d»ervations made upon her conduaet were fiRYOoraUe or unfEi* 
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vourable, Roconling %s mte or ulti«r at ilii:sc fetljiigc [irciUMiuiiateil . 
Vut to all it appeared extntOnliiMkry tbat she should, so eouii after 
Un. Utwteilh's death, fl* to the sceoes of gniety and iileasurc. 

Anoi^dieDamberwlunt^wdedMai^aret's determination "more 
in sonow than in anger,' was Mn. Wilmington, widow of a brother 
officer of Major Uaiiteith'», who had follea in the same engagement 
Compmuocidup lo nat^ortnne b a fonuulatioa upon which attachmeal 
ave aocsrdv boat ; for hearts nniie the mare cloaely whm they arr 
agftened bv afflictioD. It was in such a season that Mrs. Wilminglon 
■nd Mrs. Moateith first became Boinainted. Mutual eymjuithy mkid 
prmloccd mutnal afiecUon : tbcEvmts af affection were^onn in tear;. 
bat its banvst waa leaped in joy, and continued, until the death o( 
the latter, a source of renl and constajit enjopnent. Mrs. Wil- 
mington naturally reganled the children of he' friend with the live- 
liest interest, bat she loved Maigarel (or her own «ike. and Iht- 
mraaittiiig nttenliun alie had dicwn to her suffering (Hirent increased 
ber esteem. Bat tot this. Hax^mret would probably have remained 
IB ignorance of the bravy diarges bmi^ht agmnat tier : but tckiI 
and irritated at bearing her favourite condemned. Mrs. Wilmington 
determined \i> .go immediately and endeavour to {wreuade her lo 
jttstily hcTsdf. and thus remove the unfjuwirulile impression wluch 
her aeeming heartlcMness had raised. Margaret soon observed thai 
ber countenance did not wear its usual serenity, and eagerly inquired 
the caoK, expressing her fears that sonkething hud happened to 
diaturb her. — " You are not mistaken, my young friend." she re- 
plied : " it is indeed unusual for yoH tu occadon unei^siness ; but the 
truth is, 1 feel much annoyed at the ill-natured remnrlta our neigh- 
bours make upon your leaving home, when yonr mother's death luu 
■o recently occurml. It is not di&t I cxiiect yuu. more than othen. 
to escape censure, hut it is the first time I have found myself at a 
loss what to say in yuur behalf. You smile, my dear Miss Montdth; 
Bnd 1 cmnot fed Eurpn£«d that you regurd with iu^flerence the 
npnion of those who judge with M little cjudour : but still we shqald 
remember, that we are enjoined to avoid the appearmnce, a» well as 
the commission of e^-il. You mast 0!>t be offended." she contisucd, 
as she perceived the colour rise on Margaret's cheek, " or suppose 
that l"wi»h you to enter into any other explanation thaii n^ he 
neccsSRTy to proTc that the accusations they bring against yon ate 
aofounded and unjusL" " So far from being offended, my respected 
friend," she replied, " believe mc I am greatly ubliged by yoar 
moindiog me of what I ooght not to have forgotten, and I shall 
feel stil! more indebted to your friendship if. when you again haw 
me accuseil of disrespect to my dear mother's memory, you will aay 
that, did I consult luy ov>-n fi'tlbigs. 1 should indulge them hy 
semaining here ; but that i go to fulEl her lost request, convioced 
that in so doing i shall best perfona my duty, and prove thht wf 
Kficction for her was sincere." 

The evening previiNU to her departure, Margaret paid a last tad 
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^ieit to her mother's giuve : she had deferred it until a late hoiir» 
wishing to be unobserved; but the moon, as if to share her vigil» 
shone with unclouded lustre, and shed its soft light upon the silent 
dwellings of the dead. As she approached, a low growling noise 
startled her, and the next moment Fidele, Mrs. Monteith's favourite 
dog, sprang upon her, rejoiced to find it was not a stranger who 
thus interrupted her solitary watch, her tears fell fast as she caressed 
the faithful animal — he licked them from her hand, as if in sympathy, 
and then, whining piteously, again stretched himself upon the grave. 

Margaret sorrowed not as those " which have not hope," neither 
sought ** the Uving among the dead." She loved the spot upon which 
she knelt, because it was her mother's resting-place, but her eyes 
were raised to heaven — ^her mind ** followed the spirit in its upward 
flight ;" and with the prayer that implored the accomplishment of 
her dearest wish, whose mouldering clay reposed beneath, was min- 
gled her heartfelt thanks that the soul which once animated it had 
departed in peace, and, like its frail companion, was sheltered in 
safety from the storms of life. "Go in peace : and the Grod of 
Israel grant thee thy petition that thou hast asked of him," said a 
mild voice, which she instantly recognised as that of the venerable 
imstor of the village, who, having observed from his window a 
figure enter the churchyard, felt induced by curiosity to watch its 
movements. The moon shone brightly upon the white and newly- 
erected stone which marked the spot where he had recently interred 
Mrs. Monteith, and when he perceived that it was there it stopped, 
he concluded that this nightly visitant must be her daughter, and 
therefore he came to accompany her home, fearing that at such an 
unseasonable hour she might meet with some interruption. Fidele 
did not follow them, and Margaret, who soon missed him, returned, 
and found him still lying by the grave. She attempted to lead him 
away, but he crept slowly from her, and hid himself in the long 
grass that grew around it : finding all endeavours to remove him 
ineffectual, it was agreed that the old clergyman should take charge 
of him, and wean him gradually from the spot. 

The rain fell in torrents as Margaret stood, with an old and 
attached servant of her mother's, waiting the arrival of the coach. 
•• It is a sad morning for you, my dear young lady ; I fear your first 
journey will be a dreary one," she said, as the clouds lowered still 
heavier, and the howling wind threatened to displace the weeping 
eglantine which they had the day before been training over the trellis 
of the window. "It is not very favourable now, Dorothy, but I 
may return with a brighter sky." ** That is like you. Miss Margaret," 
she replied, unconscious of her real meaning ; you always hope for 
the best, but if you stay long it may be worse, for November is a 
gloomy month, and it is not very far distant ; I for one shall have 
little comfort till you return : 1 think, sometimes," she added^ look- 
ing significantly, ** Rose Cottage will have a master then." jDoro^'^ 
little kneW' how untuned was the string which she had top 
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since her arriyal felt a sensation of pleasure. She entered the sacred 
edifice, and within its walls her heart heat with less violence, and 
her spirits became composed. The congregation were few in num- 
ber, and, as a stranger, she attracted the attention of an elderly 
female, who occupied the same seat. Pleased and interested by the 
devotion with which she joined in the solemn services of the church, 
she accosted her as they were leaving it, and soon learnt the diffi- 
culties in which she was involved. As she was accompanying her 
back to the inn, Margaret, who already considered her new ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Percival, as a friend, requested her advice as to 
what plan she should adopt if her present proved unsuccessful. Still 
she acknowledged no other cause of anxiety than her brother's long 
and unaccountable silence, for an allusion to his misconduct never 
passed her lips, except when in her prayers for him she entreated 
His forgiveness, ** to whom all hearts are laid open, and from whom 
no secrets are hid :" but her own emotion betrayed it, for Mrs. 
Percival had heard the deep sigh which escaped her when mercy waa 
implored for the erring and deceived : she had observed the close 
compression of her clasped hands, and the tear which stole down her 
cheek, when the petition was offered that the fallen might be raised, 
and, when she marked the guileless expression of her open counte- 
nance, felt convinced it was uot for herself she had prayed with so 
much fervour ; that it was for her brother she now felt equally cer- 
tain, and it increased her desire to assist in finding him. They had 
gone but a short distance when Mrs. Percival recollected that her 
son, from having been in the army, had many military acquaintances, 
and suggested that Margaret should inmiediately return with her, 
and ascertain if he had any knowledge of Frederick. She was not 
wholly mistaken ; for his name, which was as notorious for folly as 
for vice, was more familiar to Edmund Percival than, out of respect 
to Margaret's feelings, he cared to acknowledge ; but he had no 
present knowledge of him, having been for months absent from 
England. After# some consultation it was agreed that he should 
request a friend who was acquainted with the colonel of Frederick's 
regiment, to write for tidings of him. The following reply was 
speedily received : — ** I am sorry to inform you that Lieutenant 
Monteith is committed to Newgate to take his trial for a murder, 

which took place in a gaming-house in street. I send you 

enclosed the evidence given upon the inquest, from which I tlunk 
you wiU be led to apprehend, with me, that the result will be fatal 
to him ; even if he is innocent of the^ crime, it is evident he is with- 
out witnesses to prove him so, and his character is so notorious that 
I fear a strong prejudice exists against him. At the same time, as 
you appear interested for him, if you can suggest any way in which 
I can assist in serving him, I shall be glad to do so for his father's 
sake, for whom, in common with all who knew him, I had the highest 

respect. Your's truly." 

Surprised ^and shocked, the young officer shrunk from the task of 
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acquaioting Murgsrel with tier brother's aitiuttion, and. i 
ing home, waited fur some time, in the hope that his mother n 
leave the room, anxious tn fonsolt with her how they could beat 
prepare her tn receive the diBtreasing inleUigence. " 1 wish Edrouncl 
would return," said Mrs. Percivnl, observing the deathlike paleneu 
of Marj^aret's couotenaucu as she turned sluwly from the window -, 
"yoo alarm yourself because he is long absent, but he may find 
some dilficulty in obtaining the necessary information, and I am smv 
we shall not see him until he has." — " Oh, my dear madsra." re- 
phed Moi^ret, who had seen him paaa the window, and concluded 
from his non-appearance that he waa a messenger of evil, '* he hm 
long since returned, and his kindness makes him unwilling to con- 
firm my fears. But indeed, indeed, I am prepared for the wnrct : 
entreat him to tell me aU ; i can bear anything but this euspcnae." 
Ae she spoke he entered the room, and elie endeavoured to aasmne 
an air of composure, that he might not be induced to conceal from* 
her any part of the intelligence he bad received. As he pn>cceded 
she hid her face with her himds. lest it should betray the agnny she 
suffered, but trembled so exceedingly lliat she was obliged to lean on 
Mrs. Percival for support, Geutly as the dreaded truth was made 
known to her she was almost paralysed by the shock, and continued 
for some lime overwhelmed with grief. Suddenly a ray of hope 
darted across her mind, and roused her to exertion, " Thank Gud, 
he Btili lives," she exckim^d : " even now it may not be too late. J 
will go to him instantlyinttempt not to dissuade me, my kind friends; 
poor Frederick needs comfort more than I do, and he must not, he 
shall not, be forsaken. 1 have, boEidee, a sacred duty to perfonn : 
let me not then lose time in conveying to him bis mother's legacy. 
Mrs. Percival offered no further opposition to her wishee, and, «c- 
L-om)ianied by Edmund, she was soon waiting for admission at the 
gate of the prison. The events of the last few hours bad been so 
various, so strange, and unexpected, that Margaret almiist hoped, 
as she was hurried by her companion through the crowded ettcBlt 
without consideration or inquiry, that it was but a contiauatiDa (tf 
the dream, which, in her mother's dying hour, had impressed ilmSt 
M> strongly on her mind ; but when she had entered the wretcbfld 
abode of guilt and misery, and its tliick walls deadened toe boIm 
which had contributed to the confusion of ^er mind — vbui tka 
withdrawing bolts and clanking chains stmck with an a]^)alling « 
upon her ear, she doubted no longer the sad reality of her s ~ 
and followed the gaoler in silent agony to her brother's cell. 

The sudden transitiiin from the glare of day to the darkness and 
iibscnrity of the prison, prevented her perceiving the object of ber 
search, until an exclamation of surprise and horror directed her ey«s 
la a miserable pallet, upon which lay extended the emaciated fotn ^ 
the once baiidJiomc and admired Frederick Montcilh. " Are JOB 
come to bring me my mother's curse ?" he exclaimed, as he atme 
to diseupage himself from her eager qcabracc ; " look upon me — be- 
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hold these fettered Hrabs — and if that is not enough, listen while I 
tell you of the hell that is within me, and then say if it has not al- 
ready fallen upon me. And yet she said she loved me : but think 
you, Margaret, that she did not know what it was to leave a parent's 
curse upon a guilty child ?" " O Frederick, I implore you, speak not 
thus," exclaimed Margaret ; " think not so harshly, so unjustly, of 
her whose expiring love was your's — ^whose last prayer was offered 
for you." "For me," he wUdly uttered, "To whom?" — to him 
whose servant I have been, whose I am, and whose I shall be to all 
eternity ?" and a convulsive shudder shook his enfeebled frame. 
" To whom besides ?" he continued, as Margaret strove to interrupt 
him : " Was it to that God whom I have forgotten, forsaken, and 
qlasphemed ? Behold, then, the reward of her presumption. " And 
yet," he added, in a subdued tone, " could it be that which stayed 
my arm when it was raised to hasten me, unprepared as I am, into 
his dreadful presence — could it be that which kept me guiltless of the 
crime for which I am about to suffer ? — No, it cannot be. 1 dare 
not — I ought not hope, that, for a wretch like me, a prayer would 
be accepted." Rejoiced at the opportunity thus afforded her of en- 
tering upon the subject nearest to her hecut, and reheved by finding 
she had been spared the task of awakening him to a sense of guilt, 
Margaret endeavoured to soothe him, and pour into his woimded 
spirit the balm which religion offers to the contrite and broken- 
hearted. As she repeated the words of inspiration, he shook hi» 
head mournfully and said, " those are happy, my love, to whom 
these messages of mercy are sent, but it is not to me — I haye sins 
enough to answer for ; tempt me not to add more presumption to 
them." " I will not, Frederick," she repHed : " presume not then 
to doubt His truth who hath declared, that ' he delighteth in mercy.' 
— ^I will leave this sacred volmne with you : promise me that before 
I see you again you will read it with attention, and I am sure tiuit 
you will find, as I have, many a kind invitation, which you may 
undoubtingly and joyfuUy accept." The time allowed for their visit 
was nearly expired, and Margaret anxiously inquired the meaning of 
his assertion that he was not guilty of the crime imputed to bim. 
He informed her that, although present at the time the murder was 
committed, he did not even know by whom it was done — he was 
engaged at another table, and took little notice either of the quarrel 
or the scuffle that ensued, as they were of frequent occurrence, and 
it was not until the wretched victim was weltering in his blood that 
he had the slightest idea that it was likely to be attended with sc" 
rious consequences. He then joined in the assembled crowd, and 
shortly after heard himself pointed out as the murderer. He was 
silent from astonishment, and this was construed by the bystanders 
into an evidence of guilt : it was those only who were at the time 
playing with him who could prove his innocence ; but of them he had 
no knowledge, except as frequentors of the same iniquitous scene, and^ 
with many others, left it as soon as the murder was make known. 
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tlespair ; you have come as heaven's messenger, as a ministering 
ang^l, to bring me peace, and shall I not accept the boon ? Yes, 
Margaret, I receive it thankfully ; and if at some future time it 
should again take wing, may my mother's blessing stay its flight, 
and, returning to my bosom a welcome and abiding guest, prove the 
prcN-ailing efficacy of a Parent's Prayer." 



LOST AND FOUND; 

OR, 

THE BUSHRANGER'S CONFEDERATE. 

[A Talk of the Colony.] 



CHAPTBR III. 

We must now follow our hero and Mr. Martin to Hobart Town. 

Edgar rode at once to the Macquarie — and, sought a private room 
to muse over his situation. His meditations were anything but 
agreeable ; for, now, that the ebullition of his wrath had subsided, 
he saw very pUdnly the imprudent impetuosity of his conduct. " I 
have certainly acted very wrong" — he thought ; " for I have lost a 
good berth, and quarrelled with a good master. Master, did I say ? 
— No ! — ^There's the rub ! If Mr. St. Clair, who, proud as he is, 
may, not, after all, be a bit higher in the world than myself, had not 
bullied me, as he did ; and, above all, if he had not taunted me 
with my dependency, I would have gone on to Perth, then and there, 
instead of g^alloping here, and capsizing the Governor en route f 
Verily, verUy, Master Edgar Walton, — you are in a very precious 
predicament, and what is to become of you is more than I can tell. 
Prudence bids me go back and beg pardon, — ^promise to be a good 
boy for the future, and hasten, wiUi all imaginable speed to Perth, 
there to await the commands of my imperious employer ; but Pride 
says. No ! thou shalt humble thyself to no mortal breathing ; and, 
so, I'll get some luncheon, and, then, set my wits to work to mend 
the hole I have made in my fortunes." He ordered his luncheon, 
accordingly, and, leaving him to discuss it, with what appetite he 
may, return we to watch over the proceedings of Mr. FraiMsis 
Mcutin. ^. 

This worthy, instead of following tiie instructions of his master, 
and immediately seeking an interview with Edgar Walton, pursued 
his way through the bush, carefully avoiding the direct road, »n^ 
keeping a bye-path, letiding along the high grouad» under ^ 
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WdEaglcwi. Before he damndrd tuvonia the town, tw amrcil at 
A» dear at a anutU to^-hat. «!»». dtammntiiig, he taed hie Wir 
t^tteitimp of a gnm-tree. and. witlunt kvocfciiig, or ■-*■-— *H irf 
^^^^~'' *, he stealthEy entered the ilwEQia^. ^^^t 

Mr. S&rtin !" said a coane, ami osaacidiBe-lDaM^^H 
, vbn waa firing eonte onattoa chop in a. laiga ^^^| 
ID — " I wonder what's ia the wind now.** "^^H 

" Hold joor tongiue. hnaBCT ! and, teQioe, where'sTOor BaACT?" 
*■ How do I know r" aaswEml the giii. pertly — ~ Go aiul tai 
•ot, if JOS want to inow." 

" i tdl yo what, Mbs Uaiy." Mid Mr- Martin, boldia^ Ub rafin; 
wittp owT due giri — " lH gire yoa the nnartest fli^i^ing tob e«c 
had in yov life, if yoa gWe me asy more of tout "unpadmre " 

" TiinJk yon V laid the ^. siisrply. — " and ilo ya« think TdV 
neb a fool aa Id let yoa ? — ^Two caa plaj at that guae, nv kao«. 
Mr. Martin." 

Hr. Hartia Ut Ma H^, to restrain his rwD^ dmlar, (or he wdl 
knew, it was bat vny bad policy fat his present porpoae, lu namil 
widi thia froiwnrd dunseL " Welt, well, Marj I" lud be. with ■> 
effort, "tellinewheTBlhieoIdladyia — oa I wont rery nmch lo see her." 
" Do yo« thoBgh ?" said Mary, jeeringly — " WkU. I'm sar c and 
what for. pf»7 i" 

" By G— !" (lud Martin, now io a trantendous piusioo — " If roo 
don't tell me thb imtant. 111 »trilce >-od to the earth." 

"Well, then. 1 will," replied Mary, hurriedly — "she's gonetO' 
Canw." 

" What has »he gone there for J" rannnored Martin. 

" To get »oiae storea," was the answer. 

"UtivtoUy aaked Martin, fixing his piercing dark eye apoB- 

" i— t— I — " »tSD)Tn(Ted Marj', ^^H 

" Yon, v)ial T' rejoined Martin. ^^H 

" I believe so." nairt the girl, composedly. "^^1 

" UiDpb !" muttered Martin. " Then I am misttken. Is jw 
father at Cmnp, too \" 

" No ! he'» gone to Ned Doylcy's." 

" Oh ! wdl — that'll right. Here, give him that, when he comet 
hock" — and he (hnut a small parcel into Mary'» greasv hand, left 
the hut. uumiilvd his horse, and rode as swiftly tawards Hobart 
Town, aa the broken natun.- of the road would let hini. 

Arriving at llobart Town, he sped qoickly down Elizabeth-streett 
and pmcGoded. at oticc to the Old Jetty. Here he entered a pablic* 
hijuse of n more rcsiieclalile kind, than was usual, nt that time, in. 
the town. Ho called for a gloss of bmndy — drank it. — passed 
throogb th" eniiimrin room, or "tap," and, crossing :t short yard, 
id a wirndcn ■killing, or shed, on the premises. 
• outer door opened nt onoc into the room, and, U he advaocedr 
' d piatol wns presented to hLe head. 
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^* Yon are on the alert, I see, Butler," said Mr. Martin^ as he 
fmshed the pistol gently from him with his riding- whip, and took a 
seat on a bench, by the fire. " Yoa might have gaessed it was no 
ioe, as none but friends, I thought, knew the spring of the door.'* 

" May be so. Mister Francis," replied Butler, " but it is hard to 
tell, who is one's friends, these ticklish times ;" and the man bent a 
rsharp and inquisitive glance on Mr. Martin. 

" You are right, Butler, very right ; but you may always judge of 
your friends by their actions, may you not ?" 

" Yes ! and our foes, too," answered Butler, coolly. 

" Right again, Butler — you grow wise in your wickedness ; but I 
have some news for you." 

'* That I shall be hanged, I suppose, before the month is out— eh. 
Master Frank ?" 

Not at all unlikely thought Martin — but he said " Hanged ! You 
hanged. — Pho ! — nonsense : What put that in your head, eh ?" 

" Jobson's split," said Butler, " and peached us all." 

" The devil he has !" exclaimed Martin, changing colour: *' all, 
did you say ? Are you sure he has blown us all ?" 

'* Us all ! What have you to do with it ?" Martin breathed 
more freely, and resimied his confidence. — " True, Butler, i had no 
hand in the Pitt- water job ; and so, of course, I am safe from Job- 
son's treachery. But where are your comrades ? Where's Neale, 
and Dufiy, Jones, Scraggs and Jeiferies ?" 

'* They are all out on a quest, but I expect them in every minute — 
can you wait till they come ? Your advice may help us, just now." 

** Yes ; — I'll wait a while, if they are not long ; as I have a job 
of my own in hand, that requires despatch." 

" And what may that be ?" 

" I want to plan a robbery, and throw the blame on a yoimg friend 
of mine." 

" What ! young Walton ? — How will you do that?" 

" Oh ! easy enough ; your mob must do it, and leave mc to fix it 
upon the youngster." 

" Is the swag heavy ?" 

*• Tol-lol — there's plenty of stores — tea, sugar, beef, pork, rum, 
and tobacco— enough to last you three months, and you may eat and 
drink, till you burst again." 

•* But how can we work with these cursed warrants out ?" 

" Listen to me. You must take the Bush — that, of course, you 
have settled upon. Well — now, they have scoured Pitt- water — ^both 
the upper and lower settlements, — that is as good a hiding-place for 
yqvL as any other. Now, you know my master's estate there. — Well, 
— you must rob the house, and I'll manage to bring Master Walton 
in for the business." 

*' Hang me, Martin," said Butler, with a grin — " you are a bigger 
rogue than I took you to be — but when is the job to be done ?" 

" To-morrow or next day. The youngster is now in Camp : he has 
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had a row mitb tlie Master, and has left him in a huR*. I am !ent 
after him to coax him to go back — but, if I don't make llie quarrel 
ten times hotter on both aides, my name ia not Francis Martiii." 

A quick footstep was now heard approaching, and Butler instantly 
advanced towards the door with his pistol in his hand. 

" Hav'n't you got a knife ?" whispered the more sagacious and 
craftv Martin — " that would taake no noise .'" 

As he spoke, the door opened swiftly, and a person, habited like 
an old woman, entered the apartment — " Lusky !" — A friend ! — 
Neale !" — said the individual, — and tlirowing off hia gown, bonnet, 
and cap, the man, Neale, stood before them. 

I must pause to describe this man, for in him is exemplified the 
inevitable and irresistible influence of vice unchecked, and passions 
uncontrolled, at aperiod, when the plasticity of the mind and heart, 
will atone admit of their eradication. Richard Neale was the son of 
a respectable tradesman in Birmingham, and he was an only child. 
His mother — a weak woman — and his father — a silly and imprudent 
man — spoilt their darling ; and at the age of sixteen, he was as 
accomplished a profligate, aa many young men of five and twenty. 
For hia poor silly parents, it could not be expected that he enter- 
tained much affection or reverence ; — nor did he ; all that he cared 
about, or coveted, were the means of hia own personal and selfish 
enjoyment. Prom the want of proper and salutary correction, he 
became acquainted with a set of loose and idle young men, who, in 
order to pamper their own appetites, administered to the passions 
of young Neale, and encouraged him to rob his parents, and obtain 
by any other means in his power, money and property from them. 
This career of sin and profligacy was terminated, however, by the 
commission of a crime by one of the gang, in which Neale himself 
was imphcated — the residt was, his transportation, at the age of 
eighteen, to Van Diemen's Land. 

On his first arrival in the Colony, Neale was assigned to a gen- 
tleman in Hobart Town, who, on account of the respectability of 
his parents, and his own delicacy of frame and constitution — for, he 
■was, in appearance, perfectly effeminate, — placed him, as a clerk in 
hia counttng-housc, thus exempting him from the severe and more 
degrading labours of prison-discipline. But this kindness was not 
more mistaken, than it was detrimental to its object. Had a proper 
and salutary control been exercised over the young man, and had he 
been rigidly secluded from bad company, he might have perceived 
his errors, and have turned from them ; as it was, however, the 
very reverse was the case ; for, freed, in a great measure, from re- 
straint, and permitted to enjoy a freedom and indulgence, perfectly 
incompatible with a state of penal discipline, the passions and crimes 
which were rooted in his heart, were fostered and encouraged, by an 
association with thoee, whose characters and example were peculi- 
arly calculated by an initiation in deep and desperate crime, to bring 
them to a quick and rank maturity. Neale, consequently, had not 
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been three months in the service of his master, hefbre he was de- 
tected in embezzling money to a considerable amount : — for this he 
vras sent to a penal settlement, from which he absconded with se- 
veral others, and was now, at the present period of our narrative, 
supposed to be in the Bush, with Butler, and the remainder of his 
confederates. I may observe here, that Neale was gifted with a 
considerable portion of natural talent, which, had it been properly 
and prudently cultivated, would have rendered him an ornament, 
instead of a curse to society : he had the germs, also, of more than 
one highly respectable virtue ; but the neglect of his parents nipped 
them in the bud, and supplanted them by vices, at once dangerous 
and detestable. 

" I have had a precious lark," said Neale, laughing, as he threw 
the habiliments of his disguise into a chest, that stood open ; '* I've 
been cheek by jowl with Duke Humphrey !" 

• " Dnke D— 1 !" exclaimed Butler—" What made you go there ?" 
" I'll teU you all about it," said Neale, taking a bottle of rum from 
the chest, and abstracting a considerable portion of its contents at 
one hearty draught. 

" It's the smartest spree I have had for many a day. When I 
went out this morning, with my old woman's toggery on, I went 
bang up Macquarie- street, turned down Elizabeth-street, up Liver- 
pool-street, and right into the PoHce Office. There I saw old Daddy 
Humphrey very busy in taking down the deposition of that nice 
fellow, Jobson, who has made a regular discovery of all dur hiding- 
places, and of this place in particular." 

" Why did'nt you tell us this before ?" exclaimed Butler and 
Martin, in a breath — and with evident alarm. 

*• Have patience, old Bully-boy — ^hurry no man's cattle — I'll tell 
you the tale presently. When I heard. Jobson telling his yam, I 
bolted, and went away right bang to my good old and most constant 

friend. Constable . I found him, luckily, in the Police 

Office yard, and just told him my tale of trouble." 

" The devil you did !" interrupted Butler, angrily ; " the more 
fool you, then." 

" Why, so, old Bully-boy, again ? I teU you what. Master Butler, 
if you don't let me tell mv story my own way, d — n me if I'll tell it 
at aU !" 

" Tell it, then, and be d d to you," said Butler, coolly re- 
suming a short pipe, which he had withdrawn from his mouth for a 
moment." 

*' Well, then, I told Constable my tale, and promised 

him ten pounds, if he would help us in this afiisur — ^he said, he would, 
— and I paid him the money." 

'• You paid him the money?" drawled Butler. — " Why, where did 
you get it ?" 

" Never you mind, my old Bully, I got it — ^paid it — and have here 
got a "pass" for the safe conduct of your unhallowed and wicked 
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(uund liiiiibelf a. beggar, at the mcinient he was calculating on reali- 
ling an enurmous profit on hie outlay. One mining scheme, to which 
bis attention had been drawn the mOst, bad been contrived by two 
obscure, but deep and designing men, mho after managing to get the 
greater part of the amount subscribed into their hands, decamped, 
leaving the unfortunate shareholders to pay the debts already con- 
tracted. Maddened at the thought of having indiscreetly, although 
innocently, brought poverty on hia mother, for whom he cared more 
than for himself, in an ei-ii honr he was betrayed into the commission 
of a forger}-, which was soon discovered, and brought home to him. 
His detection aud trial succeeded each other with extreme quickness, 
and the horrors of a puhlic esecution stared him in the face. Hap- 
pily this was spared liim, the sentence having been commuted to 
transportation for life, and after a short period of confinement, in 
that horror of horrors, the Hulks at Chatham, poor Dillon, with a 
heavy heart, set bmI for Van Diemen's Land. 

I need not endeavour to pourtray the feehngs of my schoolfellow. 
The consciousness of the disgrace which must attach to him, the 
anguish of being separated from his native country, and of being 
torn from the companions of his innocent amusements, the parting 
with bis mother, and all who had made life dear to him, must have 
embittered the sentiments of his heart, and produced intense misery. 
Often, while the recldess associates of his voyage indulged them- 
selves in the laugh, the jest, the appearance at least of gaiety, with 
a slow step, and drooping countenance, Charles paced the deck, the' 
bhghted tree in the midst of an nnscsthed forest. 

Shortly after his landing he was assigned to an up-country settler ; 
and although the work was not that to which he had been accus- 
tomed. Billon endeavoured to make himself useful, and succeeded 
so far as to gain the approbation of his master, who promised his 
endeavours and interest to obtain some indulgence for him. The 
kindness with which Mr. Smithaon treated him, and the different 
manners he displayed towards him, excited the envy of two of his 
fellow-servants, who, by false appearances, persuaded Mr. Smitheon 
to believe he bad contemplated a robbery on him. It was in vain for 
him to rebut the charge, he appealed to his former conduct, but it 
was useless, the proofs seemed to he conclusive, there was no es- 
caping, and again Charles suffered the ignominy of a public trial. 
His sentence was, a punishment of two years in irons, and under the 
control of a flint-hearted overseer, who, by the bye, are generally 
chosen from aclassnotedfbr depravity, and crime, he broke stones for 
the public roads, with a sad heart, aud many a time an empty sto- 
mach. This was more than be could endure, and one day Charles 
effected his escape from the gang, and remained at large for two or 
three weeks ; when apprehended, he suffered a punishment of fifty 
lashes, after which he never held up his head. In this condition he 
remained for upwards of eighteen months, when he received a ticket-- 
of-leave for having eaved tho Ufe of a eoldier. 
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Still the feeling of degradation haunted him wherever he went ; 
and although a portion of his money had been recovered, (the pro- 
jectors of the company having been seized ¥rith their booty upon 
them) which his friends forwarded to him, and which was sufficient 
for him to live on, he could not suppcct himself under the recollec- 
tion of the stripes he had sufiered, and he pined away until he ap- 
peared more like a skeleton than one of flesh and blood. 

Poor Dillon ! he is now dead — ^the victim more of the craft and 
cruelty of others, than of his own crimes, formed for every good, his 
course has been forced, as it were, into a widely di€erent channel, 
and the being to whom a character of honor, uprightness, and virtue 
should be ascribed, has died stigmatised with every vice. Peace to 
his spirit ! 

*K.* 
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The crowd hath now forsaken him — and fled ! 
Heart-sick he sinks upon his pallet bed, 
That man of sorrow ; in whose bosom Time 
Matur'd youth's error into manhood's crime ! 
What form beside him, fragile, yet how fair ! 
Bends down to tend him with a seraph's c^re 1 
Her thin, wan hand, shading the light away. 
That streams upon him with too glsid a ray ; 
That cold blue eve, that soft, yet bloodless cheek. 
Oh ! what a hist ry of the heart they speak ! 
Not thro' long months of suffering have they smil'd- 
'Tis the degraded felon's only child ! 
Still clinging round him, as the ivy clings 
To the lov'd ruin, whence its tendril springs ! 
Lingering, and loath to quit the dear decay. 
Till torn by force, or ruffian grasp away ! 

And she hath wept beside a mother's tomb, 
By sorrow hasten d to the mortal doom ! 
And one by one hath seen each sister-flower. 
The buds that blossom'd round the nuptial bower, 
Fall from the stem — shook off* by sorrow's blast : 
She lingers yet ; the loveliest — and the last ! 
Faded, indeed, and oh ! how sadly chang'd — 
Grief from her cheek its beauty hath estrang'd ; 
Yet still enough remains, 'raid this drear scene. 
To shew how bright that beauty once hath been 
In happier hours, ere shame had wash'd the rose 
With those sad tears that wreck the heart's repose ! 
She lingers still, lone star 'mid sorrow's night, 
'lo cheer the chaos with one ray of light ! 
To soothe the hours that yet remain to him 
Whose lamp of life is waning faint and dim ; 
To smooth that guilty sufferer's pang of death. 
And whisper freidom with an angel^ breath ! 
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PUBLIC MiiETINO, 

4. tHK Coum HUUSE. J«>-E S, 1B34. 

A lUlIe berore one o'l^lock the SheriH' 
look the Chair, and after a few minutea 
bad elapsed, lie cammencad Ihe pro- 
ceetlmgBby regdiag ttie Requieition, and 
tin reply thereto, which wore u follow — 

•'Sib, — We the undersigned, request 
fou will be pleutd to tanvene a public 
meeting of the free inhabitanta of the 
Colony, to take into conaderation the 
neceMity of addressing His Eieellency 
ihe Lieu tenant Governor, that he will be 
pleased to refute bit Bani:lion >o the in- 
troduction of any measure with the I.e- 
gialatiTe Council, which may have for 
tti objert, Bi^ limitation of numbers, or 
CMlrietion of"^ qualifications of a Jury, 
beyond that established by British law. 
it Ming avowed by the Attomej Gene- 
ral, that he proposes to reduce ihs old 
eMablishedBiituh number of 12 jurymen 
'" " " "' ' Colony.- ""' 



obedient servanU, 




J, H^CXErr 


J. Kelh 


J. Swi» 


J.Ddnn- 


H. Mrlvilix 


H.L.Mun.A. 


H. BlLTOM 


R. Keuh 


S. Brt»« 


T. W. Ro»L*N 


J. Brvam 


W. MunDocii 


A. D. Bhvan 


J. Bkic-cs 




T. RlCHAllDS 


T, M. FXNTOH 


G. ROBERISON 


J,B«Ll. 


T. A. LiscEi.i, 


R, W, LOANE 


C. B. Lyoys 


A, 7. Kemp 


W. Wilson 


C. CiHTWaiOHT 


T. HoBKi 


T. Htwrrr 


W. Bails 






ToThokab B«n 


NISIEE, Esa- 


fiheriffofVinUie 


en's Land, &<. 



should oppose tlie tioi 
other genlleman than the Sheriff', he bi 
'\a% the most proper person to B< 
Chairman ; be therefore moved, : 
amendment, that Mr. Bannliilei do 
the Chair. 

Mr. Gilbert RobertKin seconded tl 
amendmeat, which wad carried u 
mously. 

A. V. Kemp, Esq.. then row am 
— Fellow Colonisla — We are auei 
here this day. in consequence c 
Crown Lawyers having avowed ttiariM 
tenlion of refommending to the Gosen 
mem to reduce the number of tt 
From twelve to seven in Ibia Colour j 
twelve, weallltnow, baa ever 1 
aidered a number aufficient li 
us against the unlawful exercise of pom 
1 confess, when calling upon the Attn 
ney Geneial relative to the InaalT«.. 
Law, he did me the booor to place 1| 
my hnndi a letter, he was going t 
dress the Lieutenant Governor o 
subject. I RUB surprised i aJierreading 
it 1 exclaimed, "Oond God! Mr. Attor- 
ney General, are we then la have do 
liberty in this Colony — are you to have 
it all your own way V I returned to my 
lunling-house, and feeling indignant. 



Ion 






.3 fol- 



" In parauancfl of the above requisi- 
tion, I hereby convene a meeting nf the 
tnhabitaals of this Colony, at the Court- 
bouse, Hohart Town, an Monday the 
9th day of June nem, at 12 o'clock pre- 
cieelj, fcr the purpose of taking the mat- 
ters m Ihe requisition named into con- 
uderation. 

ThOH.B BlHMSTEtl., Shaiff. 

SheiifTi OJRce, May 22, 1634." 




HobarlTown, Feh. IB. 1834. 

" DeinSiR — 1 shall be obliged to yew 
if you will inform me, if I read "'' 
Insolvent Act in the way you 
be understood, namely, 

" That the creditor baa not 
Ig make a person inaolvent, but 
debtor lias the privilege to make hit 

" This appears to me so repugiia 
every principle of jufltice, that ' 
persuade myself to think that I 
your temporary Act rightly. 

"In regard to your proposed Jury Act, 
I have only to say, it shall have my un- 
qualified oppoeition, for I cannot con- 
aider live or seven men would afford the 
same means of obtaining an uninSuen' 
ced and impartial verdict, asiftbeJury 
was composed of twelve. 
Sir, your faithful Servant, 

" To Alfred Stephen, Esq, 
Attorney Genera L" 




2J6 DoTMKlif taielli^tnct. 

M>. Steplien wrulc in aiuwrt lu lliii, -inrj ilicnluieil Jp|icar>ilei>f4>ilt lt>i(ii> 
ami placed in une canicc of Ihe Jellei. lasolveni Acl, parlubng nfuiill)' thi 

Ibtl I wu Dut la causidsi it a* official ; inunedintely laiken iolo csaiiilctilMn. hi 

bol lliit beinj; a public quution. I bivB ihe relief of the Rierrsntile lalcratt; uul 

1 nghl to brtiiK it forward on thii occa- to thii diL-ct the merduLOte hiie ton; 

sioD : — ago written to His Euellencj Uw Lin- 

•• Davev StiMt, Fob.ai. 183*. ""•"" Govemoi dd the nibjccl. and 1 

,, „ „ , , , believe Hi. Justice Montagu icuci*M 

■'Mv Dt»« Si.i,-In reply W (he „^^„ „hen he -a. Aitoriey-Ctneial 

mintion put to me rcpecHnj .he l.le w prepueaMUf theiuilu.e ilodalio. 
(n«>I«nt Act, 1 h"« to .cm.nd joa, !■ i'Z\«,^, Sit. it i* <w unconxnoa 

lliat the law wa. lOlfoducetl only h, ths ,,,ing b™ fot p«*«u «ho uc in an la 

purpow of »l«f t» the oninerDn. mdi- „,^^ ^11*. w give a wattul of «• 

.Klual. th*n >urctiii[; wnpnaonmcnl (or »„„„ a week befaH the, «u»»dpa| 

debt, «,hJ con«quently. ,1 woald ha™ „^„J, ,„ , £,^„„rita c^ito.Vth.S, 

^ni .uperHuotu U> baveprovidcd lor the def„aJio- J] ,he oth« crmlilor*. whuA 

A-hlor. dLKharg*. on any ■ Mh«r appU- ^^^ij „af bappen it an In»lveot U» 

cation tiian hi. own. The An reUle». ,^^ p„^ ^^y panaking of 1*. 

a.y(m«<inDotiobcarittninmd.wlely ij„ktup.L»wl and Ubwr^e. myaa- 

10 The then ea«bnj cw«-.t can be ap- i^^,_ ^„^ ^|^^ ,„ ,hj. „^, ^ ^. 

nlind to tw other. But e.en rf .1 had ,ng theW if howevetil wero thoagb. 

liwa of a more etiemted nature, I be- ^ZiruUt 

liavr.. ynu w.11 find « would ha« bwn. ., i„ ^(,rd lo your opu>ion on the 

'" 'r>l*r' »',"""' lo'h* debtor, on hia j„„_ , Z, oblirtd u> dSre. w.thjou. 

ap|d,cal«>n alon. .tnctly m.ccordanca ^^^titig thai ^v.n Jury ilea wUl 

with tf.. ln«l«nl U. .B Enuland be »oh cou.ement thim fwel.fc W- 

■< U ho«™».t, It we™ thoasl'tde- i„g fo™,rda.ldo tothefuWr<ad™w 

sirable to introduce • ^-aenl and per- ^,^1 ot Ihia Colony. I muM >■« U«l I 
fnanonllnwlventUwiuwourCoIonua would look upon.uch an .braeiaBaef 
aynton,, 1 agm in iho op.™ on, which I „„ ci.il righ^ a. a prelude wmoa «- 

micrtain, Ihnnt .hould partnke eciuall, i^i^ ^^ Seveo^Mei. wtnUir 

the chamtM of a Bjmkrupi Uw, and „„?„ ^1;^^,^ ^„ •i.,,,^, i ^ „ , 

onab • aHke the ,r<rf.<*r 10 proruro an |^ ,„ ^„ „„ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

«]U«ldi«lnbutionofaswU, ailhedrttw. „„„, ire eiounded.— 1 am dtu ft, 

on lurrtodenna hia .11 for that putpo«. j^, j^^f^f sanax. 
•o pitman badiMhar^. Jl.F.Ka-i^ 

■■ With rcpect to my opio.on. com- .. t„ Alfred Siephen, K«. 
mcntMl on In the laMMWgiaph of your AitorBeT-Gencral." 

letter, that in lh« (Toloay. a Jury of Xo.,GeoUcmcn. ihi.eon««p«od«lM 

Mvan would be more coi,».n»nt Oj.u „ Oi. cau« of oar attendance Vntte 

twelve. Ibe; you to anderttand. that day. andanjmantbatha. EngtSili l**i 

Iheopinioii.howcverilrtmglyctileitained cireulatiog in hi. leini. willnnoitth* 

by m. 1. cmainlv no. moie alrongly m conat^tional law rf Jr»ltjjM>J 

"*"■ k" ^ 1, ?J""^ '"™"!» newn.ethodot««n-rev«d.«SS. 

M .uch > point, and, I .*avre yo.. in ,^ ™„,ed jf. by the d>»t«tkal S»- 

m«t .,.,*rl,. ,..r, ^ ^iK-r ».,, ,, |ic,to,'C(„,„l. I.'ttobcenduwdltal 

.M»i««.-I am yonn rety tw^y, ^^„ „„ (-rowo Uwym ihould itcom- 

f . r I- ,.""." "'""*■'- nwod laeh aa atalratlioo to our fifhM^ 

■loA.*.t,«np. t«i. Ara our right* evet W be kepi ni Acj- 

Toih», I replied — ,nrf. bccauM we nrem Ibe desRHM 

• IK>t,^ii l(,«i,. tri.. 2t. IHM. ,.il,=i„r..„i*n( the Moth« CooDtry. the 

■ '■■■-■•■. of whom ar« M aaJ 

.>.' raloBi>t^1 If welsak 





Oomeitic InleUigrnce. 
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. Buiiilut »«* (or Hiul a|;uiui 

Tiiil byJuiy in the Leijclalive AaeiD- 
bl}r, Geneni Boiuke gavi bu cutine 
vole in bivmiollbepCDpU. ( Hear, heac.) 
t hops CelDDel Aitniu. whea it rDmei 
to tho. nill foliow w good an enrnple. 
Arc mir ckildreoi lighu also lo be kept 
•■ »bair*Bce, becauie we emipaied to 
AcM sbDrea ■ God rorbid ! Lei (here 
be one law CatthebonilrBea. iHotbcr tor 
(be free ; and this Colony ii now ad. 
nncnd eaoagh to reipcctabLlily and pnt- 
Mitj, that this distincUaa should be 
dnwB. With the piiwoei population. 
*e hare bo ri^t In ioletlrre ; but at free 
we demaad our rigrbit of Trial by 
peen. GeDtlemen 



n 



oalatife joslice, and that Mr. Sicphen'a 
kw will not supercede that oF Black- 
Moaa's Comroentanet and Bnrs't Juatice, 
— we want none of Ihii theoretical justice, 
tlthough saactioned bjr his friend the 
^Licitor General. 1 now come to Mili- 
ar* Juries, and having been a oiiliUiy 
man lajrtelffor upwards of twenty yean, 
beg 10 offer my o[Hnion. Military men, 

" ""' "~ imbued with subordins- 

t deprive thenueWei of 
fbelingi, evenina Jury boi, there- 
1 amafopinioolhati Jury of twelve 
nttrts aie &r more praferaljle ID seven 
■iliCarjr men — more eBpeciolly so when 
Ike Govemmeat are concerned. 

!ilr. KetDp read Ihe first resolution. 
ud Mc. Meredith seconded it. 

"Thaltliis Meeting bai heard, with 
«ttrea>e alarm and ■pprehemioD, that it 
klhe inleotiim nf the Liw OScersoTtha 
.CtDwn to recommend to the Chief Au- 
Aoii^ the iDCroduction of a measure into 
tlw CMOnial Le^lalive Council, limil- 
mg and TeslricUng &« enslin; Jury 
.I«w, tbe adoplionof which measure will 
,lw moat dannrous to the liberties of Ihe 
iSBOple of this Colony. The Local Go- 
gnt posse uei such eilrundioary 
extensive powers, that in all case* 
- '.n tbe interest of the Crown may 



roK and jddres«d the Mecliog in 
following ^utleitiaalr and most e 
ptic raannet ^Fellow ColoaisU 
have tbe honor and happiness lo api 

Conslilalioa. 
hare been nddenly called upon to ad- 
dreuyou, havmg undentood Uial it waa 
the wuh of some thai 1 ahould preside at 
Ihe prcieni meetiag. ] have no dedie Id 
stipereede the worthy Sheriff, for 1 ani 
much happier at teaing him occupying 
the chair on the ptnent occanon. It now 
therefore, falb lo my loi to move the se- 
cond resolution. W« are met not 10 cany 
any political measure, but to eipre« 
(hose sentiments of attachment (u the 
brilish Constitution, which we have re- 
ceived from our foiefalben. and we are 
expected to transmit to poslerilT. Sudi 
a meeting a> tbi> motl give pleaiure lo 
every well-wiBbei to the Colony, to wit- 



imily a: 
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ieaadprDpeny, but also beio): 
sdoT men extent in number, assball 
1 place (hem beyond Ihr 
hof influence of any kind.' 

Tiie Sheiiff pulihe Resolution, which 

WtlluB Gellibiand, £»q. J. S., Ibea 



We hare been long 
coosidcred by the Home Government as 
keepen of convicts, and conaeqnenily 
nol entitled to our rigbu ; but tbe ai- 
vance of knowledge must in its proneas 
bring wilb it ihepomenioaoftiiase nghli 
to which we are endlled. It i* tme we 
enjoy some of the privileges of Brilona. 
I wish we enjoyed them all. (Cheen.) 
Vie are here assembled to enter out pro- 
test against any ionovalion which ii 
likely (o impair those rights. When Ire 
find men in power and influence pub- 
licly throwing outsenbmenls prejudicial 
10 our dearest inleretts, it is our duly to 
makeaiund. (Hear, beat.) li is the 
right of every free maa lobave a Jury of 
hia peen ( but becautewc live in a penal 
seOlement, we are denied those righti. 
itiy blood boils with indignation when I 
contemplate the iltempti of men to un- 
dermine and destroy our prirdegei. I 
have lived many years in tne world, aod 
my attachment to the CouititBtion baa 
encreaned with my age. Bui whal is the 
innovadnn with whicn we are ibreoteiMd 
— is it 10 reduce the numbei of the JuiT 

piirpnses which 1 wiB ■ 



Irom twelve 10 seven, we shall ni 
of their reduction from uvea to t 
from five lo three — from ihtoeto 
—and lailly, do away w 
gclhcr. The Allorney lioncral t 
■Uea bavc nothing mora u 4a Ik 





If the Ln'oman: 
cbc CrowB m ninikil W Jartn, * / 
ili*U ttii ludiiii; Wfwlii Jurv.'oT'rka 
Jury lAfn Btlf tr mmffUtd t* fin * 
trrjirl evnlrdni l« (IMV htb Jftiwft.' 
Wbvs mm in tbc bigluM offin ran ia- 
mIi Jttno. Ike Juria ouchl u tCFfo- 
UMBd. tad ftui Jsdgc wtucl) will illdw 
MoBcdulthc Crown to iikbIi i Jury, 
dOM noi dcKivt — njriJiiaki. (Cbeui.) 
Let enrfeelui^i Ik uwln the giiiduiCF 
qI eain uid dellbent^ iDdgmtnl, ihoiilil 
thvra bi9 m IhU uMmfaly id enem; lo 
Tral bjr Jntj, I hope he tmy netrr 
Mand there (pointiiiK la the dock). (A 
laugh.) If th«ra *hou1d be such in 
numy, let u« heu whal be fau lo tay, 
•tklltvonuit will be naielly of opinion. 
Wa otow wiwr titty day, and ihould 
ilia Alloniay fienertl bnng forward hit 
ii|tlmanu in tvppotl of ■ iliminulion nr 
ih« nuinbef of the Juty, he may pro- 
bably continre U( — (a laugh) we will 
howaver heat him with nupert and calm- 
n«a. (or Ihetc ari>, 1 iruit, manyio thii 
TOoni who will icfule bu alautnenta, but 
ahould Um iwa gnuimun Tie lelt in Ihe 
minoiity, » I am confident Ihoy will, 1 
wiah lh«injoyDMhciiiiiuitiiin. (Laugha 
and chran.) Whan I finicnierad Ihc 
Court, I did not ripcel to have an op- 

BiclDniiy of addmainjt the Mcotinir. 
[(. Kemp having milivd me to pieajdu 
inlhechati, I am hinpy nch inlenlioti 
w%t Btil parrird inlo tSei\. as 1 know no 
one in iheCo'ony maw worthy, ot wham 
1 Ml pMionally napprl u the i^hvriir. it 
— - la nlewnra to tn huii ariini; <n 
toHlfuil •itunliBU, mwhH-hbt 



■''^■"'' '""^ »o«-«. 
(be mis 'object •(ItnMfl^l^ Ian 

, potactly luiiiLd my Fellow CdnaB 
caa hive bWomopBaai oo t^ tabftcl [ 
1 IB petfcetljr coovinced whes Hu Ei- 
onleuy &t LiMUnni Cavemot bi 
the Addreai laid Mbfe him. bt wiS Nl. 
" Mdft IbtUd hv »o -ra. tr MH I 

fMott! tht viilia Bf ikt ■*«<• Ctbif' 
Wlitn Colonel Arthur aaee eorbufi- 
preaaioD of poblir eealinkeni — »bfB kt 
findc it it the wiah of llie conntiytoten 
well alone, bewillnotrefuae tben^aoL 
I eannol ail down without conpitaU' 
tine the whole Colony on the unniMl} 
■ndeoocord whirh ha* prmiled aiAa 
Meeting, and which noaoiinrty, <l boai 
interettt, •> men and biothen, in cbairi]' 
J, Dunn. £m|, wconded the Rewlt' 

The ShetiiTpul the lUaoluAon, wkiri 
waa Parried untnimoutly. 

Thomas llorae, Esq. — Mr.Chamiu 
and Pellow Coloaim.— fhe third Rm 

*»d ha* thumomenl (wen placfl in ■>• 
hands ; but pnfparad or uuptvpiied. ' 
cinnDl refuse >uch a tall. I au tn't 
— irulerd any man must betawhoko 
the love of llie rounliy, or oik apart •! 
palriotiam within bim. Some yetis i(* 
a Public Meeting was h*td in the MM 
rooni, when it wit said we ibould iMf* 
have anolhft Public Mt«bBg. 1 |n- 
phnicd we should — and hare w« ai* t>^ 
(Miile as coiulilutMinally a* we dalllM' 

•hall not allwlr to. Mr rondnnealka 

pt«»m oevanon will, oo doabl. be «•- 

- Mil. as tl was Wan , hut T will p 

"lib H. let the leMh I* w' 





■t1d< 



Dtoll that the ei 



th«« may bea doim.or ahiiDdi^d, who 
nay have ■ dilferenl opinion, and that 
H k expedient U> have apven isslcad of 
nnln ; bol I hope to shew them, that 
it ma it were expedient, it u not the 
■nating taw. Mr. Hnmetranedbnckd'e 
■^itRin at the Jary of twelve la ihe 
Dovt remote period f>f the Bntiah Con- 
— 'ion. He contiiiued.— We had Ihsl 
Liw leKlcd and bniMjht down to 
foTefathen, which we ought 
in with but with our blood, 
n Die recollection of ilII. that 






■evCD tnihops. The wneatton which 
ifcat verdicl produced, excited a shout 
•hich reachwl Trom London to Houn- 
■low, uid which uhimstely succeeded 
HI driving King Jameii from hia throne ; 
■od I hope that (ho ehoul of one ^neml 
enrtamation in favour of Trial hy Jury 
nay reMMind Fium one end of the island 
to Ihe other. Mr. Home read the Re»o- 

"Thalthe lollowingbeihe address: — 
"Maj it pleane Vour ExceDeocv— 
We. Ihe free' inhahiUnU of Van 6ie- 
inea't l-toi. in Public Meeting avetn- 
bled, beg leave to aubmil to Your 
Eirellencry thotwe have heard with ex- 
Ireme alaim and apprehe 



e LawO 



if Ihe 



Crown to letrommeDd lo Your KicelUocy 
Ibe inltoducbon of a measuie into the 
Colonial Lugwlature, Umiliog and re- 
auuiiog the exiiling Jury Law. the 
•dopting of which measure will be moit 
dangenu* to the liberties of llie people 
of Ihia Colony. 

" We rMpectfiilly submil lo Vour 
Excellency, that Ihe Local Covemoieni 
pOHtavauch extraordinBry and eilen- 
lovo power*, thai in all cbk» whete the 
inURMi of the Crown may b« affei-lKl, 
the mtbjecl can only look for aafely and 
protection by Juries posMssing not only 
nrftpendenrF of ptinciple and property, 
bnl aim being rnmpovd of tnrh nitrnl 
>nd nantbei, >« uliall he aullicient tn 
phcethem beyond Ihe reach nF inAiiRnrp 
•r any kind, whirh must eti't il Ihe 



heir safeguard and security. 
■■ToHinEicellency 

Lieutenant Governor Anfiui." 
1 did expect tman one would be pre- 
H-nt to support Ihe contanplatBd aJtera- 
1 did e»-pecHhai M " 

Dupposed thai Ihe 

ie subject — the liber^oftiie 

' ' " re with a Jury 

' f. " • 

jecl, Ihe peace ofaociety, and lut, but 
not least, the safely of Ihe Crown even ii 
St stBLke, For what purpose can the al- 
teration be made. Will, I say, the sub- 
ject be more secure! The 'press, Ihe 
Crown, or the peace of Iha Community 
benefitted by the altemtion! No! The 
only argunienl which can be made use 
of in brour of Ihe alterabon i) conveni' 
ence — that diabolical ergumeot which ia 
made use of by tyrants. (I will go no 
(iirther.) ^Applause.) Trace it which 
way you will, you will find as tyranny 
lias enirrcaMd, attacks hive been made 
00 juries, and ai the liberty of the inb- 
jecl eocreased, Ihe jnries have received 
additional protecdoa. It is not Ihefuel- 
in^ of a revolutionist, of a partisan, or of 
a bad tuhjeci, which leads mc to ■up- 
port this proportion ; but I believcfirmly 
in my own mind, my conacience tells mc. 
that a jury of twelve is belter than seven, 
because coutidence can be placed in Ihe 
larfier nomber. 1 will not pitch over- 
board Ihe experience of our anceston. 
that experience has proved that Trial by 
Jury is ihe very centre of ilie British 
Constitution — the liberty of the enbjeci. 
the liberty of the press, the security of 
the Crown, all depends upon it. It w 
with (his view, and not as a partisan, 
that 1 take up this queation. and I do so 
because 1 believe it is for the ([ood of 
all ^ if T am wami in the expression of 
my sentiments iinon this suhjecl. it is 
becaase I would, if 1 could, throw my 
very heart inio mv words. 

.1. T. Urllibran'd. Rtq. then addressed 
Ihe Meeting, as follows :— 1 ant unei. 

tncledly called upon lo second Hi. 
lorw's mol'on . 1 do nol ihinhil <|iiile 
right that two lawyers should be OOn- 
eemed in Ihe same resolution. {A laugh.) 
I ihink some of ilir counltj gsntlencn, 
of whom iheir are so many prownl. 
ought not only m M dowi wrf oy 
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" htti," " Itcir," but ihauld gel upoa 
ihcii Icet, and take iodiii active piitt ia 
ibis imporUiat buim«iu, and iliew us 
iheii opiDiooi pa Ihii occuioo. One 
ihiDg u qulle clear. 
(eiraon of ibe riglm, 
entitled lo enjoy ; we Uieiefoie ouglit 
doubly to oppose any enlreDchmeat upon 
the fen thai rumain. If we have only a 
ground fotmspicioD itial tbe Law Odicen 
of the Crown are about lo advUe tbe 
GoveroDient lo inCnn^ upon our rights, 
it u our Ifoundcn duly to sbew our de- 
lenniood hostilily. I admittbere is no 
magic in numbure, but it docinal follow 
tbatili«b«tlcrlohaTeKveii than twelve 
^multitude is pg«er. Vi'e ill know 
iJial twelve men will do wbatsii men 
will not, and 1 question whetber any 
til men Ibat could be empannelled, 
would date eive their verdict a> twelve 
men would do. 1 can &ay, boneslly and 
eooGcientiously , juries tbsl have aat in 
tbit box. bave often returned verdicts 
not tatiifactoiy (othe Court, but verdicli 
which have given satisfaction to ihe 
country. ( Sbauli of applause. ) 

1'be Sheriff read the Resolution, 
wbicb waa carried unanimously. 

Mi. Hemaley rose and said — Tbe ob- 
ject of this meeting is of too circum- 



the liberty of tbe subject is at stake — 
wbatit tbe inlentiuu of this innovation 1 
rannot conceive, unlen it be lo lord it 
over the community, by having a jury 
which would lend itatlf upon ail occa- 
sions. I need not point out to this At- 
lembly the ovils which would follow 
uulessthese proceetbnga had been insti- 
tuted ; and very great credit is due w 
tbe genllemen witb whom it originated. 
FeLIow Coloauts, lei ui not forget we 
are Englishmen, and let us. as such, be 
united, and endeavour to preserre for 
ourselrcs and successor* the original 
jury of twelve good men and true— to 
obuis this dtciiablc end. we uiu&l do 
■way with inimical private feeling, ihe 
■■d of >U ia r'^uirad who wUh well in 
their ateplod land, let pfisevsraDcn and 

neeliag, tlial the cruel aud uni^iialided 
infringemenli ol iho people's rights may 
be rhecked. Sceiniiby wliom tha move- 

idtiflWy. bv lluMijMiy's 



Atioruey Ceoeial, whune pooei m U 
IJolony IS tremcndoui. unleai we tn 
sufler, we must make one bnn and CD 
slitutional effortlo oppose manfully, l' 
iliey bereave us nol by liltle and lit 
of tbe few piiviliges, as Briliab >abJM| 
thai we slin poaaeas. 

Mr. U'atchom rose and said, I her W 
remark, that tbe Atiomey General nas 
a very good argument against yon- 
Gentlemen — Looli at the Cape of GukI 
Hope. Tliete the juries are constilnlail 
of seven, (hisses and shouts were btui 
from all quarters) because it is not pos- 



sible to tind m 
dcrstand the ' 



isjur 



English language, (i 
ing, who conBideied 



;soM 
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Watcborn was advocating the reli 
of the jury, woulduot allow him ' 
ceed— jiiiMS and she 
all quaiters.) 

Air. Gellibraud rose and eapli 
■Utiog, that if ihey would only heir 
what Mr. Watcborn bad to say, they 
would be satisfied with his view of IM 

Mr. Walchorn. — 1 only wanted Is 
put you on youi guard against an a^ 
meol which mightbe made use ofaganu 

£iu. At the Cape they are almoat all 
ntchmen. (Loud cheering.) 
1'be SheiilTtead ibc resolotian, which 
was earned unanimously. 

Caplain Read nee and propoMd ibi 
following resolution : — 

"That the foUowu^ be the Oepii- 

T. Hob:<» IJ.TnoaptAH 



J. Dons 
A. F. KekI- 
G-MinaoiTa 
G. F. Run 



T. H»w,rr 

J.GniHT 
I J.T. GaLuniK* 
I J. G. BMioaa. 



Mr. Ifome.— 1 ihall feel il as a nnlter 
of kindnew to allow my name to be witb- 
drawn, as miae will do no good. 

The Sheriff put the resolution, which 
was carried unaiumously. 

n.Uellibnnd.Esq.— TheunaaimitJ 
which has prevailed on the occaBoD, » 
a proof thai we must succeed — kUMb 
and hearts joined in this one conaM 

been heanl — not one heart has been but 

enough lo eiprei 

valuable and long ■ 

sboHld be rnvKM. 

the Meclinf auUtOMc tbe ShuJt I 
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-si^ the petition, ia the name of the as- 
aero bly. 

Seconded by W . Butcher, Esq. J.P. 

W. Gellibrand, Esq. moved, that the 
Sheriff leave the Chair, and that Mr. 
Kemp take it. 

Siiconded by Mr. J. T. Gellibrand. 

Mr. Kemp m the Chair. 

J. T. Gellibrand. Esq.— Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen, I feel much plea- 
sure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bannister, for his very able and im- 
partial conduct this day. Those who 
know Mr. Bannister, well know that I 
do not exaggerate when I say, that I be- 
lieve him to be as honorable and as good 
a roan as any in the Colony > and al- 
though he has had painful duties to per- 
form, to my knowledge he has frequently 
incurred personal risk, rather than put 
the humblest individual to unnecessary 
inconvenience : he has, as far as he ho- 
norably could, studied the interests of 
all. 1 will not draw a comparison be- 
tween this gentleman and the individual 
whom he succeeded; (Cheers) but I 
will say, that whoever may succeed Mr. 
Mr. Bannister, will find great difficulty 
to gain as much public approbation. 
(Cheers.) One thing, I beg, may not 
be lost sight of — hitherto the Sheriff, at 
the public meetings, has claimed to be 
' Chairman as a right; but this day it has 
been shewn, the people have a right to 
choose whom they thmk proper : this is 
a precedent I hope the public will recollect 
as we may hereafter have a Sheriff, who 
may not be so popular as Mr. Bannister, 
and who may remse the right of choos- 
ing the Chairman; I, therefore, pro- 
pose — 

" That the thanks of this Meeting be 
returned to the Sheriff, for the prompti- 
tude with which he convened it, and for 
his upright and impartial conduct on the 
occasion." 

Mr. Thompson rose and said, I bee to 
second Mr. Gellibrand's motion, and to 
congratulate my Fellow Citizens on the 
proceedings of this day — proceedings 
which will prevent a measure from being 
carried into effect, which would have the 
tendency of dividing the community into 
two classes, having jarring interests; 
between whom there would exist con- 
tinual heart-burning and strife, and 
which would be degrading to the one 
without halting tlie other — but would 
iKm tbc one into a self-constituted and 



petty aristocracy, in whose hand* would 
be placed our lives, our liberty, and our 
fortunes. We have now declared our- 
selves to be of one soul, one heart, one 
mind, and who are they who would op- 
pose the will of a whole community ? 
VVhoever dare make the attempt shall 
assuredly fail, and fail with diserace^ 

The Sheriff then rose and said — Gen- 
tlemen, I should be very insensible if I 
were not to feel and express my sense of 
the honor you have conferred upon me. 
What 1 have done, and which you have 
been pleased to approve of, has simply 
been what I consicler the proper execu- 
tion of the duties of my omce. I cannot 
help expressing my gratitude of your 
approbation. 

The Meeting was dissolved, when 
Mr. ifcmp proposed three cheers for the 
Meeting, whicn was most rapturously 
given. Mr. Gellibrand, semor, pro- 
posed three cheers more, and tlie punlic 
went on cheering for five minutes. The 
Court was crowded to excess with the 
most respectable people in the island. 
We noticed among others. His Honor 
the Puisne Judge. 

We have been obliged to contract our 
Domestic Intelligence, on account of the 
report of the Public Meeting, at the 
Court House, on Monday, rae 9tb of 
June. That meeting, conducted in so 
temperate a manner, has exhibited the 
feelmg ot the community at laige in fa- 
vor of the old established number of 
twelve for a jury, and will, we doubt 
not, be productive of a good result ; for 
however predisposed our rulers may be in 
favor of any particular measure, we feel 
assured they will not carry it in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the whole Colony. 
That which ha» caused no little sensa- 
tion during the month, is the trial of 
Major Lord, the unaccountable circum- 
stance of Deputy Assistant Commissary 
Roberts being on the jury has given rise 
to the animadversions of the Colonial 
journals. Only the day previous Hi» 
Honor Judge Montagu discovered a 
Commissariat Officer on the jury, and 
would not allow the trial to go on until 
his place in the box had been taken by tt 
military officer. The facts are very sin- 
gular, and various conclusions may be 
deduced from them. 

By the GasttU we find the ports of 
Hobart Town and I^auncestoa an 
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diAnhl, lltt luiiin-i <.viii|Hi>catli*i<oatti Xonh w( U«* ) , , 

ul Van l)MTii>in'*[.iDil, oitmditiir hilf ■ i-ludinf dl ^peMoii i*hBiil]n>(4 

InKun lluin any pari ot the ihoro. ill »f lilHmlf M Jig mm wBh. ^ 

Imiboura, rouIiMuU «ik1 rmki, lylttg Mr. J.W.VM.lkat < 

IwloHo th* Noril. hod ol Mu:<]uiriii " Collenw of Sanh." 

ll»bniir,«n>IC*twToiiFville,*Dd iiluiln ijctrriHl en«nir*grDWi . 

tu llix ftiiulli a( ihnM pmo, iMpM^IitwIy, lit b» Utcljr Knl ■ bfge «ltM 

iiiiiludlniaUUii dttHndtnt Ukndilvln; Mr. AyLon, of iti« [loy*l Gardi 

HiuUi nit Uuiiuln 4'JJinrr«i*mill>. the Kcw, a* likevne l» the Royal I 

|>uii uf LaunovMiin iiaaiptiM* In JiLc Socielf. Geotleinen withlng v 

in*nn*>, wilhin hiilt ■ Imbuc of Ihii hume ■ cooiplele " 8or" of tl 

ttuin, all liitliiiun. nmilHnKiU, idiI will do well lo be in 
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iv\*.--JtptftiUt,'i.—Lt\lUrUnarr il ia peihapt Ihe btu in tb« year. Pii' 

ViMtMV* ha jtlCH^Iuufi littiu»>w. aiHl inlo (be ijiuuuil lucli ruuioga w nuj hi 

m»\mn, «K*ii>«1vr thr WMlhri will yri- icquiml (or incieuiing the muner^ ti 

«iA, M»d hKmi il>l<w«Na«. ithich niil Tine*. gouHibcrriea, cuironb. Ut. In 

W Wat mUmh. Iw 1*4) tod pl*aly of (cncnl, iIii'M i> liitle diffeienix in ikc 

WfA ttwaM k« koiMMMj, aoJ in rt- orcupaoom of Mat, June, aod Jnl;, 

|iiUMIi( kit Rr«v«ft. TkrjF aeithn o[ iliem male much ihow. 

lh»>H*-'TW<.- - 1>M* af all sMta may aad >t< tl«y alford ample occupatMO » 

I IM ftiMWt * (w ganbnei. 



JoM «.— Ttw tekMMt Admnl Gi- 

»>i»\Wmw»«>—*m««.f>«M»»,kT. Jm* S.— TW tunc ] 
>«M t, tv A«wi -r I II »(»«^«. 
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J FEW WORDS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF TUtNGS. 



t miere has occurred in Ihe public mind, what the French call a ' 
which will work its way in the Colony, either for good or 
, wkliout the intervention of anything' like a medium. Matters 
e oow arrived at auch a height of hazardouE — nay — perilous pro- 
, that they cannot stand still and stagnate : — onwards ^ey 
it go. — involving in their impetuouB and overwhelming course, — 
I deep mountain -lake, bursting suddenly nnd swiftly from its 
f obstacle oppoeed to their progrcsf. And what has 
i restless and convulsive state of things ? Not one 
, most assuredly, but many, — and those, various ; and if we 
r mind — which we are in duty bound to do, honestlj 
L caadidly — we do say. that the people themselves, by diven 
_ ind absurd acta of conduct, have brought upon their ow? . 
Ik the evils, under which they are now suiTering bo severely. 

s implanted In the breasts of the inhabitants of thb C_-._ 

K atren^ predilection for discord and contention; and, untul 

e memorable public meeting on the Jury Question, unanimity''^ T 

It proceedings, was as rare a* it was requisite. To this per- 1 

I spirit of discord and disturbance may we attribute many ^M 

Huter«. under the weight of which, we arc now bowed downl'V 

if the people had united heart and hand in one grand and leadinfll 

f of general amelioration, we should be now in e. stale, vei "" 

t to, and fiir more beneficial, than, that which we are eon .. 

I to endure. And to what has our foUy and heedlessneii | 

To a very pretty situation, indeed ! The trading in 
It of the Colony, — as ■■ he who runs may read," — is bottomed oi 

e foundation ; the resources of the Colonv are all bu 

XVII, 2 o 
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tirlvil it|i, null wlllirrril, wlul«. lu augmfot wdiridniU i 
Imllviiliml |irivntU>ii, evwy »nv«i«ry of life u ~ 
wa iitHli* ■uiHff-Pst'cUfiil. When wt used to r 
v[ thf lili«*ili|t* *<i<) IWDffiu tu be dcri«wi froa 
Itl^iliy rIuhv*. tou- hmuti wrr« flkdifened witk < 
tvAttm HiM IW ntviun ivji.turwl gmuly at die kbi^ ^ 
thMH (tt tl^* t't\>)M*ii (Nuwibatt. Sane, it » tt«L i 

ItMHik*! »ttll UH«t MMVIUUW rS:pKlUMII8 UBpIv 

W« »(W ^ 

V<M l,«(w«k. vmA ««t 111. HI nb^^'yiii »«.W^ 
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meaiiE uf impnivcTnent. on llicir arrivul. Ilicy come hither, jioor in ] 
pocket — poor m resources — and as poor, many of them, at least — in: 
mteUect and energy. Expecting to find, in tliis £1 Dorado of the | 
aouthem hemisphere, all their bright anticipations realized, 

I emerge, by a single stride, aa it were, from a alate of want and po-> I 
TCTty to Etctual competence, they discovered, when it was loo lato., V 

^ Omt disappointment and their destitution. The small stock of energy! I 
which they possessed, is now completely destroyed, and, bewailing. I 
their folly, they serve only to swell the crowd of the discontentea. I 
and repining, and to add to the number of those deluded creaturea^ f 
who have so much reason to curse the cupidity of their deceivers.i 
That this is not an over-charged descriptian of the majority of emi-, 1 
gnnts, with which the Colony ha.s, of late, been encumbered, everyi f 
candid person must admit ; and is it not plain to ^e, then, that thv, I 
iaflux of so much unprofitable, aswellaa unproductive material, must \ 
vary much aiTeet the well-being of the country ? For, how differenti I 
ft atale should we now be in, if, instead of these destructive shoaliF, I 
(tf pauper emigrants, men of capital and intelligence had so largely, I 
iocreaeed our free population '. That this has not been the c 
oar own fault, and wc have nobody but ourselves to blame. If. iii*r| 
•lead of quarrelling, like angry curs, about a bone, and bothering M 
ooraelves with political absurdities, we had unanimously resolved to. f 
pursue the best means of improving and advancing the most bene-. 1 
&aal interests of our adopted country, we might, by eliciting new,, 
resources from, or throwing tlie same into — the Colony — have, 
rivalled Sydney in prosperity and affluence. In the miserable statQ 
chat England lias been in, many, very many respectable personal 
would have come hither, as many have gone to Sydney and else- ' 
where, if they could have been assured, tliat the Colony was a fit, ] 
and proper place for their reception. 

But, it may be urged, this we would have dune, but the Govern- 
ment would not let us. We deny this, at once and decidedly ; be-, 
cause it is well known, that the Goiemmeut, even for its own sake,. I 
would, — ns, in many instances, it has done, — eucom'age that courMf. 
which is best calculated to advance the Cnlimy ; for, bound up as it I 
is with the interests and welfare of the governed, it would naturally, 
adopt those measures, which were best adapted to the common weal. I 
But neither this, nor anyothtr Government, possesses the virtueof in-, j 
^nihility ; and the share whicli its measures may liave had in pruaf ■ 
dnoing the evils, which have fallen upon us. must have been caused. I 
by tui error of judgment, and not by a wilful pen ersion of. it, Fat^ ' 
ther all, whnt especial act has this Government — of ittftf — ever 
done, tending to induce the present state of things ? Ry whnt 
measure, or series of measures, hns it brou^rht us into our present 
forlorn •itualiou ? We defy ils bitterest enemies to point out a single 
t which can implieatc the Local Government, as llic cause of 
CM. Wc do not say ihic, fiir the nierp sake of cnlogizing-l 
F^defending individital", who*c public conduct, as far as th' 
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is coitcemed. re^iure oeithcr ; but vtc do so, in order tu puinlfl 
the ml' cauH, with a Tiew to a true and real remedy. No a 
mispect uf of &ny political bias : we speak our mind openly ' 
side, pointing out errors, where errors exist, infiicting censure, wherf 
it \& required, and, on the same strict principle of candour and im- 
partiality, dispensing praise, Tchen it ia desen-ed. Our object b 
general utility, at a time, when. Heaven knows, the united eoei;^ 
of all should be exerted and put forth for the public welfare. Thoi 
iirc not times, we repeat, when men ehould be divided : unanimit* 
should be the watch-word and guiding- star of every man, that reslly 
wishes well to his adopted country : and this unanimity, instead of 
being waeled in squabble* with the Government, ihould be dinctni 
and eserted towards our own moral and physical improvemeDt, ud 
towards the attainment of those rights, which, a« free people, "c 
are entitled to hold and to enjoy. 

The state of parties, however, as now existing, almost forbids 4 
hope of this desirable consummation. Men's minds are fearfnlly 
shaken, and a series of events, treading closely upon tlieheeltof 
each Other, have served to inflame them to a pitch of excitement, 
never before equalled Awe If. in the direction of these events, ow 
rulers have exercised a power beyond their authority, the people 
would be fully justified in objecting to it : but should we not &il 
ascertain this fact ? Should we not calmly, dispassionulelv. buf 
firmly and resolutely examine into the matter, and find how Ux. il 
at alt, our rights have been invaded, or our privileges infringed— 
always recollecting, that the Government, under which we \iixt 
voluntarily placed ourselves, is the mere agent, as it were, of t 
higher power, and, consequently, amenable to that power for all iu 
acts and deeds ? But while thus amenable, we mnst remember. 
alio, that in its operation, it is materially controlled, and, in fkct. 
directed by the superior power in question, which, unfortunatelv for 
us. p083eB»e3 a most convenient ignorance of nearly every litiof 
connected with us. It is this ignorance — perverse as it is pemicioiit, 
which — we have declared over and over again, is the cause of ih* 
curious anomalies, which conslitnte the laws, by which we arc go- 
verned : and so long as we are considered the keepers of conricts, 
so long shall we he ruled accordingly. 

Knowing this, and knowing, also, that there i^ bnt one right way 
of obtaining a reniedv, is tt not strange that ne should be m in- 
fatiintcd with pergonal politics, as to waste and fritter awav, in truK' 
l»ery disputes, those energies, which ought to be directed, and which 
ukight W very easily directed with success, to the attainment of all 
that we rrquirr .* Besides, if we consider the effects which this w|al 
nf union — this caqiing and snarling and quarrelling — ] 
hot inlcretls. in the ei ■■* of the Home Government,^ 
nwothw inducemi^nt. arid that * ''"T strong o 
nviipwralion N\T«n m\t*\ p>« «'"» v ' 
aw (ifiatvrcil by r\Trv xrv^-l l" 
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rrit'ulauB cuinplaints. ^ilutenicntB eiiiggcriili^d, aud u^airrliuiii 
/aunded, and, therefore, untenable ? indeed, iudecd, tbLe uiiBteudy. I 
utd agitated state of tbiiigs ia tnorc lim-tful to the Culony, iLun can 
well be imagined ; and, we know, from the very best HUlliority, that 
It constitutes a ver}' Bolid detriment to the emigration of beneficial 
Bod UBefitl individuals. We have already adverted to this fact, a» 
well as to the diatresBed state of the Motlier Countrj', ae a mean 
materially influencing emigratiou ; but in what respect or degree haa 
rtw Colony been benefitted by Ibis favourable circuraataace ? In 
not a particle of either : on the contrary, it has been positively de- 
teriorated. Rvery thing, in truth, seems to conspire against the 
acceedon of respectable and advantageous emigrants. The discon- 
tbnance of the regulation, relative to the graaXmg of land, has de- 
terred nimierouB cojiitaUsts from coming hither, while we ourselves 
iaatead of devising and exercising some plan to counteract the evil 
tendency of this measure, have done all we can to add to its mischief. 
If we glance at the proceedings of the Engbsh Emigration Com- 
mittee, the majority of their exertions bus been applied to the ei 
I conragement of jjaujwr- emigration. In a " Report" now before u 
^fte have abundant evidence, a£ to the kind of persons, to whom the 
Rome Govermncnt anxiously extends its fostering assistance. Scot- 
ch weavers appear to be objectH of peculiar consideration. From 
e examination of Joseph Foster and James Little, two working- 
ivers of Glasgow, we learn, that they (the general body of these 
r operatives) are sometimes working eighteen and nineteen hours, 
r day, and even all night is quite common, one or two nights ii 
le week 1 and on the calculation made of the wages, after deducting 
t necessary expencca of machines, &c. they will not amount to 
gore than from 4k. 6i/. to !». per week. The principal subsistence 
eavers is oatmeal and potatoes, and probably a little salt 
T something of that kind — but a number have not a suffi- 
Riency of that. From the testimony of another witness, we find, 
n the coarser fabrics, the utmost extent of wages was 3s. 6rf. 
r week, working sixteen boars per day ! In Irdand, the poor 
priest-ridden, ignorant creatures, are infinitely in a more deplorable j 
mdition ; and thm- misery is increased by the absence of that moral. \ 

aint, which so especially cbaracterizea the poor of Scotland. 
Lnd these are the emigrants, more particularly encouraged and se- 
ted by the British Government to improve this Colony ! That 
ftiey woiild seize with alacrity and joy upon any means, which would 
j)le them to change their condition, even for a shade of ameliora- 
n, is obvious enough ; but, let us consider, for one moment, what 
rpuld be the consequences to a ship-load or two of these poor 
SretchcB— say one from Scotland and one from Ireland, with two or 
! hundred in each — were such to arrive in the Derwent just 
It would reduce the price of labour, cries the Economist. 
JVfluld it ? — And what benefit would ensue from that f Surely 
, where there is monri/ to pny ihfin, are low eaough alreitdyu. 
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corupared with the high and udvancing price of provitiona. And 
how ought we to luuent, that the Colony should be in such a ilatt, 
as to reuder positively trightful an expectation of such an arriril! 

It may seem, perhaps, that we have laid too great a stress upon 
the influence of eroigration, as regards the welfare and prosperity of 
the Colony : we do not, however, think so ; nor, do we believe, will 
our readers, npon mature and deliberate reflection ; for, after all. on 
argument tends only to show, that it is the waot of money, wUd 
produces our distresses,* and that its introduction into the couDt;y, 
by emigration or otherwiBe, would, as a matter of course, materiillj 
lighten and dissipate these distresses. In order, however, still far- 
ther to elucidate this subject, it may not be irrelevant to add a fc» 
observations on the present system of employing what money ■• 
have, by means of loans — in other words, on the Utitry Lmet. 

When we consider the deeply impoverished state of the Uludi 
the question of money-lending affects, either directly or indirectlf— 
either as lenders or borrowers — almost every person in the Coloaj; 
and its influence upon our present condition must be wide, exten^vr. 
and powerful. We are, upon principle, opposed to any reatriclioii. 
upon the lending of money ; and this for several reasons. LooViag , 
at the operation of the Usury Laws, now in force at home, we lit 
induced, upon every ground, to pray for their abolition : tUey do no 
good — nay. tbey do much evil — and are perpetually evade'! at •" 
immense expense to the borrower. We could detail a hundred wavt. 
in which the moat perfect and secure evasion is lo be aceomplished ■ 
it is suflicient for our purpose, if we adduce one or two. The most 
common mode is that of the purchase of annuities, and the univer- 
sality of tliis practice is so well known, that it needs little comment. 
A man receives a sum of money, and, in consideration of this, he 
gives the donor an annuity of, perhaps, ten or twenty per cent, per 
annum, paying, besides, the law expcnces on the transaction, anil 
the cost of the insurance of his life, thereby consigning, at a certain 
period, the principal back to the lender, after having paid him xn 
eiorbitant interest for the use of the loan. There can he no morr 
effectual mode of making n loan at a high interest than thi? ; but if, 
as might be ui^d, it should be deemed expedient fur the legishitore 
to put a stop to this practice, there are still other plans left, which 
might be resorted to. equally eflectual. equally oppressive on ihf 
bt>rrowcr. and not lo he prevented by any prohibition short of that, 
which should suspend all the intercourse between man and mno. of 
which money is the instrument. Of such a description ie the plu, 
so notoriously frc<iuent, where the lender, in consideration of the 
loan, compels the borrower to take goods of him at inordinate price*, 
liy which means, he frequently procures for himself an iiitenr^t at 

* llwMRirtthalruliou*, ihil *hr tbt* raux, of tbr tnemiir tnA <rhc<ls>l' 
wip«ti«B. whirh h» ommil ib ScMlaad aad Inlaori. tbonU nov t,amm 
htirilv ujma ttii> roloDV, *tiirk hw ««naMljr had lit ibut «f p*uprt v 





t has been urg^d, that Bmall traders and nierchiuits are protected 
a the extortion of money-lenders by these laws. To expose the 
fallacy of this — if, by protection, is meant anything beneficial— it ia 
snfRcienl merely to contrast the situation of the small trader, when 
under the protection of the laws, with his situation, when deprived 
If their tutelary assistance. The credit of such a man is indiflerent. 
ltd he cannot raise money on the same terms as the great merchant, 

■ ss the landed proprietor. When, therefore, the rate of interest 

■ these, is ten [wr cent., it ia twelve or fifteen to him, which is, 
ieed, only a fair remuneration to the lender for the additional risk 

DBpital. And so it is, when there are no restrictions. He 

U habitually give more than parties in better credit, and on these 

, he will be able to raise money, whenever he requires it. 

a tradesman, without credit at either of our Banks wanted 

i raise a sum of money : it would be clearly useless for him to trv 

o ffet ahill discounted at those establishments, or, indeed, anywhere 

yiK, at ten per cent. Now, grant him the friendly, the fatherly 

protection of Usury Laws, and with what a boon you bless him '- 

Ten per cent, interest will induce no person to trust him with a loan, 

fiar at that rate capitalists can employ their money in securer quar- 

llBre, and no one would dare to receive more, for fear of the penalties 

^the laws. What then, is to be done ? He must either have the 

be ruined, and the choice is not difficult : he raises the 

matter at what sacrifice. The money is procured, either 

f an evasion of the laws, or. as ia more frequently the case, by the 

e of goods, (by auction, probabiy, J at a loss, almost ruinous. In 

^er case, the rate of interest is infinitely more, than he would be 

r the necessity of giving, were there no restrictions. The in- 

inces of sacrifices of this nature, in consequence of the laws in 

e at home, during the years of panic (18*25-6) when almost all 

k trade, were to be ranked amongst the needy, were innamerable ; 

I stated in the House of Commons, by Mr. John Smith 

d others, that in the course of December, 1823. money was raised 

}j the sale of stock, at a sacrifice equivalent to an interest of seventy 

reighty per cent, per mmuni And yet the laws ore said to pro- 

Kt tiie indigent ! 

TThe pernicious influence of the Usury Laws was never more for- 
t&y illustrated, than during the period of distress, to which we have 
' it alluded. It is well known, that this distress, began by a scar- 
y of money in the City. In due time, as the scarcity increased, 
e impossible to raise money on bills at the legal rate of in- 
rest. Then were seen the struggles of the needy to procure it in 
^nnry ways ; the timid became alarmed, and withdrew their 
ipitalB from circulation : credit was destroyed : the difficulties of , 
! embErraesed were encreased, and hundreds sank under thci 
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•llraotnl fre*li •anpltM, br ibrearing Ma c ii cw laii op. shtf hd jr 
vHfualy Im-ii lumniuL lluw wo«U irenber* ttf to nni iig obw- 
iiMiiU tiavc lw«ii Miiipurud. sad creds 1mt« irrorncJ mnaJBe^ b 
wu, ti) fiu'l, in tliin vrtj wa*. thaH die crims ««• met at Rgaitm^ 
Mid ulbvr iriniiiiinvifil citie* on the maiiaeni. -•rhcrt Uie me rf db- 
txiiKlt ulvMioeil lu ten per cmt.. renained so for a few da»— ad 
llltiii, lt> utlrnatiiifl large tuppbei of caili. it «>• again drpretMil » 
lU furiiuir lr(i>l, 

ll ia true, l)i*.\iiii(l all ilinpute, tliat whatem- tends to intofcn 
wXh Uia ilixlributiuii of capital, tcndi to diminisli in producdoeMa. 
ami m, OicivhxT, detrimental : and it is apon this principle, llm 
wtv (m^ Jualifieil in layiaff. that a ivgulation. nhich prerenta M( 
paai.t (i\»n rutjiIuyinK his capital as lie like», and \rhen it b mM 
|>ir>iliii'livK i and In deny Biiothtr party the privilege of paying a hlgk 
xiduf t>tt i'«)MtaJ, when lie knows it is worth as much to hmi, it u 
mlMiKU* iv^lHliun. It ii iiijurioue in two respects: — first, in to &r, 
a* M |W>'V\«iita iwii iiidiiidunla from acting agreeably to their own 
iiwhwaliMHa, wUirfi m a direct hardship to them; and. secoodlf, 
fcwwMif' tlii> ptiMio n ilr]wivi.>d of the benefit of the increased pro- 
4M4t\\->m«^ tt^roh A i* fair tu presume, the capital urocld puasew. 
M T«»|(i).iv«l >iy ttw partT, who tnani&sts a dcare to obtain it. 

NV'^Av h««w\'«, we )»»iv endeaToored to shew, that the I'suii 
^iwi. tiN ttmitw^f *»d cnrtailinjc the rirculatioa of capita, are pcei- 
t<V(4\ ((tiKitfw tn a tTMlims caimnunity. xre must, in conunon witli 
«»>y^ W<*M<M n-nk. Kft itifi ovT wm* in loitd todigpstiini agatnrt tiif 

WW*, ^Mte <w* rf tti«r w»* riWs, as it were, tltrar last Atf J 
M^HXt «t«<a. • mw. «*M>. fttAiiv by Us bonl wiB. like Sbytod. 
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in the liope, th«t wliat^er regulations may take place, as to legal- 
izing the rate of interest, tbc utraoet eaution should be used. ■ ' 
regards the extent and nature of any prohibitarv power. 

Another subject, of dreadful interest to all of ixs, and, espcciallj',^ 
I in our present condition, is the enormous and eiiorbitnnt amount of! 
J«w expenses. These are perfectly frig-htful and ruinous, and have J 
very swiftly accelerated the present state of things. There appeal* J 
to be neither limitation nor reason in them ; a compartitivcly triQin^^ 
deM, 18 speedily doubled, and the unfortunate debtor's ditlicultieiT 
enhanced in the same proportion.* But. independentiy of the ac T 
tual means of expense, we view the power vested in the hands olT j 
the lawyers, as excessive and highly oppressive. The opportunity j 
and means of annoyance, even to positive ruin, which are thus po»- ' 
seased by them, are, in our estimation, intolerable. We t 
speBkiitg of individuals, but of the aysteni, — and. sure we are. that ' 
a diminution of its charges, and a limitation of its powers, would b«' "• 
attended with no small advantage to our distressed community. 

We have many other topics to diBcnss, connected with the eobjecfe^ 
efthis Hrticle ; but our present limits will not permit ub now tOkjl 
lonch upon them ; in future numbers, however, we shall resume tha^Jfl 
■abject, and in sucli a manner, as to render our lucubrations a run-^, 
ning commentary on the events of the month. We shall reserva •■ 
onr Temarks on the Public Meeting till next month, when we shaH I 
take the liberty to canvass the opinions, and criticize the Bpecchea,j 1 
of the principal actors, with the freedom, and candour, which wa , , 
' ' r to be the characteristics of our vocation. 



rh( gentle biMie. thai cuil'd the Ma, had ilonlr iitd awaji, 
Amd, atralch'd in gluBy fitillaeu, oow. Ilie wide blus waten liy.— 
The *c(-bird'B rry wai heard no mure, and, aori lu indntt' iJeBp. 
Wag (he holy calm, Ihal lay upnn tbe boaom olxhe derp. 
But yolcrday tlie atorra had raged, and «hoo1( ihe migbly ikmb. 
Thai dash'd aloft it> foiuny nave;, aad heai'd in wild cammolion , 
TiMlay you mighl bave tbought no aloim had ever touch 'd il> breul, 
A* it lay a mighty emblem of mild maj«ty and ml, 

one out of a huudied instance), that hare Tullea^ 
A bill above i'QU became due an (he JOtb of th> H 
■Miath, aod mas pressnted. It was uot laksn up thai day, and on Ihe two foUow- 
iag dayi the Bants vcr-- all clowd. On the Ind dai^ after the bill fell due, (tha 
Out* being itill Closed) the acceptor received Dotice f ram an attorney, that, if 
-^- •■'•• ~- paid by 12 o'clock the not day, he would be peremptorily pro- 





1» tlece lui^h culm fur martul lireul.t wlien il 
Wlien piMion wild has iwept along, lod beart-romtiliQ^ ci 
Whea guilt ha* once diMurb'il Ihe mdI, and ntaik'd it with 
Can Ininquil soIlne99 of Ifae heait be ever oar'n agaia ' 

t woilrl, the ^CG tliat muiit be MOght. 
tat leare, il can iloae be bought , 
kiraafflictjaa'a cliiuleDing rod, 
hean thaJl (eel Ihe [waceuf liod. 
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Then ui i< meetly 
I'ht bralen and ill 
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A pamphlet, bearing the title, prefixed to the present article, hu 
just been placed in our hands : it is a re-print, with some additian*. 
of the letter, which appeared in the Courier, in vindication of the 
proposed altemtion in our Jury Laws ; and, although, we have al- 
ready fuUy expressed our own opinion on this important subject, we 
Hhalli nevcrtheleas, devote a small space to the consideration of the 
pamphlet before us. 

It would be invidious, probably, to fix the authorship of this 
ftrocAiire upon any particular person, because, being on anonymou* 
production, we have no right to assume an eitclusive authorship for 
the same ; but still, >t '>^ quite impossible to shut OQe*s eyes lo the 
stylo and mannerism displayed in every line ; we have, in short, 
internal evidence of its progenitor, and we name him, at once, sb oar 
Attorney General. 

The pamphlet is clever, but nnsatiBfactorj- : there i* too roach 
special pleading (the besetting sin of lawyers) in it ; and it does not. 
in our estimation, at Least, carry conviction to our minds, of the 
efficacy or expediency of the alteration, which it extenuates. We 
pass over a " smart" peroration on the beauty and antiquity of 
Trial by Jury — and come, at once, per aailvm. to the question : — 
" In what does the escellcnee of Trial by Jury consist r" Ahly is it 
answered ! The excellence of this admirable institution consists in 
the jwre, and upright, and impartial administration o/Juttice : thiK '» 
its" excellence," and how is it to be acquired — how maintained? flj 
the decision of seven men or of twelve '' The settlement of this qoet- 
tion is the point at issue between Civia and the People : it is, on 
the part of Civia — " Sbfbn versus Twelve,"— on the part of the 
People — "TwBLTB versus Seven." Hear what Citis saith for his 
client : — " On the second article of genuine and upoatotical belief, 
that which pays respect to no niunbcr of JurjToen less than twelve, 
there is equal strength of argument adduced, and of a nature pre* 
uittclv similar. It has been sanclioned bv the usages of our ances- 



•Aon. But. «'hy that number *ras selected originslly. why it should i 
4>e continued, how the syetem of Trial by Jury can be prejudiced by 
, mny alteration in (dimituition of J — that number, or why, asaumiiy 
tjurors to be, in the main, honorably disposed, justice should not be \ 
•as efi^ctually administered, and liberty as well secured, by » 
•Sliest and independent men, eib by twelve or a greater number, it 
■would not be easy to show. The fact is, however, that no argument 
•gainst the proposed reduction in number, has ever been urged upon 
•Oat BSBumption. It is, by a luoat Knjlnttering process, taken ftw 
'granted, that Jurors will not be houe°t and iu dependent. It is de- 
.Kberately nrgiied, that, in questions between the Crown, and certain 
'puticulu' interests, seven men will not do their duty, deterred by I 
^wardfear; but that twelve men will do their dut\', since twelvv { 
iriU riw superior to fear." — p.p. 9, 10. 

Our exposition of the fallncy of this reasoning will not occupy | 
much space. In estimating' the characters of Jurors, Civis adopte 
unption, perfectly gratuitous. He says, '■ either our Jury- 
B honest and independent, or they are not." Why so ? Are 
'there no intermediate grades of vice and virtue ? Is human natnn 

ed in its attributes, as to skip at once from the two extreme* | 
of good and evil ? Besides, a man may be very honest, very inde« 
■endent. and a most excellent member of society— but he may be ' 
•nt an indifferent Juryman, after all ; and, looking at human nature ' 
'4& all its varieties — its passions, its prejudices, its dogmatic opinions, ' 
i4ti pride, its feelings and its failings — all of which is necessary. prO« I 
j^nriy to estimate the influence and operation of Trial by Jury — we 
Jk» Bay, that twelve men would be better than seven, inasmuch n 
Aere is very nearly a double guarantee for the " impartial adminlstn' . 
liNon of justice." 

i The discussiouK, which have taken place on the Jury Queatiatli 
: ersumed a character almost exclusively political : it is the 
I'' Crown and the People," the "Government and the People;" — 
^•nd, forthwith, does the disputant launch out into a flowing^ decl«> 
gnUion, touching the violation of our rights and liberties. But, we 
^"**'ink, the t)uestinn wilt bear looking at very closely in its relation to 
e simple, but important, dispensing of justice between man and 
III, in the ordinary traneactions of life ; and, viewing it in this 
l^ht, wc do not think there is a single man in the Colony, CivM 
alone excepted, who would hesitate one moment between a Jmy 
of twelve or of seven. As the Colony advances in importaneo, 
Tiwny disputes will arise, and on no subject more frequeutlv, than on 
matters conneclud with the possession of land : and in establishing" J 
any portion of our judicial system, but more, especiiilly, that of tb« 1 
Jnry, the utmost exertion slionld be made to acquire all the security 1 
we can ; Wc, therei'ore. peri'eclly coincide with Blackstoiie in thftfl 
( a Jury of twelve of our equals is the best safeguard wej 
n have, and the beat guarantee for the SHti?facIory and " impurtid'^ 
ministration of justice." * 
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will really betievc, that a lavn: alteration in tiic uunibtT can 
loy cDBsequeucL'S. like thofci? so sliaiigely antiuipateil fruiu 
He will, at ouce, perceive, tliut the value uf the institution de- 
ls not on any particular uumber whatever. If the Dumber be 
OS tti secure a sufficient coaibination of different minds, actu- 
alike by one common principle of integrity, but distinguinhed 
IjpBrately by a reasonable variety of feelings, habits and opinions, 
object is attained, which any one ever yet deemed on this 
necessary or desirable. The law officers have thought that, 
IDuld Trial by Jury be extended, whereby the number of Juriet 
Duld be much increased, the duty would become extremely harrass- 
K ; and that, consequently, it would be more convenient to the 
kJjc, were the number ui Jurors diminished. They have thought 
tt, in reference to the only principle, on which the number of 
ren persons composing e. Jury is of any consequence, seven would 
■ufficient. They may be mistaken in those opinions. But they 
mot, therefore, tyrants. Nor do they, on this account, deserve 
IfeaXed scandal, and obloquy, and insult," — p. 17. 

■' ; avowed reason of the contemplated innovation 

of the public !" We should tike much to know 

w (my convenience could accrue to the public from diminishing the 

nber of Jurors, It is. doubtJcsa, a matter of inconveDience to 

ny persons to have anything to do with Juries ; but we should 

ok, that no good and considerate Colonist would begrudge a por- 

a of his time and ti'ouble for the public good, especially as he in 

itied to a similar obligation on the part of his fellow -colonists, 

it : and we will engage to affirm, without fear 

contradiction, that there is not a Juryman in the country, who 

nild not prefer to sit in judgment with eleven rather than six of 

I compeers. We must, therefore, dismiss this reason at once, as 

(uflicient to account for so important an alteration. 

With regard to " Special Juries," we do not see so much objec- 

in to a reduction of the number, especially as that class of the 

Onunanity, whence they are derived, is so limited. Civis states, 

1 what grounds, we know not, that there are not more than 

'.J persons, eligible to sit as Special Jurors. We think he has 

Bderrated the number, as there surely must he more than thirty 

[aires and merchants in the town. It is not. however, merely as 

jards the supposed small number, of this class, tliat we should be 

revailed upon to agree in the diminution, — but their superior in- 

dligencc, as well as the paucity and infrequency of cases, in which 

key are called upon to adjudicate, would, also, lead us to acquiesce 

this measure. 

We have, now, placed the gist and pith of Civis's arguments 
fore the reader, and have commented upon them, as we have pro- 
.ThediscuFsionhasnow assumed aconsequence, commensurate 
W importance ; but we regret to see so much acrimonious feel- 
ixcd up in the cnnlest. Our bttle community is not so gifted 
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with blessing!, as tu reudcr these diversiDna necessary or agreeable : 
and, whatever may be our diversities of opinion, let ua use towards 
each other, that conrteiv, which will soothe even the mortification 
of defeat. One word at parting with Civib. In reference to the 
old law of Harving tml a Jury, unless the verdict should be unani- 
tnoQS, he sarcastically and eneeringly exclaimB — Nolumug Itgea An' 
gli^ mmlari ! No snch thing ! The laws of England — the/eye* Anglitt. 
are undergoing a mighty, and a magnificent change. Men do not 
now. bow down In blind and reverent obedience to laws, merely 
faecanse they ore laws : neither do they worship them for their an- 
tiquity, nnlesB they arc, by that antiquity, ratified into excellence. 
No ! TTiey look to the meaning, the bearing, the influence and 
joitice of those laws, and reverence them accordingly, or spam at 
and despise them. 

[P. 8. — Since the above was written, we have seen the Tasmanian 
of the 1 1th of July ; wherein we find that Philo has, with our- 
selves, eiponcd the fallacy of the superiority of seven over twelve 
Jurors. — as ex|ire«iiive of the opinions of tiie whole community. 
Indeed, thi« is so evidently absurd, that we are surprised at the 
author's inadvcrteiiee in admitting it. Our object, however, in men- 
tioning thii circutn stance, is to avow our ignorance of Fhilo's com- 
muntcHtion, until our own little article was written : had we seen 
the letter alluded to, before our observations were in the press, we 
should have avniled ourselves of some of Philo'b admirable argu- 
ments. Ai it is, wc can only refer our readers to the Journal which 
contains them.] 
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■' A Sketch." 

Spirit ! Thine eya Wirays tbe deplli of ihouglil. 
whicli kindles it with beauty ;— thou dost love 
To wander in the stsrry hush of night. 
Or. throned upon a rock, sorvey the prid* 
Of gorgeoiu woodj, and verdant plains afar. 
And Ihou nil loveliest of llie sitter-band, 
Whoae bosoms arc instinct with poeay. 
At morning's flush of crimaon on the f louds, 
Or is the twilight's lute-enchanlcd gloom, 
We've met thee,— child of thought !— with l 
Dilating on Ihe clouds, thai fringed the west, 
And seen thee, listening to the vdlage-bells, 
Wboao music seem'd to mingle with Ihe aii. 
And glide into thy spirit, lit 

On the brow of mck oi steep. 

In thonghtrnl sitcnte she nclines. 

When dews upon the roses weep, 
Andwift winds irhi^r thiongh iho piaet 
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Aud (here, ai alie behulda tie 
Rotirlng from llie flunny v/ei 

Hf r spiril wander! for away. 
Beyond the mounuin's cresi 

Or in some atalelj lain'd Fane, 
With ivy-wteathi arouad it 
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vail, defaced by age, 
And bows bet beauteous head to mourn 

On life's eadfrilgiinia^. 
Or. in the quietude of night. 

With placid brow — uplifted eye. 
She meditates upon the bright 

And counlleea orhii, that gem thesiiy ; 
And hopes, thai when an earthly btigbl 

Shall cloud her silent bliss with oares. 
Death's maodate may in heaven unite 

Her gentle soul with theirs. 



MYSTIFICATION. 



It was getting late in the afternoon of c 
dog-days of that most sultiy of all sultry eurn 
Padds. tlie Croydon carrier, wbs preparing for his diuma] migration 
from the Nag's Head, in the Independent Borough of Southwark, 
— (as it is invariably designated by all candidates at all general elec- 
tions,) — to his Surrey head-quarters at the Old Swan, when hia 
attention was attracted by the arrival of a new customer. It was 
indeed, at almost the very moment when his vehicle being nearly 
loaded, and its owner was rejoicing himself with a rough calculation 
of the probable profits of his journey, that a porter bending under 
the weight of a huge hamper, entered the inn-yard, and, inquiring 
for Mr. P.'a errand carl, deposited in it what he called significantly 
■' two articles for old Slaughter of Croydon — he knows w/iat — which 
must be delivered that night, and he must cut them up diretrtly." 

"Aye, aye, he shall have 'em, never fear," responded Mister 
Padds ; " I go by his house to the stable, so I'm sure not to forget 
him, at any rate." 

The hampev-bearer having departed, the huge hamper being safely 
stowed, and all other preUminaries finally adjusted, the carrier now 
began seriously to address himself to his departure, and, as a note 
of final preparation, took a last look to see thnt his packages were 
all in the carl, and all secure, A single glance of his professional 
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pearance of which respectable market-town, in the cl(jfir and cloud- 
less moonbeams of an August midnight, not a Httle cheered the 
drooping spirits of Mister Padds ; whose thoughts, despite of his 
more than customary potations, had latterly been wandering amongst 
church-yards, Burkers, and resurrection men ! Now, however, he 
was once more approaching the ** haunts of men,** paved streets, and 
inhabited houses ; and though, as he said, he would still have 
gladly given his ears, — which it must be confessed would have 
b^en a very* Jong price, — to have got rid of the mysterious hamper as 
easily as he procured it, yet his spirits now so far recovered their 
<Justomary elasticity, that he actually beguiled the remainder of his 
weary way by perpetuating a song. 

A most emphatic " Woa, Smiler !'* abruptly terminated the dis- 
play of vocal melody, for the cart was now at Mr. Slaughter's door, 
the night bell of which Padds ining long and loudly, until, in anxious 
anticipation of a summons to some profitable patient, the surgeon, 
putting his bed-gowned body half out of an upper window, demanded 
the reason of being thus disturbed. 

** Oh ! you know well enough,'* replied our friend the Croydon 
carrier, in a suppressed tone ; "I've brought you them as you 
expects !" 

** Brought what P" exclaimed the professional gentieman. 

** Why, the stiiF-uns, I tell you ; so make haste down, and take 
'em in, will you, for I'm tired on *em.'* 

" You must be either drunk or deranged," responded the man of 
medicine ; ** What cfo you mean by stiff ones, fellow ?" 

" Well ! that is a good one ! You does'nt want me to tell all the 
neighbourhood, I suppose," replied Padds, his voice gi-adually 
swelling above caution pitch. 

" You niust tell me, if I'm to know myself," rejoined the surgeon ; 
•* What do you mean by stiff-ones ? speak inteUigibly, man !" 

*' Why, subjects ! — Corpses ! then ; and I was to tell you tliat 
they was to he cut up directly. So I suppose you knows now, doan't 
you, doctor ?" screamed out John Padds, at the extreme pitch of a 
voice, which, loud as it proverbially ever was, he never before ex- 
erted half so effectually ! 

The result was as instantaneous as it was decisive ; for not only 
did divers heads in night-caps of all forms and colours, suddenly 
appear at every bed-room window within hearing of this most ex- 
traordinary colloquy, but Mistress P., (whom the sudden stoppage 
of the cart had already wakened from the slumber induced by her 
husband's singing,) upon thus abruptly hearing who had been her 
fellow-passengers, screamed out still more clamourously than her 
spouse, and bundling out of the vehicle, she never could tell exactly 
hoWt joined him upon the pavement. ** Confusion" now became yet 
•' worse confounded :". the surgeon loudly vociferated that the ar- 
ticles in question were none of his ; the carrier still more loudly 
contended that they were ; whilst the carrier's lady, far more loudly 
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The Future, with a look so sweet • 

That few could guess there lurked deceit, 
And beaming jsves that onward turn. 
Bends o'er a full and sparkling urn, 
And scatters perfume, gems and flowers, 
To deck the yet untasted hours, 

C, H. P. 



LOST ASD FOUSDi 
OR, 

THE BUSHRANGER'S CONFEDERATE, 

[A Tale of the Colonv.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

There are few spots in the Colony, upon -which the care and 
industry of man have been exercised, so replete with the tranquil 
beauties of sohtude, as that portion of the lower settlement of Pitt- 
water, which extends to the eastward of Sordl Town, and which 
lies between Forcett, and the small, but secure, bay of Frederick 
Henry. Here, in the bright and balmy mornings of the spring, the 
" bush" is one living, joyous mass of bird and insect. The gay 
rosella parrot, with its crimson breast and purple back ; — the grace- 
ful wattle-bird, with its long and pendant ear-rings ; the laughing 
jackass, with. its black and white plumage/— and numerous other 
birds, all sporting in the bright sunshine, create a scene of inspi- 
riting gladness, and send, at once, into the heart of erring mortals, 
a conviction of the goodness and mercy of HIM, whose power is 
omnipotent. 

In a retired and shady glade, or ** bottom," by the green banks 
of a creek or rivulet, which ran gurgling over its pebbly bed to- 
wards the sea — and, almost, through the centre of the spot in ques- 
tion — reclined the figure of a man, upon whose open brow the 
weight of grief, rather than of toil and age, had impressed the 
marks of premature age. His countenance was still handsome, but 
the restless briUiancy of a full dark eye, told, more plainly than 
words could tell, that the throne of man's God-like attribute — 
reason — had been overthrown. By his side lay two large, gaunt 
kangaroo dogs, descended, on the mother's side, from a famous 
English raastiflf, and, on the father's, from a thorough-bred grey- 
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hoand. — while hi$ ng'^t hand grvsprd tt rifle uf very Imuitifnl worl- 
manship, and. in iiV haudf. of UDemng «uu. Hi? co^tuinc was 
ch&ncteristic of tu« deranged intrU«<t, and pictureMiDc in the ri 
tmne. A small mantie of Icsngaroo ^kin. havjag tbe fur rstenuJIy, 
wM thrown lightly over his left jhouldtr. whifc his legs werr rn- 
ctiwd ia trow$ei^ of tbe ^aine material, nmglity enough msnufiK'- 
tared, bat answeritig all tbe purpo«e» of a warm and eotnfcHtiblr 
eovenng. His head vb$ covered with a kangaroo r«p, and \m 
bodv bv a large «w?tnwl of the rame — on vhich acrount. he IikI 
derived, in the then i>erluded district where be li\-ed, the tcwbrifiti 
nf ■• IV Boomer" 

Tb first sparkling lieamt of the rifing sun shot ai^lant tbe rirulrl, 
■a Hie Boomer n>» frotu hi:^ couch of drv leave; and branclm : uii 
having perfbnned his ahlution? in the stream, he looked lo Ihfp- 
mtng of his rifle, called to his dogr. and. eating a iniiTT«l uf dn 
I he walked along, struck up into tbe Bu^h in cjunt ol 
—the fit^ bounding before him. with all the excitemnt 
ml prey. TTie spot he $riec4ed for hL* morning's eport »»» 
^'bat beonti^. Tbe creek here wss putiallv eonctraled by > 
■ K^se, wjangle. c^ frvgrant md flowering EbrubF. nhiktlic 
't bad more tbe appearance nt am Eagli.<h park, — being oilt 
r wooded, and, that, cbtedy with tbe wild dwrrv*. nattlr. »iid 
t inte^^-al'', howerer. the tall and scathed gnin -tree, "illi 
i leah" and pirtaretqne peppermint, overtopped tbe olkn, 
and aftirded a secure protectioo to the while and Uack coc^atoce. 
which were gamboling amon? tbe topnMFt brai><^>e«'. Secluded imf 
Mfitary as was tfaif spot, it was not akat. On the coDtrarv. ibc 
0iiMt dtscordaM and mcessaat sounds Oled tbe sir. The nameiDo-' 
bird* MCmedTyii^ with t»A other in tbe ntteiaticr of their ghd 
oiiMNB to tbe Cod of dnr ; wUe the ocasekss bnn of the bwde 
and cric ke t s dwwrj dial ther. too. were not munindfnl tt ^ 
Ueuinga of their ephemefal exietence. For what can these ioobA 
of hnite creataree indicaCe. bol tfadr jaroas gntitade for GuTi 
iMtry and ktndMSB? .lad what beneit «^ they aa/, br ibir 
example, to afbrd beeiBcM and antbaidAI nan fcr ha ^alhr ml 
ii^Tamade? 

And trees, too ! IWs are. indt«d. the gkr). the beatrtr. ■d' 
the de£^ of Baton'. TW nwi. who love? tni t m» tofecttf 
than— to fie oado- tihen — totfimhaptheaiCoQeeBiorraxtoil-ti?) 
«a«U BMke on hMffs rf nnnderii^ h» brewer. In what one in- 
ctodbk attribale. thai it oi^ht to pcaaess. is a tree. prar. deficim' 
l%kt. ilndr. Aeher. nohMtk btAae*, tn«e. >n tix utari 
vf iIm raia-bow, 4cw and drcaae. drofipta^ itow^ i!»irn«b»- 

__^. - Wdha* WW, bo». * 

Ihc awe «f «<na4e(. rxuM w^ have 1 
mr chi^ b4s, «r («4in>. or ahn.^ 
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Mglit linve been born with ii silver sjioon in his month, but not 
' 'i u wooden ladle. Tree by itself tree, " Budi tentu the 
ttriarchs loved '." — ipsr nemair — "the brotherhood of trees." — the 
fove, the coppice, the wood, the forest, the bush, — dearlv. and 
"ter adilferent fashion, do we love ve all ! And love ve all we bIibII, 
llile owr dim eves can catch the glimmer, our dull ears the mur- 
nr of the leaves, or our imagination hear, at midnight, the fw 
r swing of the old braiicliea groaning in the tempest. But whut 
IB all this to An with our tule — not much, truly, — so, we will '■ let 
p«»B," and revert, again, to The Boomer. 
' Leaning against the trunk of a tall gum-tree, and ■wiping the 
Tspiration from his brow, the Boomer prepared for his moming-'s 
port, and followed the movements of his two dogs, who ran — " beat- 
g" about the bu.sh, in all the wild jovoiiEness of animal ecstasy — 
ith a d^Tce of interest, which seemed to absor!) hta every feeling, 
lie dc^ doon opened on a quest, and followed it doeely to the 
'Uflhwood, which bounded the creek ; and. in a few minutes out 
Mnded a forrester kangaroo, which leaped along the dell, with 
PBat speed, till a ball from The Boomer's rifle, stretched it lifeless 
n the green sward. Advancing lowarda his prey, with a slow and 
Easnred step. The Boomer seemed now lo have suddenly lost hiB 
iritemeat by the death of hia victim, and taking a large knife from 
k poucli, he proceeded to akin the kangaroo, mid to separate the 
re quarters from the hind. This being done, he distributed all but 
t haunches amongst his canine companions, hanging the remainder 
h the branches of a wild cherry-tree, till he had obtained a light, 
d Idndled a fire. On the glowing embers of this fire, he broiled 
me iteaks from the newly-slain animal, and with some clear cold 
iter from the rivulet, and some more damper, he made a hearty 
kd a wholesome meal, for which, when he had eaten it. he returned 
k fervent and sincere thanks to the Almighty Ruler of the uni- 
bve. This done, he slung his rifle acrons his shoulder, and, tearing 
*br«iicb from the cherry-tree, called to his dogs, and struck deeper 

d higher into the Bush. 
■ The individual, whom we have thus, as it were, cursorily intro- 
o the reader, was an extraordinary, as well as a very inte- 
Btting personage. John Macdonald. for that was his name, emi- 
IVted to Van Diemen's Land, at an early period of it« settlement; 
I he brought with him his young wife, and two children. He 
s a sound and practical agriculturalist, and was possessed of k 
k|ritKl of about one thousand paundn. which he expended in the 
Utivation of a Gi-ant. that he had procured in the Upper Settlement 
; Pitt-water, at that period u favourite location with the agricul- 
lal Emigrant. Macdonald had received an education superior to 
ta generality of individuals of his rank in life, while his wife, by 
r the daughter of a verv resipectahlc Preebytcriau minister, ina 
5 woman posseased of manv pnictical and useful accomplish- 
Thcj- had been long and dearly attached ti* cueh other, even 
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from Ihcir vcrv childhood ; ai)d few young couples commtJict'd ltd' 
wedded life under brighter aitd happier Buajiicea than John M»«lo- 
nald «nd the gentle Amy Elliot. Settled on b ferm, near the nianK 
of Aiiiy'v father. Ihe wife was not. as often bappcne, raparatedrrnn 
the home of her youth, or the counsel and affection of her |iiirciit> . 
iind when ahe wituesscd the industrious exertions of her hunbux' 
crowned with iuccejta, Amv fervently blessed God for the mercia bi 
had bestowed upon her. In due time she became a mother, who 
new feelings and affections, as well a« new i^ares and ansietie*, lilM 
her bosom; but gladness still predominated, and Macdonald andlw 
wife experienced as much happiness, iisman, in his mortal andcniog 
alAte, can enjoy. But, where is the sunshine without it» cloud— «< 
the rose without its thorn ? Three short years had scarcely rolW 
over them, before the first intemipfiou occurred to mar their hipp- 
nesB. The good minister died, and, although he departed, ts » 
Christian pastor should depart, at peace with all mankind, andtntf' 
ing firmly, but meekly, on Ihe mercies of the Redeemer, still b» 
loss was severely felt by his affectionnte child. Amy. however, Vw 
her sorrows patiently, and. for her husbund'^ and her children's dA 
(for she was now the mother of two,) ^he bowed to the dispenMlto 
with a meek and a resigned spirit. 

Not long after this, M acdonald's landlord died, and wa* eucccaW 
b^ a stranger — a dissipated profligate, who had no further r^ud fc 
his tenants, than as a mere means of gain. The old laird wits aMrf 
diSerent person : ie esteemed his tenants, as beings as worthj" 
regard as himself, and was. in every sense of the term, a good tiii- 
lord. Beloved and respected in life, his death was sincertly be 
wailed by his sorrowing tenantry, who testified their regaid for tw' 
deputed friend — for friend he was — by attending his funeral. Cn**- 
indeed, was the contrast between the two landlords. The firet mewort' 
which the new one adopted, was Ihe indisemninate nusing of the rea» 
^-a measure, which, although not felt, in its full effect, at first, *** 
eventually productive of extensive mischief. As regarded Haeio- 
uald, he was determined to stru^le against it for a time, st l"*' 
in order to ascertain how far his ovm industry and n»oiaxt» bmU 
be made available against this act of injudicious and selfish otV*** 
•ioB : but he fbund that his umkI strennaus exertions aTailed him 
but litda ; OB the landlord was a most rigid exactor, and took Off 
cial cm to abstract from bta toiling tenant every EhiQing be ctw 
legally dais. StiU Uacdonafai persevered ; for his spirit and <■"' 
gin Mtnted to i n cw e with the dilficalliee. which were v^ftrntA U 
their exowc, and he proceeded in hit oeoBse, itnrtiwayed. bat htMf 
at heart— 4MKMMe he sewed to bhoar in vun. and. mstcit of 
gatketing an a m mpe tew rv for lua (aonly, be was wmstia^ his sluwtffc 
and lafeal* for ^ bntetit d a thaaUm taskmaster. Tnif. ^ 
hope of leward ia the ••«>g«U&£'"* ' '"'* ^^ MacdoMM. 
when he Mw his bai^^^^^BMh^Ked mto the luAf a-jf 
aarthri, hi- heart BW^^^^^^^^^^^^"**. mad lost its " 
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in the hope, that wliatever regidatjons may taku place, as to legat 1 
izing the rate of interest, the utmost caution should be used, 
regarda the extent and nature of any prohibitory power. 

Another subject, of dreadful interest to all of us, and, especiaUy, ' 
an oar present condition, is the enormous and exorbitant amount of 1 
law expenses. These are perfectly frig-htful and ruinous, and have J 
very swiftly accelerated the present state of things, "niere 
to be neither limitation nor reai?on in them : a comparatively triflini^ 
debt, is speedily doubled, and the unfortunate debtor's difficulti«^ 
enhanced in the same proportion.* But, independently of the aa»i 
tual means of expense, we view the power vested in the hands o^ 
flie lawyers, as excessive and highly oppressive. The opportunitjvj 
and means of annoyance, even to positive ruin, which are thus poa-* 
■eseed by them, are, in our estimation, intolerable. We are not 1 
•peaking of individuals, but of the system, — and, sure we are, thst *1 
■ a diminution of ita charges, and a limitation of its powers, would b« 1 
-attended with no small advantage to our distressed community. 

We have many other topics to discuss, connected with the aubjeo^J 
^tbis article ; but our present bmits will not permit us now t 
-touch upon them : in future numbers, however, we shall resume ti 
'■nbject, and in such a manner, as to render our lucubrations a run-u 
ning commentary on the events of the month. We shall reservs J 
ronr remarks on the Public Meeting till next month, when we shall^ 
'take the liberty to canvass the opinions, and criticize the speeches 
<rf the principal actors, with the freedom, and candour, which wa^ 
consider to be the characteristics of our vacation. 



Tbe Ka-biid's cry was beard no mure, undi sol^ as intanls' Bleep, 
Was tbe holy calm, tbat lay upon Ihe boBom of the deep. 
But yesterday tbe Btorm had raged, and shook the inigb^ ocean. 
That dash'd aloft iU Toaniy waves, aad heav'd in wild conimoLiao ; 
To-day you mighthave Ihoughl no Btorm had ever touth'd its breut. 
As it lay a migiity emblem of mild majesty and test. 



■ We give the fallowing, as one out of a hundred iuftances, that bate faUm.M 
' our DWD observatloQ,— A bill above £20 bcrame due on [he 30th of [ha V 
, and was preBsnled. It was not taken up that day, and on the two follow-' 
g days the Banks were all closed. On the 3ad day after the bill fell due, (th(( \\ 
'■ -'is being still closed) [lie acceptor received notice from an attorney, that, ifj] 
'" - - plpaidby 12 o'clock the neit day, he would be peremptorily pro- 
i. The bill, however, was paid;— and for thiB/pf«iiJI^ nr--~ •*- 
if one guinea was charged, and paid — exclusive of discount, inte 

This ia a trivial iranraclion, but it shews to irliBt extent khm iimjiI*** ? 
>a will atrctch. 
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, llir ItHs/iraiigrr's Con/n/r/ii/r, 
' •nd liie link klk 
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And mernly gushes the btooli slonj;, 
Ever oiUToiuciiig wft her faiiy's song ; 
While luemlj up in ihe uareaky. 
The ana shed^ the smile oS hla golden eje. 
So merrily, merrilj. bounds the heart, 
Wfaen the visiODsor jouth their jojB impart, 
Uttle maid, may they aweetly visit tbee, 
And may it be long ere theii bright fonuB flee ' 



SACHELOli SAM. 



We copy tlie following humourouB tale, from that standard worie ' 
tf merit, "The Metropolitan Magazine." It is well related, and 

l^thout further comment, we introduce it to the readers of this 

KUiscellany : — 

Samuel Snodgrais, Eeq. wae a confirmed Bachelor, and hence 
uia nauie. Sam was a gentleman of properly, of excellent character, 
and possessing many good qualities, but Sam was afflicted with one 
fading. He firmly belieTed that the whole female sex had entered 
into a conspiracy against his liberty — in each woman he beheld b 
natural enemy. At the sight of a matron armed at all points foe 
matrimonial war are, he fdt a shudder of alarm, and at the approach 
of a beautiful gtrl he actually betook himeelf to flight. Nay, the 
poor man was so fearfidly influenced by this hobby, that scarcely & 
day of his life passed in undisturbed tranquility. 

Indeed, it must be confessed, that his alarm was not entirely witb- 
out foundation. He knew that in his earlier days (Sam was now ' 
somewhat past forty) a matrimonial attempt had been made to cap* 
ture hira, and throw the chains of wedlock round his neck, but he 
had been fortunate enough to escape the aggression by the timely 
warning of a friend. Then, again, the mishaps of some of his ac 
quaintance produced a strong impression on his mind. His very 
ehirt collar shook with horror when he reflected on the fatal cap- 
tivity of Tom Rambleton. He remembered the time when poorTont 
VB» one of the most pleasant fellows about town. Young and gay. 
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without care or trouble of any kind, save tlie agreabl« task of »pend- 
ing a thousand a- year — and now, alas! what a change! In an evil 
hour did he put any trust in the fond glanx^s and sweet smiles of the 
" gentle Sophia." No sooner was the noose tied and the victim 
secured, than the " gentle Sophia " threw off her disguise, and ap- 
peared in her natura] colours — a very dragon, a vixen — id fact, one 
of the most terrific of petticoat despots. 

There was Mr. Walkins, one of the most reapectahle men on 
'Change. Well: nedecting the sober and industrious pursuit! To 
which he had dedicated his honest hie for the space of forty v«*n. 
in an evil hoor, too. was persuaded to bestow his fortune and bi« 
hand on an aristocratic beggar, who thought that the accident of 
being an earl's «8ter was more than (sufficient coropensatioD ita tbt 
citizen's hundred thousand pounds. Mr. Wathins. from the ««T 
day of his wedding, was treated of course with the most Eovereigo 
contempt bv his belter half, and her noble circle of relatives t^i 
friends, liien, again, who could forget the melancholy sAir f^ 
poor Uelrush, who was trepanned into marring a " modest, linuil 
girl, who ran away with a guardsman six months after the ceremonj ' 

Bachelor Sam had gradually cut all sorts of parties except dirnieo. 
Balls he abhorred — the ball-roDm was, in his opinion, the most dan- 
gerous £eld of battle for the matrimoninl belligerents. It was there, 
indeed, that the more formidable attacks mere made against inof- 
fensive states — that castles, and halls, and country villas, were con- 
quered, and taken by storm; to say nothing of the enormous boo'I 
gathered from the sacking and pdlage of bank-notes, exchequer bill*p 
bonds, stock, canal shares, and every other share under the MB' 
Sam knew full well that his friend Sir Edward Jasper had speedily 
surrendered his splendid manor of Ha'nfield, unable to sustain toy 
longer the fire unremittingly shot from Araminta Newberay's con- 
quering eye. He knew also that Caringly Castle, although strongiy 
garrisoned bv two elderly maiden aunts, and a bevy of portiotilcM 
younger brothers, had, nevertheless, been taken by storm afCei *> 
month's desperate flirtation, under the experienced generalship ^ 
Augusta Hunterma:!, and the garrison obliged to evacuate thepW' 
He knew also that the mere skirmish of a quadrille and a waltx hsd 
sufficed in many instances to subdue a baronetcy, and that a galopailr 
had run away with many a fortune imprudently entrusted to the cut 
of foohsh boys let loose from college. 

Bachelor Sam detested public breakfasts, pic-nics, water parties, 
concerts, &c. &c. quite as much as balls, and for the very mine 
reason. They were, in fact, the various stratagems and plans of 
attack employed in that most nefarious war — vulgarly called hu»- 
band hunting. The opera did not fill our friend with so much bIuih. 
because he considered himself safely guarded, having secured one of 
those strong positions called stalls, so very favourable to the preMT- 
vation of bachelors. It is evident that Uie moat determin^ ejre- 
tota fired Irom the boxes could produce no effect at Hk" 





With regard to dinner parlies, Sam was exceedingly embarrassed 
how lo act; 'tis true, that the danger incurred by ho cloee an attack 
U a hostile neighbour at the dinner table was a thing to he well cott- 
eidered, hut then our friend thought it extremely hard to relinquiah 
some of the very best worke in gastronomic lore, because the temples 
of that admirable science happened to be profaned by the presence 
of unwelcome intruders. Bachelor Sam posBesseil, indeed, a pro- 
found reapect and veneration for the culinary art — rather call it 
science — nav, the first of sciences. 

The only thing which he could do was to take a middle term, and 
atteod those solemn dinners, at which aH the taddlers and bores are 
iavited. Sam was content to endure long discussions on the Com 
Laws, the E^t India Company, and Reform, coupled, as the in- 
fliction was, with most delicious 61ets and salmis of astonishing 
variety of condiment. 

Bachelor Sam's mania increased everj' day. till the poor man 
could not endure the sight of a woman. On one occasion he hastily 
qnitted a house where he was paying a visit, simply because Mrs. and 
. Miss Robertson were announced. 

L Poor Sam! the sight of a pretty girl actually threw a cloud over 
1 his countenance. He was certainly more at ease in the company of 
r &ose frightful creatures, whom nature, by some extraordinary ca- 
^cc, has added to the feminine gender. Some tliought that Mr. 
Snodgrass bad a peculiar taste in beauty, for he was invariably 
«een courting in preference, the company of the most repelling ugly 
giria in the party. But even this portion of the sex bethought it 
highly expedient to cut, when, npnn his having talked four times 
consecutively to Miss Catherine Crisp, two matrons bef[an to wisper 
b his ear, tiiat Miss Crisp was a most amiable girl — "Sweet angel," 
"Kitty will make an excellent wife." Such a kind heart — such pla- 
ddity of temper — and then so excellently brought up," &c. &c. 
HiB was enoogh for Sam — from the imlucky moment tliat the of- 
ficious dowager began to acquaint him with the merits of Miss 
Catherine Crisp. Sam made it a particular study not to come within 
perilous distance of the said young lady. Not because she had red 
Ii«r — a yellow complexion — a pug nose — an exuberance on her 
hack, and an absence in front — not because she had been pronounced 
one of the plainest women on earth; but simply because ofherbein^ 
■tniahle, possessing a good heart, good temper, and being likely to 
make an excellent wife. Such a capability was enough to counteract 
■11 the cardinal virtues in the estimation of Sam, and he accordingly 
■ idtmined, with all possible care, this very ugly and accomplielied 



Sam's next resource was old women, and he was generally ob- 
[«rved doing the amiable by some antiquated dame, whom the rest 
of the men studiously avoided. By this means Sam soonenjoyed an 
tindiaturhed monopoly of all the prosy, drowsy, foolish, palsieili, 
dowagers m London. They pronounced him a ' ' very sensible man 
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but even' among such very venerable company, the peace of inind uf 
our friend waa doomed to be disturbed. Sam, to hu utter honw 
and consteroatioti, found out some of theee apparently unoffenKive 
old ladies vere Tnoet deep and dangerous foc$, who nrere fightinf 
under false colours in the cause of a portionless niece, or young pn»- 
teg6e. From the moment of this awful discovery Sam fwoJved alw 
to cut <AA women, and thus we »ee, that by hia mccessive cntliDgt. 
he had now sent all the feminine gender to Coventry. 

Being debarred from his interconrfe with one half of the bufDin 
sqecies. Bachelor Sam found it exceedingly difficult to get comiar- 
tably through the four-and-twenty hours of the day. His aniirty 
now was how to kill lirae. He became, bh a matter of courae. » 
most desperate club-man. He enrolled himself as a member of abonl 
half a dozen of thote selfish establislunentB, and his whole day "> 
■pent in lounging, dangling, and loUing from one club to anothet. 
Rut a club is not unfortunaielr the only requisite for human happi- 
ness, and Sam was soon a prey to the roost fotal of hnman miMhu. 
ennui. Even'thing tired him, and, unless, when an unEatiafaclory 
dinner gave him an opportunity to grumble and scold the waiter, itf 
poor man was at a sad loss to know how to rouse his spirits from 
that state of morbid apathy into which they were gradually 
sinking. 

Years crept on, and Bachelor Sam was certainly neither improved 
in tempemorinhis warof Uving^; the former had become morOK and 
diacontentcd, the la'ter was well calculated to bring on addition*! 
stodc of ennni, with the unpleasant addtion of years. Strange to 
•ay, that in proportion as Sam disliked women, the rnore he bt- 
CMine attached to good eating and drinking. His fondest aflvctioa> 
were concentrated into that one darling object, and. «ooth to mj. 
never was a girl so rievontly loved by an enthusiastic admirer, as W 
excellent dinner was adored by Sam. 

Fate, or destinv, or fortune, or the star?, had decreed that Mn 
Mucins should continue an inmate of the bachelor's residence, i 
much longer period of time than it was usual (or any female to rt- 
main. But Mrs. Muggins was a woman of no ordinary merit; 'ti> 
tnie she chanced to he on the wrong side of forty, and possessed tht 
visage of a gorgon — 'tis true, also, that she was exceedin^y ex- 
pert in scolding, and that she had a most invincible will of her own. 
But then she had quaUties which more than counterbalanced theK 
faults — if butts they could be called — considering the prejudice of 
Bachelor Sam against youth and beauty. Mrs. Muggins could talk 
copiously and eloquently on the deceits and utter worlhlessnesa of 
the female sex; she never missed an opportunity of applauding ho 
master for ha^■ing escaped the arts of scheming women. Sum ben- 
med and coughed, and avowed that Mrs. Miig:gins was a very 
■■ very sensible woman ; "' and moreover, although she had been o«- 
tfnKibly engaged as ■ h!«[«ekecper. fhe possessed such peculiar aad 
i abilities for cookeiy. that she look special care to i 
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tend this important branch in her master's domestic happiness. Her 
grateful master swore that he had found a treasure in Mrs. Muggins r 
and thus he continued for a long time — to grumble, and doze, and 
eat; and then to cat, and doze, and grumble. 

Bat fate had dreadful calamities in store for poor Sam. Among 
the dainty dishes which the profound Mrs. Muggins was constantly 
inventing to tickle her master's palate, there was one that had won 
immense approbation — ^it was a peculiar sort of a pudding, whith 
the amiable Mrs. Muggins had christened "Bachelor's pudding," 
in compliment to her master. 

One morning Mrs. Muggins announced to Bachelor Sam that 
she must quit his service. Sam was thunderstruck^-dismayed — 
nay, almost annihilated at such fearful intelligence. 

"Quit my service, Mns. Muggins ! surely I've given you no cause 
for complaint?" 

" No sir — ^but a powerful reason." 

"Powerful reason! Now pray, good Mrs Muggins, don't be 
precipitate. — I'll do any thing to render things comfortable to you. 

" But you can't sir." 

"No! only mention yomr wishes — any thing to keep you in my 
house." 

"But — ^but, sir — indeed, really — hem — the fact is, I'm going to 
get married." 

"Get married! Bless me! I'm readv to fall ! Get married!" 

Bachelor Sam could scarcely believe his senses. Mrs. Muggins, 
however, reiterated her assertion, that there could be no doubt that 
she really intended to commit the rash act. Here was a fearful 
prospect; Sam's heart throbbed with agony— " Bachelor's padding" 
was lost for ever — ^he could not recover the loss of Mrs. Muggins — 
she was indispensabe to his existence. 

" And whom are you going to mary? Do you love the man ?" 

" Why, as to loving — I've seen another whom I should prefer." 

"But would you really abandon me, good Mrs. Muggins ?" 

A very interesting dialogue now took place, and sundry equally 
interesting explanations came to light. Bachelor Sam foresaw that 
in his dreadful predicament nothing but a bold step could save hin). 
It struck his active mind, that there was onb very efficient means of 
securing the valuable Mrs. Muggins all to himself J He offered hi» 
hand to the interesting virgin ; and the virgin, after a world of 
blushing and modesty, accepted the said hand. Sam, after escaping^ 
innnmerable dangers, married, at the age of fifty-eight, his house- 
keeper, and thereby secured a diectable dish of " Bachelor's pad* 
ding" for the rest of his days! 



A feto Wordt on Road Pertift. 



I LOVI THBS TBT. 

I 1b« Ihee yet — I loie (hct yei ' 

Thou'n falw Ui me, — thour'l btie U su 
And pttde <hall leach me )o fotjct ; 

Bui iiill my heart buti true to tbac, 
I love thee yet — 1 \mt ibee yet '. 

I Ihonghl toitill 

£«ch buniiag thrill -, 
I thought Id drowD each rond regieli 

t'ocbilla CSDETOl — 

1 love thee ycl — I lote tliee yel '. 

Still 'midit the py, I'm seen, I'm hard -, 

My mother jnyi to hear me ung. 
Nor drcami, that like the wouodcd bird, 

1 bear the ihaft beoeath my wing ! 

Bntin my bower. 



I love thee yel — 1 love thee yel ' 



J FEW WORDS oy ROAD FARTtES. 



Much as has been Eoid and nrittcn on the subject of prison dit- 
ciph'ne, there is one thing which seems to have been overlooked, w 
which the attention of the authorities might be called — the aiT«Bgt- 
ment of the labor of the Road Parties. 

It is well known that by far the greater number of the iDdividnib 
who compoM! Road Parties, are men who have received a second Mil' 
tence. or an extension of their former one in the Colony, and who 
are therefore placed under the control and thscomfort of n road- 
gang for the sake of greater puniKhment than a bare twenty.five 
lashes, or ■ fortnight on the tread-wheel could be made. It is abo 
well known that a few years agi> ihe manner in which these men 
were allowed to prowl alMUt the roonlr)*, ws» subject matter of much 
complaint among the wltler*. on whom the depredations they coin- 
mittrd were incessant udj^pnbh. UitMilMBOeB which thew 
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daring their leisure hours was, therefore, and very justly, prohibited 
liK tlie Government, and orders were issued to the effeet that the 
"hole of their time should be devoted to the puhlic service ; and the 
Calanists genendly were requested to desist from employing them. 
But His Majesty's GoverDwient, in their anxiety to promote the 
object for which these men had been sent to the various stations ; 
seem to have mistaken the best means of attaining another object, 
tiie improvement, the speedy improvement of the roads, which is 
certainly of great importance to tlie well-heing and prosperity of 
the Colony, inasmuch as good roads, as the Governor of tiie Cape 
expressed it, are the veins of a country through which the life-blood 
of its commerce flows. 

It will be apparent at a glance, that from the nature of the situa- 
tion of a Road Party, without the means of obtaining any comfort 
beyond their daily rations, and worked without intermission, except 
tile time allotted for their scanty meal, during the day, a perpetual 
warfare is engendered against their masters, and the pick, the rake, 
or the shovel, will but lazily be put in motion, as the men them- 
selves can have no interest in the work, and consequently care not 
whether that which they are about he ever completed or not. In 
this case the Government are the losers, for tools are taken, rations 
consumed, and time wastefully expended, while the improvement, 
which ought to appear, but slowly progresses, and a large party may 
have been months andmonths employed doing comparatively nothing. 

To cure this, it has often occurred to the writer, that task work 
might be most beneficially adopted, on such a plan as to ensure a 
profit to the Government by the labor performed, and yet be not 
detrimental to the system of prison discipline, which undoubtedly 
reflects great credit on those who have brought it to that almost per- 
fection which it here exhibits. 

It appears, from the little information which can be gained on the 
Bubject, that on a fair average a sohd square yard of metal is as much 
as a man con break during the day, and that, where suflicient carta are 
employed so as to keep hira continually going, the most which can be 
spread, of a proper thickness for every purpose of a road, is a rod, (the 
width of the road being usually about fifty or sixty feet) it might, 
therefore, be an understood thing, that every man should be ex- 
pected to spread his rod of metal, or break his solid yard of stone, 
'before his day's work should be considered as finished, and should 
be punished for its non- completion ; the mag;istrate before whom he 
is brought, of course, possessing the discretionary power of exempt- 
ing llim from punishment, should he be of opinion that it had been 
caused by wetness or other incapacity. But although the man, 
■who, being more active and more able than his fellows, first closes bis 
day's work, ia reheved of further tod, the overseer should receive 
positive orders not to perm.it for a momeut his absence from hia 
sight, but to insist that he should remain on the spot until the evea- 
ing. unless, as in the present cold weather, (it i« most likely he 




would do.) he sliould preftr to retire ti> the Imts, wliere he should 
stay ; preventing by thu lueaiis auy uiijileui^aDt circumstances, from 
the evil propensities of which he may be poaaesaed. 

An indulgence, however small, will be eagerly sought for, dc- 
.graded and dead to every generous feeling as these individuals may 
be ; iknd while now they may be engaged from morning until night. 
with very little good reaultingfrom their employment, the tafik-work, 
although it be more than any one man performs at present, would be 
by eacb got thrttugh with eageme^, in order to enjoy repose after 
his toil before his comrade had finished his. As the quantity per- 
formed would be greater, so the quality of tbe work also would be 
superior. Should the stone broken not be considered small euough 
for tbe purpose intended, or the metal not laid sufficiently thick on 
the road, under the usual system, the overseer has the power to in- 
sist upon its beuig done over again, which, as he cannot compel tbe 
man to remain on the works after a. certain hour, is an utter waste 
of time, because this ought to have been dune properly at first ; hut 
under the system proposed, he would be able to order its being cor- 
rectly done, and done in addition to his regiJar work, or to have 
the fellow punished if he show any insubordination. But the ma- 
jority would endeavour to uvoid sucb a consequence, and in most 
instances, the quality of the work would be better than at present. 

Tbe writer has been given to understand, that at the few stations 
at which it has been introduced, task-work has been productive of 
much good, the roads having been cut and formed far better and 
more quickly than other parts, which not requiring so much labor, 
iiad been made under the old system. If then it has been advanta- 
geously tried in one or two pbices, it must be advisable to adopt it 
in all. 

There was a Government order published about four years ago, 
which is said to express an opposite opinion to that advocated here : 
9)ut on perusal it can be found only to militate against the employ- 
ment of Road Parties for private benefit, and requires the whole of 
their time being devoted to the service of the Government. This is 
■11 very proper, but it does not at all operate against task-work, 
where the men are prohibited, after a certain portion of labor is 
■completed, from thus strolling about the country and committing 
.depredations on tbe community, and therefore the proposed plan 
might have a trial without being tbe least inconsistent with any pro- 
posed standing order. And it appears evident that some such plan 
might be adopted, end jiroduce more and better roads than at present, 
that it would be not in the least detrimental to prison discipline, but 
considerably to the advautage of the Colonists generally, and reflect 
^reat credit on the Local Government ! 
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THK MARINER S BONO. 



A wet sheet and a flawing sea, 

A wind tbat follows fast. 
And fills the white and rustling sail,] 

And bends the gallant mast, 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like tne eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind, 

I heard a fair one cry, 
But give to me the snoring breeze. 

And white w^ves heaving high. 
And white waves heaving high, my boys. 

The good ship light and free— 
The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud, 
And haste the music, mariners. 

The wind is wakening loud, 
Tlie wind is wakening loud, my boy^. 

The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 



ODDS AND ENDS, 
From the Scrap Book op a Student. 

NO. HI. 



Ancient Britons.^— The Britoufi were a hospitable and kind 
people, and held the persons of strangers inviplahlc. Whole fami- 
lies appear to have lived together, and to have slept in one room — 
the floor of which, strewed with rashes and skins, formed their hed» 
Hence, probahly« arose many reports, injurious to the reputation of 
their females : an impartial examination of facts, however, prove, 
that such rumours were unfounded ; as the Britons, in reality, enter* 
tained a high opinion of the chastity of women, and very strict no- 
tions of conjugal fidelity. The food of the Britons wa» hrcad, herhe. 
and meat, which they cooked in three different ways, hy roai^iAgi 




OdtM tmd Emd». 

Mid (mmIiuk. 71m» drinl: wm water, adk. ; 
|()jH, Mle, Hiul wiuc. Tbey were food of il 

llui iJui (irruuui*, b) (Irunkcuncaa. and to ^ 
'nx'ir rukIk i4 lif>ft(( ii thu* described b; Dr. Henrr ^ — "Tk 
Aiuileril ilribjiii >t« uiily twite a^dtty ; nudung m digbt Ivok&tf it 
|Im> fifCuiUN)!!, urid iiuif[)«r tcmrtirds cvcniiig, when the lahowra md 
(llvuraliili* Iff llw day were ended. Hib l«>t was thnr chief meal . 
Hi wliliili, wlini tliay hud mi (ipjiortunity, they ate uid drank nitfa 
Kl'dll rrrBiliiiii, mill pvcn tu cxcoiu'. On theac occsmom. the gncsti 
*Hr In II I'liiln u|iiiii tlio urouiiil. with a little hay. grass (rushe*), or 
lliu uliih !■!' Ml. III.' iiiiiiiuil iiiiik'r llicm. A low tnJile or stool, was ^ 
liufiii'ii i^iii'li iii-i'Ki>ii. willi tliu portion of meat allotted to him apon 
It. Ill llii" >!iM I'll lilt lixi, 1I117 ni^vcr iicglected to ect the largest and 
llpal iilmno hofiiVD tllOM, wlio wcru moat distinguisheil for their rank, 
tbiilr oxnliill*, (ir tliPlr riphw. Every gue*ttonk thement setbefcit 
lllm ID III* hniiiU, nnd trniiiifi: it with his tcclh, fed ujion it in the 
litiil muiinor hd iimld. If mi)' one found nny difficulty in Mpanting 
liny iiuit of hi* iHPHt with lil* hiuidii mid teeth, he made uee of> 
ImHu linlfi', Mint ky lit B imrticulBr plncr, for the benefit of the whric 
i'f<tiii)H»s Hiir*«nt«. iw yoHnft Ixiy* nnd (ciriB, the children of the 
l»i»tl> > •■>»«! Miind U)o Kur»ts, rrady to hd)> them to driak, or U 
wnythttvi *'icy WMtlvxH. "tiw diaiico, iu whic^ the rant vu lond 
«•■ www Mtkor vi wnod nr wrihenwiUT . or * kind erf buket nndt of 
tWm* TV^ Ihh wttt nMiW much trw of by the BriUHU. at tfan 
\»r\ '• "> V " ' iho iirt* itl' «i\>rtiaf; tbm. both for tWir ««« 
WW-'. IV drittkim vwwfatif tfcc G—fc. B l il w . 

MkI - «*iv. I\<r Ote BOit put. M«le«f tt> 

K"A- <|MMk«Nh iiK"M »\iM. idHt 4(fitv Ahw oipM ^NM Ik AaoM 
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cirLiB.^AboQt the year 1611, there lived, in Spitalficlds, one Mwi 
Anne Stejihcna, noted for her delicacj' and skill in the art of em- 
broidery, which made her greatly respected by the mercers of Lud- 
tetitc-hill, who sought, most eagerly, after her work. She wa*^ 
Bkewise, greatly helored by her work-maidens — for she employed 
many young damsels to assist her in her craft. This person, bein^ 
one evening sitting alone, musing on her business, happened to ]ook 
behind her, when, to her great Burprise, she saw a corspe lying, as 
riie thought, extended on the floor, just us a dead body should be. 
excepting, that the foot of one leg was fixed on the ground, as it is 
in bed, when a person hes with one knee up. She looked at it ear- 
nestly for a while, hut. by degrees, withdrew her eves from so un- 
' vieasing an object. However, a strange sort of curiosity overcame 
.■ner horror ; she ventured a second time to look that way, and saw 
' &e corpse b considerable time longer, fixed in the same position u 
before, hut she durst not stir from her seat. Again she turned 
'from the horrible and melancholy spectacle, and. gathering courage, 
r^er a little struggle, she rose with the design of ascertaining the 
•^reality of the vision, when, lo ! it had vanished. The eitraordinaiy 
^laght proved an admonition to her — for taking it as a warning to her 
'approaching dissolution, she from that hour began to settle her 
'icoridly afiairs. and had just time to sec them in a regular posture, 
Vhen she waa taken ill of a pleurisy, that carried her off in eevea 
days. 

■ There ore many instances on record of apparitions as foreruimen 
^^ death, told with equal solemnity, and that earnest simplicity, which 
'bnnga interiial evidence, that tlie tale is true. There is no doubt, 
'tiiat such apparitions have frequently occurred, and do occur ) al- 
IBiough, those who see them, even if they relate, without exag^ra- 
'on, the thing their eyes had witnessed, always lie under the impn- 
^^ ition of imposture, or excited imagination. pHBENOLoar explains 
Wie mystery, in a. manner that increases our respect for the science, 
hud throws a light upon that singular phenomenon — the appearance, 
tamely — of spectral apparitions, to people of sound mental judgment 

Bmd conscientious veracity. The quietly terrific anecdote just relate^ 
is evidently founded on a physical delusion, dependent upon thein- 

%mal excitement of certain organs of the brain, occasioned, gene- 
nlly, by an unusual accumulation of blood in the organs in question. 
This affection is, in general, only momentary ; but suppose that it 
were to become fixed and continuous, then the mind would be haunted 
by permanent conceptiona of innumerable fantastic beings. If WB 
J this disease of the knowing organs to take place, leaving the 
of reflection entire, it is quite possible to imagine, that the 
idividiial may have diseased perceptions on some points, and not 
ily be fOHp on all otherg. hut be able, liv means of the faculties that 
unaffected, to distinguish the erroneous impressions. The 
ifnomcnn if npparilions, or sp<>ctral ilhi«ions. rany he accounted 
on these principles : if sc'crnl orgaut become adivc through la- 
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temal excitement, they produre involuutary conccptioos of ouHr*. 
objects, invested with all the attributes of fom), colour, uxe, ht-. 
which usually distinguish reality. In the ease of Mrs. StepheiM,lbe 
first approaclies of disease and death nere indicated by the false jcr- 
ception of a melancholy apparition, that existed only in the eyes md 
bmiu of the gufferer. The truth of the apparition was confimicd in 
tbe belief of all around, by her immediate death ; and, therefon, 
the story has passed down the stream of time, as a veritable enper- 
natural warning. The warning proved true, we own. uid tu 
rightly taken by Anne Stephens, as an intimation equivalent lu 
" Set thine house in order, for thou must die." Yet. the warning 
came &om wilhin. and plainly shewed, that the machine was oul d< 
order — the wheels and pullies breaking up, and all hastening In 
decay. Thus, an apparition, if rightly considered, becomes rather t 
symptom, than a warning of Hppi'oaching dissolution. 

We are wonderfully aud fearfully made — we kjiow less of the n- 
action of our bodies or our minds, and of tbc fantastic tricks played 
by perishable matter, on the reusouiug and immprtal spirit, tlwn *t 
do of all arouud. above and beneath us. We bear an unknown world 
about us, and happy are they, whose chief study it is to know. lu 
govern and to regulate that world within. Surely, every scienctf 
ought to be cherished, whose professed object it i$. to uiake dis- 
coveries on a subject, in which we are so deep^y interested. 

Thb Skeleton Whale. — About two years ago, amon^ the re- 
markable exhibitions of London, was the skeleton of an iiumoiK 
Whale. The articulation of the bones were complete ; the interstices 
between the vertebne, were filled with a composition, painted to 
reserabie the adjoining bone ; the whole was fixed together on 
iron stands, the ribs depending in their natural position. b> 
books and eyes of the same metal. The belly of the Whale wts 
oocupied by a table and chairs, containing an album, some books of 
natural history, and other incitements to curiosity. The following 
are the eiacl dimensions of this " delicate monster" ; — Total length of 
the animB\, 95 feet: length of the head, 32 feet ^ length of thi: 
tongue, 20 feet: height of the skull, 4i feet : length of the b«ck- 
bone, 69| ; number of tbe verlebrse, 62 ; length of the ribs, 9 feel : 
number of ditto. 38; length of the fins. 2-2 j feet ; length of the 
lingcrB, 4^ feet ; width of the tail, 22^ feet ; length of ditto, 8 feet ; 
weight of the animal. 480.000 lbs. : weight of the o'd. 40.000 lbs. ; 
weight of tbe rotten flesh buried in the sand. 170.000 lbs. The 
upper jaw is fitted up with 800 /a«onj or whalebones. From the 
calculations made by Baron Cuvier, and the Professors of the Eng's 
Garden, at Paris ; this enormous celacoious animal must have lived 
nine or ten centuries. It was found floating in the North Sea. be- 
tween Belgium and England, on the 3rd of November. 1S27, by b 
r of li.^hcrnicn , their boat being loo weak of tonnage and sail, lo 
c t-uch Jin cnorroou* nin»?. thry h.iilod lwr> n( lirr boats to ' 
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ttTrived in sight of Ostend harbour, al four u'dotk iii tlie miirning 
of die 4lli uf November, 1827, being tlien liigh water. At the mo- 
inent the Whale was just entering the harboui-. the cuble with which 
it wua fastened to the boats broke, and it was cast on the sand, at 
the east side of the harbour. It was there that all the preparatory 
operations were made, 

BoNAFASTB W0K3HIPPKD BT THE Chinksb. — An English Mis- 
sioiiBry in Java, states, that in the village of Buitingzong. iu the I 
*icini^' of Batavia, exists a Colony of 2000 Chinese. Among them I 
^As found an European painting of Napoleon Bonaparte, in a pi 
.frame, to which the people offer incense, and pay their morning am 
nemng vows. In remote eastern comitries, the most mystical am 
tOBTvellaus stories are related of Bonaparte. Id Hindostan, he.ia ] 
imppoaed to be ninth incarnation of Viehnn. This is a specimen of I 
'the manner in which hero worship was established, during the eaiij j 
Ages of the world, and affords a striking contrast to a circumstance ' 
;i 'witaessed many years ago, in one of the principal towns of Norrij 
Wales. With an awful fear of Bonaparte before their eyes, the 
'bonest Cambrians formed themselves into a regiment of volunteers^ 
and in the County 'of Merioneth, where this occurred, they mu- ' 
,:tered 1,000 active men. Tlicy had. of course, their field days, that ] 
'^marchings and counter- marchings, and so forth ; and. about once a 
j.month, they marched up into a wild glen amongst the mountains, td ' 
, fire at a tni^t — certain rewards being bestowed upon the most ex- 
.^ert markemen. The target, on these occasions, I well remember, j 
iCOnsisted of a full length portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte, painted 
itbe size of life, in full uniform, on a large board — the heart being' I 
^equivalent to the " bull's eye." It was painted by a very singulai; ' 
I Character — a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who — although he 1 
I contrived to preserve a tolerable likeness to the existing portraits of I 
^ Ac Emperor, infused, nevertheless, such a degree of ferocity into tb^ f 
tfeatures. as added very materially to the instructive terrors and abo-i 
I ininationB of all the old women and children . This occurrence hap- , 
^penned nearly thirty years ago -. but this terrific cfligv. which is, L I 
l-betieve, still preserved aa a relic in the Town Hall, is, even now*: 
pTemembered with a feeling of shuddering interest. 

'^^trfDE BELLA. — The foundation of the popular and pleasing nursery 
'tkle of Cinderella, may be found in the Greek author, j^ian ; wbor ] 
»yB — Rhodope. the fairest lady in all Egypt, while bathing, lost hi" ' 
..ghoc. wluch was carried away by a vulture. The vulture (of ci 
1 fairy) laid it on the lap of Psammeticns. the King of Egj^t, 
lAruck with admiration at the symmetry of the fool to which tl 
shoe belonged, mused on the singular adventure, till he became ei 
moured of the fair owner, of whom his enraptured imaginatiofl 
drew the most flattering picture. By royal command proclamatioi 
^^ wae Bpeedilv made, ordering the owner of the shoe forthwith 
^Lappcar at Court. The virgin presented herself before the King. 
^Kwhom she was nnmediately married. 
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Cahus. — The application " trump" fur tlic most powerful uule ^c 
some games of cards, has by niosit players beeu considered inesp]!- 
cable. It is derived from the French word triomphe, whieh aigni&es 
the trump card. In proof of this aescrtioD, it may be mentioaed. 
that vulgar people, commonly call the tnunp card the triumph. Bitbop 
Latimer, drawing some compariaons from a game at cards b a 
Christmas sermon, describes the mode of playing them, punning, 
Uke Hood in a Christmas Annual : he mentions the iice of hewrl3 u 
the triomphe. 

TaiAL OF Skill bgtwebn two Magicians. (From a sevce 
Treatise on Magic.) — Two Magician?, (saith Dklrio, in his Difqm- 
ttwtes Magics,) met together iu the Queen Empress Matilda's Coul, 
flsl have heard from unquestionable witnesses. These two bound then* 
selves, that iu any oae thing they chose to command, they Ehaald 
infallibly obey each other. One ordered the other to tlirust hi« heid 
out of a window, that looked &om a gallery iuto the royal hall ; for 
it was a public exhibition of skill. He had no eooner done so, thin 
a large pair of stag's horns were seen planted on his forehead, to 
the great delight of the whole Court below, who followed him with 
n thousand mocks and taunts. He, resenting the disgrace, Nnd, 
panting for revenge, when his turn came to be obeyed, sketched on 
the wall with charcoal the likeness of liis rival in his natural pro- 
portions, and commanded him to stand within the out-line. The 
other, apprehensive of some terrific danger, implored and entreated 
him to be excused ; but, being bound by his agreement, he was 
thereunto compelled ; and. as he approached, the wall yawned and 
opened, and, presently, swallowed him up. He was never more 
seen (we ehoidd think not !) and the terror that fell upon men's 
minds prevented tliem from questioning or punishing the eucceasful 



~At a pubhc entertainment at Weimar, a few yeut 
since, Madame Catolani was placed next to the venerable Goethe. 
The peculiar attention paid to her neighbour, added to Itis interest- 
ing, and. even, imposing appearance, attracted the curiosity of the 
fair Syren, who enquired hi,° name. "The celebrated Goethe, 
Madam." was the answer. "Ah! celebrated — pray on what iustm- 
ment does he play ?" was the rejoinder, 

A Present for a Tlbk. — When the famous Sidj Mahmoud took 
leave of M. Sosth^ne de la Rochefoucault. who, under the Goyeni- 
ment of Charles the Tenth, presided over the Fine Arts, the leanted 
Turk entered into a long eulogium on the public museuras. works of 
art, and theatres. "If among these objects," courteously obserred 
the minister, — "the possession of any^nng particular would give 
yon pleasure, I will use my interest to obtain it for you." " Yoa 
are very ohliginK," replied Sidi Mohmoud, " I will thank you to 
give me Mademoiselle Lcontine Fay (the actress) as 1 should like lo 
take her home with me!" 

An U.sAccousTABi-B Rksiov At.— Between Sutton and Hereford 
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lliere was a piece of common -I and, citUcd the Wergin, on which liiid 
been, from tiinu iminenioriol, two inimeiiBe stones — one standing 
upright, the other laid athwart. Tliey liad for many agea been cou- 
, ^dered marks to point out the property, both of land and of waler. 
,<3ne summer's night in 1652, they moved from their places upwards 
■wf three hundred paces. None could tell how thb was effected. It 
"Was attributed, of course, to infernal agency, and there was great 
turmoil, and a long: day's labour with nine yoke of osen, to replace 

Muscular Strength, — Borellua was the first who demonstrated, 
■that the force exerted within the body greatly exceeds the weight of 
I flie body to be moved without ; aad that Natiire. in feet, employs an 
immense power to move a small weight. It has been calculated that 
file deltoid muscle alone, when employed in supporting a weight of 
60 pounds, exerts a force equal to 256S pounds. Some notion of 
the force, exerted by the human body in progressive motion, may be 
ibrmed from the violence of the shock, received when the foot un- 
expectedly impinges against any obstacle in running. The strongest 
btnes are occasionally fractured by the action of the muscles, and 
' none more frequently than the thigh bone. The muscular power of 
the human body is, indeed, wonderful. A Turkish porter will run 
' along, carrying a loud of GOO pounds ; and Milo, of Crotona, is 
mid to have lifted an ox, weighing 1,000 pounds. Haller mentions 
■n instance of a man, whose finger, being caught by a chain at the 
bottom of a mine, by keeping it forcibly bent, supported, by that 
neana the weight of his whole body. 150 pounds, till he was drawiL 
up to the surface, a height of (SOO feet. Augustus the Second, 
King of Poland, could, with his fingers, roll up a silver dish like a 
sheet of paper, and twist the strongest horse-shoe asunder ; and a 
lion is said (PhUosopkical Transactioas, No. 3I0.J to have left the 
impression of his teeth upon a piece of solid iron. Tlie most pro- 
digious power of the muscles is exhibited by fish. A whale movea 
through the dense medium of water, that would carry him, if con- 
tinued at the same rate, round the world in little more than a fort- 
night ; and a sword-fish has been known to strike his weapon through 
the oak-plank of a ship. 

Trrtb. — Tlie elephant alone rivals, or perhaps, exceeds 
the duration of life ; although, some birds, as well as fish, a 
posed to be equally gifted with longevity. As a proof that the tei 
rf life is, iu general, hmited by the decav of the teeth, a peeuli 
provision is found to exist in the elephant for the purpose of rene' 
iog them. The grinding teeth, or molares of this animal, which 
consist each of a single piece of bone intermingled with enamel, are 
so constructed as to continue growing from behind, in proportion as 
they are worn away in frortt bv the process of mastication, so that 
dieir duration is coeval with that of the animal. Human teeth re- 
sist decomposition after death for a much Inneer period than any 
other part of the body. In a cimrch-ynrd, lntcly dug into nenr 
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The Walnut Tret- 



Perth, aftei* an interval of 300 venrs, a great nnmber of perfect teeth 
were fouud ; and a majority of the akulb examined, wluch must 
have been those of persons of various nges, were observed to n 
sess tlieii' proper compUmrnt of teeth. 



rilK rVJLA'UT TRE¥.. 



observed to p^^^^ 



"A brave tree thai, master! How much in the span, now? 
Sound at the heart, no doubt, Indeed — (and the speaker glanced 
at the tree from top to stem) — a pretty piece of timber!" 

The owner of the tree, an old, hale man, was leaning over the 
quickset hedge that fenced his garden; his rugged, ruddy face 
seemed kindling up in the sunset of a July evening ; and as he 
watched the declining light, burning through a rovf of distant elms, 
there was a cheerful composure in his look — a thoughtfulncBS be- 
coming the fentures of a patriarch. He heard the speaker, and. 
with a alight movement of the head, acknowledged the praiaea of the 
walnut-tree, which grew at the side of a little white-walled cottage, 
and flung out its giant arms above the roof. 

" Shocking times, these, my master,", observed the stranger, at 
length making the old man ao attentive listener; "bail tiroes!" 

"Yes, Sir. Wheat has gone up two shillings a quarter. Last 
harvest was the worst within my memory; and my sicUe has glit- 
tered amongst the com for the last sixty years." 

"Aye, I beheve the harvest wasn't so good — but I meant the war, 
though to he sure, the last accounts were more favourable. Five 
thousand Frenchmen were killed by our veterans ! " 

"Poor souls! — God help them! But what, Sir, is all this war 
about — what is it for?'' 

"For! Why, for the king's honour and glory, and — and all that! 
So it stands to reason, that every loyal subject should assist liis 
his gracious majesty. Now the army wants stores. You wouldn't 
like to sellthat tree, would you? If 'twere sound all the way up, 1 don't 
know that, as an honest contractor, 1 might not offer fifty guineas." 

" Fifty guineas ! " 

" Aye, and, in my poor judgment, I think they'd sound better 
to your ears clinking in your pockets, than do those houghs creaking 
intbpvvind,. Come, is it a bargain? But first tell me bow old 
the tree is." 

"Seventy years ago. next February, that tree — and he'd have 
long arms that could clip it about — was no thicker than my httle 
finger, I was just five years old when 'twas put into the ground.'' 
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" That's some time back to remember." 

" Remember t — why, it's in my mind as thougK^t were but yes- 
terday. My old grandmother — I see her now — ^turned up the mould, 
just there, with ^e spade, and giving me the tree to steady straight; 
I held it in the hole whilst she heaped the earth about its root. 
When she had finished, she told me that, when she was dead, that 
tree would always keep her in my mind; — and so it has. 'Twas the 
last piece of work she did, for the next day she sickened, and the 
next, — ^for I don't know how it is, but your poor folks are never so 
long dying as your rich ones, — she died. Well the tree grew and 
grew ; and it's a foolish thing to say, but tliere seemed to me a 
something of the old woman in it. Even now, in the dusk some- 
times, — ^in a sort of day-dream, d'ye mind, as I lean on my back 
against this hedge, — I see there a little child in petticoats holding a 
twig, and an old dame shovelling up the earth. But this, as I say, 
is in the evening, when work's done, and we think: of a thousand 
things we never heed at labour. I am seventy-five. Sir; and 
though it is a good ^e, I often wonder, when I look on that tree, 
how soon I have grown old." 

" I dare say," replied the contractor, who, during the speech of 
the old man, had continued to observe the tree with a smug, pro- 
fessional look, as though, in his day-book- and-ledger eye, he was 
parcelling out its beautiful trunk into lots; "I dare say — ^all this is so 
like nature; but fifty guineas, you see, are a good round sum; — and 
then, you know, to serve your king, and to help to beat those ras- 
cally French, who live upon live frogs, and wear lignum vita shoes ; 
— ^well, shall I count out the money?" And the contractor drew 
from his huge coat pocked a leathern bag, and, untying it, sufiered 
some of its glittering contents to meet the eye of the old cottager. 

"But, as to serving the king, how can my walnut-tree do good 
to his Majesty?" 

"Don't I tell you, the army want stores." 

" Stores ? " 

" Yes. I've contracted to supply some* I've already bought five 
hundred pieces of live timber, and I want, among the rest, your 
grandmother's walnut-tree, to cut for oiir brave troops into musket 
stocks." 

The old man left the hedge, and closed the wicket gate. He did 
not answer a syllable ;— but, had Demosthenes made an oration on 
the old man's disgust, he could not have spoken with more signifi- 
cance, or with greater emphasis, than, struck by the fingers of the 
cottager, did the wooden latch. 

TO MY PEN.. 

I've often wished to know the reason whv 
You scribble so much nonsense, and I never 

Can find it out, although I often trj', 
For, hitherto, I've tried in vain ; however, 
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I think I've found it out at last, so I 

Will just attempt (that is to say, endeavour) 
To€hew you (what I should have found out long sinre)* 
The reason why you scribble so much nonsense. 

Now it's as clear as mud — for how, the deuce. 
Could you write any thin? but nonsense, when 

'Tis plain that you're the offspring of a eooKt 
Put in the hands of other gee$e, called men. 

To scribble nonseose with -, so what's the use 
Of keeping you, you rascally old pen ? 

I'll cut you up, (as you have oft done others,) 

And so you'll share the fate of all your brothers. 

It grieves me much-— oh ! that it does, my pen ! 

Thus, after all your service, to discard you — 
I'll never get so good a one again ; 

No ! that I sha'nt : — I do not like a parting — ^last adieu I 
You've written many a hundred lines, but then — 

The whole %Dat nonsense ; and I think it's hard, you 
Could never write a line of sense ; however, 
1 think you're (as a goitse quill) vastly clever. 

Farewell, my Pen ! your course is nearly run ; 

'T would be in vain for me to try and mend you. 
You would not mend at all — ^you're too far gone ; 

And, so out of the window I must send you. 
You've served me faithfully, and always done 

Your duty, ever since at Norden's vendue, 
I bought you with some more ; but you and I 
Must part good company ', and so — Good bye. 
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It is well to be merry and wise ; 

It is well to be honest and true ; 
It is well to be off with the old love. 

Before you are on with the new. 



CHAPTER I. 

*• To be, or not to be — 

That is the question." — Hamlet. 



*' Have you made up your mind, my dear, about going to Abcr- 
maw this summer ?" asked Mrs. Crosby of her husband, as they sat 
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^m together after supper. "It will make no ditFerencc tu me nhert^^H 

H Vou go ; but Catherine and Ellen would prefer W^es." ^^H 

f " I think Catherine and Ellen might, at leaet. suspend Iheir prefe< ^^J 

T-cDce till they knew my sentimenta ou the subject," responded the 

Knorose father, — a proud Salopian maoufacturer: "reaUy, these g:ir]B 

«TiIe every thing now." 

'■ 1 am sorry you should miuconceive their motives, Mr. Crosby. 
TAfy fixed upon Wales, becouse they thought, you would not like to 
go further from home ; and because the excursion would he less ex- 
pensive." 

" I don't know that !" sharply replied Mr. Crosby — " I dare say 
it is all a planned thing between you women ; and, as to the expense, 

it is a d d hard thing if I cannot raise two or three hundred 

pounds upon occasion. My credit is good enough for that, at any 

" We do not intend to he any expense at all to you, my dear," 
said Mrs. Crosby, in her usual sweet and mild manner. " My own 
half-years' dividend will be quite sufficient for our purpose, if we go 
into Wales ; and it was, chiefly, with a view to render any assistance 
from you unnecessary, that we wished to go to Abermaw, instead of 
to Cheltenham, or the Lakes, as we once intended." 

"I said BO, — I knew it was so !" exclaimed the manufacturer; — this 
allusion to his circumstances not being calculated to soothe a dispo- 
sition, always remarkable for the very reverse of placidity — " Why 
do you tea* e me about plans already made, and which you arc deter- 

I mined to effect ? If you wish to go into Wales, why not say so, at ^ 
trace, and have done with it ?" ^^1 

"Will you say, then, when it will be convenient for you to gO^^H 
with uH ?" J^^l 

"1 shall not go at all." ^^^ 

" I am sorry for that — perhaps you will change your mind f" l^^^| 
" I am not in the habit of changing my mind, Mrs. Crosby, up^^^^f 
such trivial occasions." ~^^^H 

Mrs. Crosby said no more ; but, sighing, prepared to retire for the 
night ; not, altogether to sleep — nor, altogether, to keep awake. 
So accustomed had she become to her husband's morose and surly 
temper, tliat, now, his fits of ill humour — frequent and fractious as 
they were — were almost harmless, except, indeed, in those cases, 
as in the present instance, in which thev interfered materially with 
her comfort, or that of her cliildren, the girls already alluded to. 

In the union of Mr. and Mrs. Crosby, there was no one qiialifioa- 
tion cslcolated to render that union happy. She was the victim of 
one of those heartless, unmeaning, ill-assorted marriages, where the 
female is considered in no other light, than as an object of mere 
merchandize ; and where the holy rite is solemnined — we Leg pardon 
— where the holy rile is ratified. — -just with as much solemnity, and 
as much interest, as a deed of common partnershipis "signed, sealed, 
and delivered," by which A, B„ in consideration of the sum of 
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-, admits CD. to a certain share of his trade, businessi or 



profession. 

Shakspeare says, that — 

" Marriage is a matter of more worth. 
Than to be dealt with by Attorneyship" 

But Shakspeare knew nothing of modem excellence ; neither could 
his prophetic eye penetrate so deeply into futurity as to '* sc^an" the 
benefits of refinement. In modem parlance, marriage is nothing 
more nor less than a deed of attorneyship, in which the wife is made 
jto pay — and sometimes very dearly too — for the high honour and re- 
nown of being rescued from the horrors of single blessedness. 

Yet a bri(^, even under such chilling circumstances as these, is 
an awful and an interesting afiair. lATho, that has witnessed one, 
can doubt it ? Consider the bride, all over white muslin, gauze and 
blushes ! She, poor thing, cannot help feeling the delicacy of her 
situation, with all its tremulous and alarming fears — and she, poor 
thing, has no thought beyond the ecstacy of the thing — ^beyond its 
doubts and fears — ^its trembUngs and its tears. But those tears are 
ever tears of joy — ^mingled, it may be, with fearful apprehensions of 
the future, but still tears of joy. Oh ! there is no sight so sweet as 
that of a timid, bashful, blushing bride ; as she stands meekly veiled 
at the altar, confiding, in the fulness of her love, in him, whom her 
heart delighteth to honour — and her soul to worship. 

In the instance now before us, love was no party to the compact. 
Mr. Crosby, then a young man of very excellent prospects, his father 
l)eing one of the most wealthy and respectable of the Salopian ma- 
-nufacturers, " proposed" to Miss Kate Bowen, the second daughter 
of the rich banker. Mr. Emanuel Crosby — ^for so was our embryo 
manufacturer baptized, had been constantly in the habit of meeting 
the said Kate at the balls and parties of the Salopian ion ; and had 
paid her more attentions than he paid any one else : so that when 
the proposal came, enough had preceded it in the way of etiquette to 
render a speedy answer not altogether indecorous — certainly not un- 
expected. A speedy answer, however, was not vouchsafed, because 
the ** old people" (and this includes father and mother oh both sides, 
with, occasionally, an old aunt or two) wished first of all to ascertain 
how matters stood with regard to that old Mammon — ^money. Both 
parties had the reputation of being " passing rich ;" but old Bowen, 
" the Banker," was too "cute** a man, to throw up his daughter, 
or rather the pounds, shillings, and pence, which he meant to give 
with her, without a careful inspection of the debtor and creditor ac- 
count of Crosby, Son, and Coppinger. The residt of the scrutiny, 
however, being perfectly satisfactory, the lady was allowed to accept 
the proposal, — a day was fixed for the bridal, — five hundred a-year 
was settled upon the bride, and five thousand pounds given to the 
bridegroom, ostensibly to furnish a house — but really as a sort of 
premium for the bargain. 

In ordinary cases, such a premium would not have b'ecn exorbitant. 




B a compensRtioD for years of discomfort and tribulation ; in this 
*«i3tance, however, it was infinitely loo great, as tlie laUy wiis a verv 
**.iniable and accomplished woman, while Mr. Emanuel Crosby wai 
^uite tlie reverse. He was an obstinate, self-willed, pig-headed, and 
llkli- tempered young man : and his silly pride had led him already 
itita several uncomfortable Krapes. Kate Boweii did not know aU 
this ; and if she did, she would most probably have done, what many 
Bif her sex, both before and since have done — married him, for tlw 
purpose of shewing her power in reforming him! But she did not 
',t, — and so they were married — the servants sporting white- 
I, and the very horses, as is their custom in the country, 
(ruicing and curvetting with teidold energy under the influence of 
BUch rejoicings. It was in the winter, uod the honey-moon was 
■pent in London. 

Aiid here, were I given to the "Erclea' vsim" — which I am not. — I 
x>uld descant most divinely upon the bhss of this most blissful of 
Jnonths. How that the bride was all blushes, and love and agitation, 
ibr the three first days at least, and how that the "groom"— even 
2ilr. Emanuel Crosby — was all tenderness. attention, and kindness, for 
tlie same period. How that they stopped at Oxford, and saw the Bod- 
leian. the Clarendon, the Theatre, the Museum, the Chapel of New 
College, and all the other Oxonian Lions. How that they left Ox- 
ford, and how that Mr. Emanuel Crosliy lioniied hia lovely bride — 
and Kale Bowen was, indeed, a lovely girl — all over London — the 
Tower, the Theatres, the Opera, WeHtroinster Abbey, Si. Pauls', even 
the monument was not omitted^ — as yet the Coloseum and the DI- 
-oraina were nut; and when they returned to Shrewsbury poor Mrs, 
Crosby began to feel, that, under some circumstances, marriage may 
become a very, very disagreeable affair. To do hcrample justice, we 
mu^t say that Mrs, Crosby's conduct was most e&emplary. Tlirough- 
j>ut the nkole course of her wedded Ufe — and her path was not strewn 
jnith rosea — she was Ihe prudent, affectionate and forbearing wife, — 
the tender and careful mother. — the patient, uncomplaining, enduring 
Womiin. She soon found out the disposition of her sweet Emanuel. 
which gathered no improvement from the bitter "uses of adversity." 
.On the contrary, some severe losses in business imbued it with ad- 
.^tional acrimony, and the death of a favourite child, a beautiful boy. 
named Emanuel Bowen. who died while yet an infant, rendered it 
ttneudurable without very skilful management. This management. 
Itowever, Mrs. Bowen well knew how to administer ; and she could 
Rlways succeed in soothing its turbulence, and governing its ohstinacj-. 
Mpecially, whenever she wanted to curry her own point in matters 
connected with her daughters, whom she, as was natural, loved very 
.dcnrly: and whom he, as was not very unnatural, cared little about. 
Philosophers, as well as gardeners, tell us, that we shall know the 
^excellence of the tree by the fruit that it bears : so, perhaps, shall 
we become better acquainted willi Mrs. Crosby from a more inti- 
e knowledge of her daughters. Catherine and Ellen were, ac- 
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cording to the universal custom among two only sisters> the very 
antipodes of each other, in all those qualities, which distinguish men 
and women from each other. Catherine, who was two or three 
years older than her sister, was a grave, clever, almost a learned, 
girl of two-and-twcnty. She delighted in quizzing, hut it was with 
great 'good-nature ; she was somewhat given to satire, but it was 
always well-directed; she was, in her way, SLpMlosophe, — ^acquainted, 
in a slight degree, with chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, mine- 
ralogy, — divers other ologies, not excluding that contentious, — and, 
shall we say, absurd ? — doctrine (we cannot call it a science,) yclept 
Phrenology. To this, indeed, she had a very especial penchant, in 
consequence o fhaving her character extracted from the developement 
of her cerebral formation, by an intimate friend, who was a martyr 
to, the doctrine, having already expended a considerable sum in ex- 
tending its precepts, and disseminating its utility. 

This, we say, inspired Catherine Crosby with a warm attachment 
to Phrenology ; and ** Coombe's Outlines," " Spurzheim's Introduc- 
tion," and a huge cast from De Ville's, were the immediate conse- 
quences. But who can describe her rapture* and her joy, when she 
read in the Salopian Journal, that " the celebrated Phrenologist, Dr. 
Spurzheim," would stop at Shrewsbury, en route to Dublin, to fa- 
vour the Salopians with an examination of their cerebral develope- 
ment ? To say that her nights were sleepless, and her days feverish, 
would convey but a poor description of her intense anxiety. She 
felt, in short, the deep and engrossing interest, which an enthusi- 
astic disciple entertains towards some celebrated master of the art, 
which he follows — ^for instance — ^as a young sculptor, who had just 
succeeded in forming a tolerable resemblance of an eye or a nose, 
would contemplate an interview with Chantrey or Westmacott ; or a 
young painter would look forward to the beholding of a Wilkie or a 
Turner. Well : Spurzheim came, and Catherine Crosby was amongst 
the first, who visited him ; and who presented her beautiful head to 
that philosopher's examination. 

The interview was sufficiently amusing ; and must have proved 
highly interesting and satisfeu^ory to the fair eUve, Spurzheim's 
grey eye sparkled with exultation as he luxuriated over the bumps.- 
** Mine teer young lady," said the Professor, — " dis ish de finest 
Yoman's hade I ave feel-ed dis long times. Here ish de organsh of 
Self-esteem very fully develop-ed, and Benevolench, and Trimnesh, 
and Combativenesh — ah ! you are fond of de quizzing I-— and Philo- 
progenitivenesh — ah ! ah I you are fond of de littel shild ! — Let me 
see — ^here ish Language very plain, and Melody. Yon read books, 
and play de musick, and you remember what you read — ^very fine 
young lady !" And thus ended the show. Bui, whatever may be 
our own notions, as to the truth or utility of the doctrine of Phre- 
nology — and we will confess that we really have some notions on the 
subject, — as impartial annalists we are bound to bear witness to the 
correctness -of the experiment in the present case : for, whether by 




^Vt iiuii^ifkp," us Oiven (ileiidower was sup[(oae(l to linvc beaten 
P ** English, or by some Hlistriue knowledge of the nrl, the Pro- 
^■^^mr moat B«sureillT discovered all the leadini; truils or qualities of 
V^therine (;rosby'8 disposition* [t wa!<, in fact, the harmonious 
Jgjtnding of these different, und. apparently, ojijiosite qualities, and 
tair connteraoling effects, which made their posacBsor, — not only an 
tlleitaiuing companion, but a verv estimable friend. 
■ " But," it will be said— " fiddl'e-de-dec -with your Phrenology ! 
Wu the young lady pretty ?" Not very : she was mther a fine girl, 
* a pretty one. Her stature was tall, and her carriage stately — 
Q dignified. Her tigure vas well-proportioned, and her feBtores 
^T^ular — too regular to constitnte prettineM. Her full, hazel eve 
had B sleepy languor init, excepting at a time wlien it wrs brightened 
liT mirth or emotion ; for, with all her etateliness and gravity, Ca- 
therine Crosby could feel ; and was considerably under the influence 
of the varied feelings, incident to poor mortality. Yet was she very 
ortifirially constituted, notwithstanding. Her acquaintance with the 
old philosophic authors — ancient aa well as modem — bad taught her 
tliat discipline of the bcart, which has its uses, doubtless ; but 
which, as Swiiety iij now eouatituted, does not, certainly, add to the 
chamis of a tine young woman. Too much gravity — and, especially, 
if it be the result of art, — cnnnot become one, whose existence 
ouglit to be replete with gaiety and joy ; and that it tends to repres* 
the warmer and more agreeable impulses of the hearts in others, waa- 
abundantly proved in Catherine : for, although she had many ad- ' 
inirers, she had not one lover. 

While Catherine was thus artificially accomplished, and in a great' 
■neasure governed by artifical impulses, Ellen was the complete child - 
|«f oKture — influenced, actuated, oftentimes, even driven into ex- 
Itretnea by the strong impulses of her sensitive i^ pint. She might 
'b^v*" justly exclaimed with Sardanapalus : — ' 






■eoft 



And irnpuls.- — borne iwiy with vv^ry brestli' " 

At an age when the warmest feelings of the heart — and particularly 
of the female heart — are predominant; when, with all the confiding 
vagiemess of youth, and all its imprudent impeluoBity — the beatings 
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* We ]iiv« nal the itiKhtMl notion oridvacating Phnnaloiry — llMten farcfend 
that we should dip our pen In so g»H'ng ■ lubjecl. But ths fallowinK lircumstincfl 
nttred in our preMnce. Whi;n Spnnheim lirat cinie to London, he wns liiiled 
M of the fwdin^ medical men ; among olhcn, a gentleman, more remark' 
ir hi* abturd enmity to all Ihal is excdlent in Uie prufeHion, u well ai for 
lungeoutercenlrirityind conciun»a, thin anjihiogelw, tutHnitled bia 
t SpnnheitnV eTaminition. The ProhMor cmiled, looked grave, amileil 
1 iRiin looked )!ravc. " Well, Doclor. whit think you ofjiiy ikiH V 
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of that heart are ungoverned by experience, and unchecked m their 
swiftness by the interposition of Reflection — ^Ellen Crosby was con- 
tinnally exposed to all the petty evils, which such a disposition is 
sure to create. When she was in epirits^ her glad and innocent 
happiness became uncontrouled in her laughing blue eye» and was 
perceptible, in every tone of her voice, — ^in every graceful attitude 
of her buoyant and graceful form. When she was sad, the bright- 
ness of that eye was instantly clouded, and tears alone brought 
relief to her afflicted heart. I have seen her under very great variety 
of circumstances. I have seen her weeping on her mother's bosom 
for the loss of a pet linnet; I have seen her supporting the palsied 
head of age and sickness, and administering without ostentation to 
the wants of the needy ; I have seen her pouring forth the piety of 
h£r pure spirit in grateful adoration and praise to the Giver of All 
Good; I have been with her to the squalid dwellings of want and 
misery, and watched the brightening eye of almost hopeless sorrow, 
as it gazed on the bending form of the lovely Samaritan. I have 
mingled, moreover, with her in the merry dance, and partaken of 
her artless glee, as she joined in the happy pastimes of girlhood; 
and, in all that she did, and in all that she felt, whether it was 
gladness or sorrow — joy or grief, — ^the feeling gushed warm from 
the heart, unrestricted and unsophisticated by any artificial admixture. 
She was much prettier than her sitter. Every body agreed that 
Ellen Crosby was a very pretty girl ; and the old people said she was 
very like what her mother was. Her eyes were blue and bright : 
her hair of a rich golden colour, and in profuse luxuriance; her figure 
was exquisitely symmetrical, slthoxxgYi petite, but by no means 'dumpy.' 
— (" I hate a dumpy woman") her voice was soft, sweet, and ex- 
ceedingly melodious; while her fair complexion — ^£air almost to 
transparency — ^with her pretty little Grecian mouth and nose, and 
her dimpled cheek, con&titated b, tout -ensemble, which women might 
well envy, and men love to look upon. 

*' For Ellen Crosby's face was fair 

As babbling poet ever drew ; 
No gem could with her eye compare, 

No star so bright in ether blue; 
Young love seem'd there to lurk perdue. 

And bathe his wings in liquid light 
More pure than moming*s early dew. 

Or Summer's sun serenely bright. 
The music of her melting voice 

Bespoke the gentle -spotless mind ; 
It even made despair rejoice 

And charm 'd the foe of human kind." 

Such were the Crosby's of Crosby Villa, Severn Bank, Shrewsbury ; 
and what part they, and others, connected with our history, were 
destined to play on the troubled ocean of human existence, we 
shall proceed to narrate in due course and solemnity. 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE POLISH OF NIEMCKWITZ. 

This life is but a dreani at best. 

Where shadows pass, but nought rcmaioi) ; 

Some seem with wealth and honours blest » 
Some, bow'd by misery and chains. 

A few there are, before whose eyes 
A crown will flit, in mock'ry sent; 

To others darker visions rise. 

Of country lost, and banishment. 

And, oh ! what bitter cause to weep 
The boon of life thus hardly given. 

If, after all this troublous sleep. 

We wake — but not to taste of Heaven. 



SLAVE TO A TEMPERA\CE SOCIETY, 



A respectable young man, son of a wealthy fanner, married and 
^^mmenced the career of life for himself under very auspicious cir- 
cnunstances. He was industrious and prosperous, and his affection- 
ate wife blessed him with several fine children; but, unfortunately for 
Um, a man came into his neighbourhood, and opened a tavern. 
The farmer, from the power of social feelings at first, and then from 
habit, and finally from appetite, visited the tavern more and more 
frequently, till by imperceptible degrees he became intemperate — 
and consequently all his property began to waste away, and in a few 
years he was a bankrupt and a miserable sot, and his wife and 
children were destitute. For several years he continued in this de- 
graded condition, hanging about the tavern which had been the 
cause of his ruin, and performing the most menial offices for the 
sake of the liquor which he got. At length the news of the tem- 
perance movements reached the place, and the tavern keeper, of 
course, began to rail about them. The unfortunate farmer sufibred 
the tavern keeper to think for him, and he too raised his voice 
against temperance societies. But by and by a movement was made 
in the place where the tavern was, and a temperance society was 
formed. This caused the unhappy fanner to reflect, and he began 
to think for himself, and very soon abandoned totally the use of all 
intoxicating liquors, and became a sober man, and went and desired 
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—The brig Meanwell, Cap- 
mipi, from LondoD, - ■■■ — 
MDfren, and r ^aerol carga. 



, with paueB- 



lain Phil 



July 4. — The btigantine Jane and 
Kearj.Capuia Capon, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, with a cargo of wine. &f . 

July 6.— The ihip Clyde. CapWin 
Ireland, from Liverpool, with passen- 
ger*, and a general cargo, 

July 9. — The ship Indiana, Captain 
Webater, from Calcutta, with a oeneral 
cargo, S,000 buahels of wheat, and pDB- 

July'9.— The brig Mary and ElUa- 
beth. from Cloudy Bay, New Zealand, 
in ballast, at which place she was de- 
sertpd by the crew. 

July 10,— 'I'hi! bnrrgue Lady of the 
Lake, Captain Pearson, from Canton, 
wllb a cargo of lea and sundries. 

July U.— Tbeburijue Mary. Coptain 



Bearbcrofl, (ram Loudo 

gers and mercbandiie. 

with pas- July 20. — The ship Vestal, Captain 

Thomas Taylor, from Liirerpool, nilb 

goods and passengers. 



July 6. — The briganline Jane and 
Her,ry, Captain Capon, for Sydney. 
July 6. — The bari|iie Caroline, for 

July 13.— The brig Mary and Eliia- 
belh, for New Zealaud. 

,luly IB.— The Government achoonei 
Shamrock, with Elores, for Pott Arthtir. 

July 20.- The ship Arab. Captain 
Bennie. for Sydney, with a cargo of 
sundries. 

July 27 The baniue Lady of ih* 

Lake, Captain Pearson, for Sydney, 
with a general cargo. 

July 27.— Tbe schooner Richmond. 
with a cargo of soodries. for Sydney. 
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BiBTHs.— On Monday, July Tib. the 
lady of Dr. VVestbrook of a son. 

On Friday, July IBth. at her resi- 
dence, in Balibur Street, Launceston. 



Mrs. Sprun 

AtPenw 



Launceston. Architect, ^ 



if Cap- 



n Forest, the Lady 
lain Fenla;ni of a daughter. 

M*Bai*r,ts.— On Monday. July 21 
at Si. John's Churck, Launceston, b] 
the Re". Dr. Browne. John Palmer 
Esq., ol the Road Uepnrtment. lo Mie 
Anne Barrett, ol St. Jobn'Streel. 

On Tuesday. July 23, atSl.Jobn'i 
Uhurcb, J.aunceslon. by the Ri\v. Ur 



I. by the Re«. W. H.Browne, D.D., 
C.J. De Villiers, Esq . lo Mary. elde« 
daugbtcroFJamesCoi, EEq.,ofClaren- 
bE!Iu.— On Thursday, lOlh July. 
in Hobait Town, the Rev. Richard 
Yiddwyn, late of the University of Cam- 
bridge, aged 41 years. 
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TliB PuUlic Mwlings leiiwcling Ihc 

ijttj Syitem, and the ramlucl of tlie 

'SoverameDl. with regard to Mr. W. 

I'Aiya&'s cue. hare elii;iiod the opiniauB 

•fa iaigeponlDa of themon re^peciahle 

;hhatHtli)la of Ihe Coloa^ — and although, 

A^nrcDtly, DO immedinte good it Ihe re- 

"""1, toch an umvenal expreiaion ol'lhe 

aioni of Uie Coloaiit*, raust be lool^ed 

.litooDinth letpectby, notoal^- the Local 

■Covennnenl. but, also, hy the Secrelarr 

"w Ihe Colonics. Van Diemen's Und « 

KcominE of loo f real Importance to the 

Cother Conntry to remain unheard on a 

.anbjector such vital imporlance uthe 

tary QneMion ; involving as it dnei the 

UMeat of the whole Island ; and how- 

^^VH tnueb the Reriuintiooisls may be 

^^ntdnced , or Iheir moliven mU-tlaled, one 

'thing ia certain, that Iheir number, in- 

flnanre, and wealth will be, considered 

too ^jnAidable to be Hli^htly t>aMe<l over, 

arti«ated with neglei}!. The bold and 

■nanty manner in which ■evenil of the 

l«adina>>WD in Van DiemcD't Land came 

foiwara and pracluifoed tlieir disnppro- 

bMlon of a ayilcni, hy Hhivh a Judge, 

hki^s already decided, having actually 

.Wejwged Ihe cite, it allowed to have a 

^■rice in, or preaide at the trial which Ilie 

lividnat Toay find to be neceaeary to 

for the protection of ba roputaUOD, 

■ inlerest, enutle Ihem to the grati- 

proposed permaaest InsoWent Ael 

paaied a CommitlK of Council, in 

'h h haa undtTgDnf the most mature 

attentive caniiitcralion. Mr. Sie- 

we believe chairman oC (he com- 

I affbnted every facility to all who 

to oSeropiniont upon any portion 

we b_lievB it ia aa little objec- 

u anch a one Can be. It anni- 

Mcltngelher the dangeroua eyntem 
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. il the raacliioery a 
# debton may he a* 
~i powible. Free t 
imHiarily and unresi 
-pony o«n lo eve. 
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i fill' more readily, he^ui* I 
generally obtained, that [ 
whose whole last yoar'f 

ciounly destroyed by nre, 
has' been refused a loan by CoverniDBBt i 
to crop his land with -, and that Ur, I 
^V'alker has received a lat^ loan to U I 
replaced in kind to enable him to redoep I 
Ihe price of bii'ad. Tlieae report! M I 
ec|unlly unfounded. The latter is im^ I 

C'ble ; heeanae, if surh a loan h|4 I 
made, the reduFlion to be madebf I 
Mr. Walker must have been, ofcoune> I 
equal 10 the probable low price of neu I 

tear, otherwise it would have beea k | 
lan to give a bonus. But the report ii 
altogether unfounded. ' 

OuTremarkabledryandgenialweathar ] 
has at lastbeensucceededwith a copioof ' 
fall of rain, with ivind from the Snnll|, ' 
The earlh has now received a very gr~ ' 
ral Hoakiog, and vegetabon has c 
mcnced. The sweet briar and pi 
buds are already unfolding, and the ea 
waltle-trees aie on Ihc eve of blaaso"'' 

The price of hulchen' meat hki 
a halfpenny in the lb. during the pi 
month — good mutton Td. per lb. 

Ad inf|uest wax held lately on the bod^ ] 
of a blatk man, an aaaislaDt cook A \ 
board Uie Clyde, wlioac body was fongd ] 
dried up in llie hold of the vessel, lyio^ I 
beside a spirit caak, having been soini I 
day* missing. An inquest wds also hdfl I 
at Jerusalem, on the body of BenjaraM | 
Parkes. who nis (bund dead in his bat> 1 

Captain Barney, of (he Royal tni I 
gineers, is appoinlul Chief Engineer of I 
these Colonies, and may be expected \A 1 
the firbl prison ship. ' I 

Two ships are now on the pasMfft I 
here, laden with pauper emigrants—oM I 
mole, Ihe other female. The taller •&'] 
composed of parish paopers, one halfdii'l 
expense of who«e convejanee is paid V 
'''~ parishes'^the other is to be patd " 



this Colon 



I can ojr, 



sUlion by RcpresenUlion. Tlfcl 
ide* of nui laius being diinosed S9 
L.Mim.t<', 'I'leen tliouund mil4 1 



r. W'altif T it mlillrd to mui-h nraisr, tlroo; "toi 
lilng reduccil )ht' prici^ al bnad. liml Mi. 
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Caflain f ncM*! in itu'inf (Jin oftEnden, 
In t-unluiW. ThsiniviLy iiulicaod con- 
■lucl ul iho Polivfl llimuglioui III 
IiUihI, u naw aubjwt of igmtr 
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itcck liy everr lueim id hi* powei. t n- 

vemon of hi* unlencc. witfatrul in tbc 

Uul reluujuisbiii; hi* f«liag of risbt la 

It niunt indwd ba luoit grilifyiag to tlie oauru wbicb he piinnied. He «d- 

I'RpUln Unautar, thu ithirilT of Uii* li- [leavoii Id ithisw thai he bu been oocso- 

Iniid, In wiuwia llii unliouDdnl rogiud lUlutioiuilly tried, umI ille^ljr coa- 

"•liietil lawitdi him on «11 occiniDni Uy tii'tod. and vis Uiialt he U borne mit m 



hli follow rllllxni. Hn daaoivti 

Tlio lUv. Mt, MiUci huialuned ftoin 
Hydnty «> an hn|>py ID uy, with hia 
hMllh Ml iWi rwUinid u to Iw ibU Id re- 
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ChkKl. 

I'll* t'mniiMoiw' Mv«ni la tianiottoa 
■Itwt, WM knovkMl UDWn by Air. 
Xxftm. (Ml VM%y. atilh. int.. M 1.9001. 

Wo fml itMt auRivthinc in ilip ihtpc 
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awl lh«l > bill M thai aOtct hai bom fndt 
(wtpannl, Wv raniM ntiHCl to Ih* bo pi 
namiM upMi th* inrnM* of d«g 

- " 'a ihvraMMn palH; W' 
... . — ,tij^„ 



hi> ifacrttooa by ihe actumenu he hu 
adduced. lie cvfuKa to aak ai a b«« 
that which ho ought to demand a* i 
light ; and >puioilhe idea of cravini; (or 
mercy where he rm incisl ujioa jiuura. 

ihip. aivl we do hope the Loral Govem- 
nieDl will tee Ihe proper courte and pnr- 

TEie Theatricals Kem lo hare madei 

dvridcd hit at Launceston. the faili- 

newijiapet La Uierally ia ettacj, 

> toemi to be equal to theu Bi'* 
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•elf MqUAintiMl H'ltli tiie Ian- 
foage of iht Aben^lDH, and bid (lisco- 
vered tbit to the noilhwaid Hme of 
the (ribei ire cuiDibalt. Dia<;tivcrieg of 
fAlcbn of rich land had been made \>y 
vaiknij indinidualg, and Mr. Cr — 
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F>«cm>nt1e, 
Uining an ar«a of &ve ibounind acres. 
Th« pontoecrop had been very pkQtiful, 
but tbey were selliag at two pence per 
pound by the Lie. Major Xairne, whom 
■ome of our leailera may be icquainled 
with, wai exporting to Indii that valu- 
able and oecesaary veg;(!Uble. Another 
expOTtalion, which was ejipected to be a 
profitable one, was that at Black Swaai 
M Java, where then aniinaU (etcha high 
!. Good Flour was forly-fivepoundi 

Tbe Amateur performances, for the 
limeGt of the infant acbool, arc going 
off with great (cl^t; ihc larccsof "Ama- 
teiin aM Aclon" and " Raising the 
Wind," rery happily cho»en, were the 
piK«i aelecled for ine first niKbt, and 
gave oniversal satisfaction; "The Waga 
of Wiodtor," and "Amateurs and Ac- 
lofa" were those leleL'ted for the second 
nigbl. and a visible improvement was 
there throughout. Ibe genlEemen seemed 
M tread the boards with more conlideiiee, 
and the amuaemeoti kept the com^KiTiy 
in a broad grin the whole of the evening. 
Mra. Atacke; and Mr*. Chorley. had 
kindly tendered their aaaittanca, and 
nipported the amateurs very creditably. 
and ire doubt not but that the profits 
will be otto subtuntial a nature, as to 
(O fir in paying olf the debts of this ei- 
cellenl inMitution. 

We have been given to understand, 
■hat Dr. Rosa, is aliout la print and 
jpoblith B weekly paper, of Police and 
Biiprame Court reports ; this is rather c>- 
traordinary. as the worthy Uoctor 
ba* more than once ttigraatiied fuch 
pgblleilioiu as debasing, when ihey ap- 
peared ID the 'lasmanian aud Timet; 
but. perhapi, a new light on the tub. 
ject his btaied in upon him, Wpll. 
Ihej do say. that it is a fool who never 
chingea his opinion ; tiui uhen we find 
thai the opinion has bt'cn altered appa- 
tntly fbr profit, we begin lo open our 

lo the real sUle of affair?. 

rodribb made a very happy al- 
. . I Monday. J"ly Hih, ii the 
e Meetrng for Trial by Jury, lo ih« 
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Mr. Town Surveyor Mur 
busy clearing the street*, wli 
needed these wet and muddy days ; 
genlleman as a public officer is very at- 
tentive to his duties, and deservea the 
thanki of the inhabilanti ; although we 
have heard of several instances in which 
he has stretched his powers until they 
became oppressions. 

We are happy to learn that during the 
past week or two rain has fallen on this 
the Island very generally; 
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nei|th bourhood. — Latin«i(ii 

The parties stationed it Poftland 
Bay, have this teDsao been very sue- 
cessiul, Mr. GnUith's schooner Eiiia- 
beth, arrived with a fewtons of oil, and 
brings us the news of the great eucceis 
of the fishery. Mr, Sinclair's party hava 
killed 36 fish, and Messrs. Ilewill anil 
Go's 35 fish. I'he schooner will return 
to the station immediately, with an ad- 
ditional supply of casks,— ;6iJ, 

The tenden tor wheat made by roi- 
denls on this ude the Island, and ac- 
cepted by the Government, average, we 
understand, upwards of 15s. per bushel. 
—Ibid. 

The frost has been unusually severe 
during the past week or two. in and near 
I aunceston. One night lately one part 
of the North Esk was completely frown 
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few moveable* ; a 

entertained of her eventually again gel- 
un| W sea. All this, however, wanta 
confirmation : and leave* the fiiendf 
of the master and crew in aniioua d^^ 
((wetude and mvimv on their «ccosS^| 
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W;V/A.v, Mai-naijfa, Str. 






ng begini to mW^^™ 






t. — Agncu!iHrt.—Vt\tii hoioe ihe monili. llie "pring begini to n 

bnueri, tbia a the faToniite iiiiiiilli for rapiil advani-e.'. snd tlic gardener will 

wheU uwing, be it iii ima^rinnl thai tlie 6nd eaau^b to Ao. in ptepariiig hU 

crap IB generally more Tree from smut, rrounda far faricui rrays. Vntnut 

than IhU which is sown earlier. This lliould now be «own for spring and sum- 

ideii howerer, is far {rota being su^' mer use ; and h suit r^^Eon be citlier 

ported upon sufficient authnrily. En- sown or planted, of alnioil every < 

fish barley does lietler, if sown lliis table llint is intended lo ' 

montU thin Utdr. for use ur sale. 
Hoflini/turt,— About the middle ut 

Shippins IntBlUg«i>ce. 

AnnivtLs. Beachrrort, from Landan 

.Tuly 3.— The brig Meanwell, Cap- gets and merchandiie. 

tain Philtips, from London, with pas- JulyaO,— Tlie sliip Vestal. Captain 

Mngers, ana > general cargo. Thomas Taylor, from Liverpool, with 

July 4. — The briganline Jane and goods and pasMD^rs. 

Henry, Captain Copon, from the Cape of - 
Cood Hope, with a cargo of wine, &c. 

July 6.— The ship Clyde. Captain 
Ireland, From Liverpool, with passen* 
gere, and a general cargo. 

July 9. — The «hip Indiana, Captain 

Webster, from Calcutta, with a >:Bneral belfa, far Mew Zealand, 

cargo, S,000 bushels of wheat, and pas- July IS.— The Government schooner 

mngere. Sliamrock, with stores, foi- Port Arthur. 

July 9.— The brig Mary and Eliza- July 20.— The ship Arab, Captain 

belh, from Cloudy Uay, New Zealand, Bennie, for Sydney, with a i-argo of 

in ballast, at which place the was dc- sundries. 

Berted by the crew, July 27. — The barque Lady of the 

July 15. — The barque Lady of the Lake, Captain Pearson, for Sydney, 

Lake, Captain Pearson, from Canton, with a general cargo, 

with arnrgo of tea and sutidrtes. July 27. — The sL-liooner Richmond, 

July 14, — The barque Mary, Captain with a cargo uf sundries. For Sydney. 

Btrtlis, Haniagca, fltc. 
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Jul; 6.— The briganline Jane am 
Heiiry, Captain Capon, far Sydney. 

July 6.— The barque Caroline, fo 
Sydney. 

July 13.— The brig Mary and Elit! 



BinTH-.— On Monday, July "lb, the 
lady of Dr. Westbrook of a iwn. 

On Friday. July 18th. at her re^i- 
drnce. in Balfour Street. I^uni'eslon. 
Mrs. Sprunt, of a son. 

At Fenlon Forest, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Fentoji, of a dautthtcr. 

M^nBiAiiu. — On Monday, July 21, 
at St. John's Churck, Launceston, by 
the Rev. Dr. Browne, John Palmer, 
Esq., of the Road Department, to Miss 
Anne Barrett, of St. John-street. 
, On Tuewlay, July 22, at St. John's 



Browne, W, Couiena, Esq., Chemist 
and Druggist, to Etiubethi third daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. WlI|Mn >:«»», ol 
Launceilon, Architect. -T 

On Thursday, July 24, by .Special 
License, at St. John'sCburch, Launcei- 
ton. bj^ the Rev. W. H.Browne, D.D„ 
1^ , to Mary, eldeft 
Cos, E6<i„ofClaren- 






DfiiH.- On Thursdav, lOth July, 
in Hobart Town, (lie ftev. HichanL 
Yaldwyn, late of the I'nivcrsitV of O 
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FREE REPRESENTATION BY A LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 



Ab the Colony has arrived at that point of its advancement, which 
rmders it fitted for Free Representation by a Legislative Assembly, 
we cannot better employ a few pages of our present number, than in 
ocmaidering the benefits likely to accrue from such an Assembly, as 
wdl as the manner in which it ought to be formed and constituted, 
in order to imbue it with that protecting and beneficial power, which 
can akme conduce to the best interests and welfare of the people. 
Hist this is not only a most important subject, but one, also, whose 
dkciUBion is fraught with many difficulties, is sufficiently apparent 
to any person, who has bestowed the most triffing thought upon the 
matter ; for the condition of this Colony — so peculiar in every point 
of view— is certainly an obstacle of no slight degree, to the easy ac- 
complishment of an object so momentous. But, although there be an 
obstacle, it is, by no means insurmountable ; on the contrary, by 
exciting the energies of intelligent men, it is more likely, evenUudly, 
to lead to the happiest — ^because the best — consummation of a great 
public good ; and it shall be our endeavour, in the present article, to 
place before the reader, in the strongest light possible, the bearings 
of this obstacle, that they may be fairly and resolutely grappled wi^, 
and thus finally overthrown. 

First of all, however, it may be necessary to offer a few observa- 
tions on the actual fitness of the Colony to enjoy the inestimable be- 
nefit of governing itself, as well as of disposing of its own finances, 
levied, as they are, from its own inhabitants. The most ordinary 
and ready mode of ascertaining this point, is by a reference, first oif 
all, to the population, and, next, to the amount of property, whether 
in land or merchandise, &c.» possessed by this population ; this will 
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sliow us. how far v.e are qualified, iii lliia respect, for tlie enjoyintiit 
of tbe boon, we oU eo earnestly desire ; and did the matter rest lure, 
nothing would be easier than the formation of a LegislaliTe Am&d 
bly, or of any other body, perfectly well qualified to manage uur 
Colonial afTairs. But, thiit it does not rest here wc ehall preeeiiti) 
«how, nay, indeed, this is already obvious enough ; yet, neverthelM^. 
we ahull diBcuss it. 

It appears, from the latest returns, that the ^-ee population (in- 
cluduig, of course, emigrants and emancipists) amounts to «a; 
nearly 19,000 individuals. ))OEsessiDg, altogether, a very considenble 
and an increasing property. Of this property, the following eiti- 
mate may be considered sufHcicntly correct, for every needful psr- 
pose ; and we think our lordly rulers at home, will stand aga)*! 
with astonishment, when they find this " Convict Colony" flomc- 
thing more than a huge gaol or penitentiarv fur the cast-off criminiih 
of England. 

£ 
Exports for the year 1 833 - - - - 215,500 
Imports, conaistuig chiefly of British goods - 35'2,S94 
These items, although clearly applicahle to the schedule of <nir 
Colonial property, are yet to be considered only as articles of ei- 
chsnge, or barter, subject to tluctuntion, and even to diminution, 
according to circnmstances ; but when we consider, that not only do 
we export useful articles to the Mother Country, but take in T^tnn 
so many of her goods and manufacturer, employing, at the same 
time, no trivial portion of her shipping — we have, in our commercisl 
transactiong, something more thaii a mere matter of pounds, shil- 
lings and pence, to recommend us to the kind consideration of the 
British Government. But, if this be not sufficient, let us look at the 
actual and existing — nay increasing and improving — propertv. wluch 
is possessed by the Colonists of Van Dicmen's Land. 

« 
BuUdingB . - . - . 800.000 
Land in cultivation ■ - - 403,990 

Sheep 209,864 

Cattle 900,001) 

Horses 109.660 

Shipping 50.000 

Manufactures . , . . 100.000 



£I,873.514' 



This, as nearly as possible, is the bond fidr propcrt)- in tbe hbnd 
at the present moment ; and ont of this we pay annunllv to the Go- 
venunent. either directly or indirectly, some £90,000' With Ihi* 
pUin.simple.straight-forward statement, stuing them in tbe «]^e>, how 

. -dH I 



n ihf iiHim- ul' coiuiiuMi miiso. or ccnunon lionc^ts . can (uir l)(»\niiri'i;- 
:5treet legislators refuse us the very moderate privileges we claim — 
and how can they attempt to stultify mankind by uttering empty 
nonsense about " Convict Colonies ?" 

Bat it may be urged, property, or wealth (for this is wealth) is not 
the only qualification, necessary for the constitution of a public legis- 
lator — ^nor is it ; for, as was observed by one of the speedcers at the 
Public Meeting, " we want for our Legislators men of experience 
and ability, unshackled by power, and free from either favour or 
affection — in a word, men of honorable and independent principles;" 
these are the men we want — and with such men, this Colony, above 
any other attached to His Majesty's dominions, most plentifully 
abounds. 

Here, then, both on the score of intelligence, as well as property, 
we have seen, that we are especially fitted for the reception of a Le- 
gislative Assembly,— elected by the great mass of the people, and 
having its energies and its powers directed solely and vigilantly to 
the advancement of the publioweal : And, having shown this, why, 
it may be asked, are we denied this privilege ? Whence arise the 
obstacles to its immediate and free concession ? This is the very 
question we are now about to discuss. 

The principal obstacle to our emancipation, from the inadequacy 
and inefficiency of the present system of government, is dependent 
upon our peculiar connection with the British Government, as a penal 
settlement. Let us, in the fondness of our anticipation, be blind to 
this fact, if we will, but so it is. We are, by fsur, too valuable an 
acquisition to the Mother Country, to be readily relinquished ; and, 
indeed, our own individual interests are so wrapped up and amalga- 
mated with the present system, that, although every one is conscious 
of the great and permanent advantages of " Taxation by Represen- 
tation,'* still few, we think, have considered well and thoughtfully 
on the difficulties attending its attainment. It has been urged upon 
the settlers to send in their prisoner servants to the Government , 
that the Government may duly appreciate the great benefits con- 
ferred upon it by the employment of convict-labour. This may be 
good advice, but we humbly opine, that, except under very par- 
ticular circumstances, no wise man would ever amuse himself with 
so absurd an experiment, as, it is very evident, that he would be the 
loser, and not the Government. Let us examine this matter, rela- 
tive to convict labour, closely and calmly, for it is here, that the 
great difficulty will be found to exist, when the point is accuratdy 
scrutinized. 

We think we must admit, that the various improvements, which 
have been effected in the Colony — and, especially, as regards the 
cultivation of land — have been so effected by means of convict labour. 
We do not mean to say, that this labour could not have been much 
better accomplished by free persons, because, we truly think, under 
judicious and discreet management, that it might ; but we have« now, 
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only to look to the existing fact — and what do we find thU factU 
be ? That, indeed, which we have stated. The Colony ha* id- 
vanced, in a pecuniary point of view, at any rate, under the (Kt- 
tiona of convict labour. But, then, see how arduous, tioublMonie, 
and even, tormeating is, in many instances, the direction and t*' 
trol of this same convict lahoar I It is tnie enough that the public 
works are carried on with, apparently, a degree of qniet 6iflUQ< 
which excites the astonishment of many persone : but tAit l&boaT b 
performed under the terror of the lash, or of punishment, even inin 
terrible than that. It is far — very iar — different, as regards the JW- 
greasive occupations of the private settler. He has dilficalliM ^ 
contend with, unknown to any, but those who have boldly met pi I 
conquered them ; and when it is considered how many and ko* 
serious those difficulties have been, the question of coDvict labw 
assumes a new feature, ineismnch as it comprises a kind c^ pirtMtn 
account on behalf of the ^ttler. 

In sounding the praises of convict labour, something more IhM 
the advantageous operations of the |irisoner servant, is tn 1* takw 
into consideration. — the trouble, namely, with the anxiety anil the 
expense, entailed upon the master. By hif iiihare in the conlruei. 
the master confers two highly important benefits upon the Motb" 
Country — he maintains a certain number of convicts, thereby re- 
lieving the Government of the chai^ of their support and mainte- 
nance : — and he actually contributes a tangible and specific sum I" 
the same Government, by paying the price of exciseable articles, frgr- 
chased for the use and consumption of these very prisoners. Wf 
should like very much to know, what proportion of the £90,000. 
which arc annually collected from the Colonists, is formed of the 
duties, paid into the Excise, htre. for articles consumed by the bD' 
merous assigned sen-ants throughout the Colony : this nmonnt. «c 
suspect, would be startling. And is not this one good cause. U 
least, why our respectful, but firm, representations should be. st 
least, listened to, by our Rrfoming rulers at home ? But we haw 
B stronger cause to urge, even, than this. According to our aeeu' 
rate and estimable Contemporarv, Dr. Ross, as stated in )iis Aataal 
for the present year, every settler who has employed a certaia oan- 
ber of men, for a given time, by such employment, redeems hi* 
Quit Rents. Where, then, let us ask. is the individual — situated, 
as the worthy Doctor describes — who has not thus redeemed tlii* 
" serf t&x ?" It is hard — very hi'.rd, we think, npon the induatrioBi, 
hard-working, and well-disposed settler, to be obliged — after aD his 
laboar — all his toil — and all his great expences — to be, mom. eaa- 
pelled to pay to the Home Government — a specific tax — in gloat uil 
{xinderous addition to all his enomiouB outlay. Let us look at tfai* 
matter, considerately and closely ; and let us state one <mt of now 
lutlf.hundred cases in point. A. B. selects his grant — whelfaer par- 
chased, or given " on condition," niallrr* nothing to ns : hetl'"" 
his grant — pronires iiis UEJ^cd ecnants, not, perchance. 
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but he procures them. We will say he haa some twenty ol' these 
" Crown prisoners/' and, of course, being a man of capital, (for tMs 
18 essential to our argument) he sets these twenty men resolutely 
and fiEuriy to work, under the direction and superintendence of indi- 
Tiduals* properly qualified for such an occupation, and expends his 
money fneely amongst them. Not, perhaps, in the shape of wages, 
although this is by no means unusual — ^but he purchases for their 
use, a great variety of articles, by the very purchase of which, he 
returns to the Government a very considerable and most tangible 
sum. It will be said — ^nay, it has been said — that for all this, he 
gets ins quid pro quo, — ^his " value received :" so he does, by paying 
largely and dearly for it. But, when A. B. takes his grant, and ex- 
pends his capitad upon it — changing the barren wilderness into a 
fruitful garden— 'he does so, on condition, that he will, for this ex- 
pense and labour, as well as the saving effected for the Government, 
be relieved, at least, from the imposition of a Quit Rent, or, indeed, 
for many years to come, from any tax whatever on his land or pro- 
perty. 

What, it may be asked, has this matter of the Quit Rent to do 
with the subject of a Legislative Assembly } A great deal, we an- 
swer ; for it proves, forcibly and feelingly, too, that the present mode 
of Government is not such as is conducive to the welfare of the Co- 
lony, and that, either through ignorance or design — or, perhaps, 
both — the Home Government does not invariably issue such regula- 
tions, as are best calculated to improve our condition ; — this im- 
provement depending entirely upon a Representative Government of 
the people, which would build the foundation of its measures upon 
an accurate and fair knowledge of the actual condition and resources 
of the Colony, and take candidly and closely into consideration the 
real state of the people. That this cannot be effected by the pre- 
sent system, is sufficiently obvious, we conceive : for no one person, 
be he ever so highly gifted, so indefiatigable, or so well disposed, can, 
by any human possibility, inform himself adequately of the various 
and conflicting interests, existent in a country, situated as this is. 
It requires an aggregate of intelligence of different kinds and de- 
grees, and which can only be furnished by a variety of minds and 
occupations — ^in order to compose a sirstem of government, which 
can do justice to all, without oppressing or neglecting any. 'Hie 
task of legislating, even for this comparatively small Colony, is, we 
are well convinced, no easy one. The best and wisest amongst us 
may, perhaps, feel assured, that, actuated alone by a feeling of true 
patriotism — the measures which they would suggest, would, if acted 
upon fairly, remedy all existing abuses, and render us all happy and 
contented. But there is — and, especially, in Legislation^-a wide 
and an immense difference between theory and practice ; and that 
law, which may be considered irreproachable in its scope and ten- 
dency, may turn out absolutely mischievous in its operation : and 
for this reason,*— because it is so arduous and difficult a matter to 
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legislate for universal and general utility. Enactments, bearing upon 
them every bright attribute of justice, may fulfil their brilliant pro- 
mises to one class, while to another they may prove unjust and 
ruinous: and if this be the pase, amongst Legielators, who have 
every advantage of intelligence and information, what must it be 
with us, who are governed by rulers sixteen thousand miles from 
us, and who can no more be acquainted with the true state of the 
Colony, than can we be with the geographical description of the 
moon. 

For this, as well as for other equally cogent reasons, we regret, 
that some specific statement of our grievances, with a more elabo- 
rate account of our claims and qualifications, was not adopted at the 
Public Meeting, instead of the official address of the Lieutenant 
Governor to his Council. We look upon this, as little better than a 
legal quirk or quibble — a mere artifice, in fact, indicative, certainly, 
of considerable ingenuity, but far, very far, in our opinion, from 
what it ought to be. A firm, but respectful statement of the dis- 
advantages under which we are labouring, with a full, fair, and 
free exemplification of our claims to a free representation, would have 
been far more forcible and effectual ; for, we very much mistake Mr. 
Stanley's acumen, if we do not anticipate his reply to the Requisi* 
tionists. If we are in so flourishing and thriving a condition, as is 
stated in the address, Mr. Stanley is the last person who will ex- 
pose us to any risk by changing the system of Government, under 
which we have acquired all this flourishing prosperity : he will, most 
probably, tell us, that if we do not know when we are well of, he 
does, — and, therefore, however reluctantly, he will advise His Ma- 
jesty to refuse our request, more especially, as this request, if com- 
plied with, would not tend in any way to benefit the Mother 
Country. Such might, and such most probably would, be the 
Right Honorable Secretary's opinion ; but, we trust, we can con- 
vince him in five minutes, that such an opinion is not worthy of an 
enlightened British Statesman, possessing the acknowledged talent 
and abilities of the future Earl of Derby. 

Constituted as this Colony is, at present, it is certainly a valuable 
appendage to the British Crown : it affords a comfortable mainte- 
nance to many prisoners, who would otherwise have to be supported 
by England : it sends home, in hard cash, annually, some few thou- 
sand dollars, — ^while it constitutes a very snug nest of patronage to 
** our loving friends and cousins." These are the ^tangible and di- 
rect advantages, which more immediately accrue to the' Mother 
Country from this little spot of a distant dependency ; now, let us 
consider, if a more enlarged and permanent benefit might not be 
conferred upon England, by the granting to us of Free Represen- 
tation, We will, for the sake of argument, abolish — " as though it 
had never been" — the present system of secondary Government ; 
and we will imagine ourselves existing under the inestimable bless- 
ings of Free Representation. Our Representatives shall be, what 
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we have already said they ought to be, ** men of experience and 
ability, unshackled by power, and free from either favour or affec- 
tion, — in a word, men of honorable and independent principles.** 
These men, possessed of every useful information relating to their 
country, and well aware of the beneficial result of any previous well- 
adjusted measures ; — watching, with the philosophic eyes of intel- 
ligent statesmen, the progress and operation of events, and adapt- 
ing their deliberations to these events, as they arise, they will very 
speedily become acquainted with the best means of advancing and 
improving the Colony. Upon this improvement— enhanced, in every 
way, by the freedom and utility of their exertions — ^wiU depend the 
accession of benefits to Great Britain, — not, truly, by paying the 
country any direct taxes, or transmitting to it, annually, sundry bags 
of dollars from the Treasury-chest, as a clear and clean abstraction 
from our surplus revenue, — ^but by the fair and open pursuit of mu- 
tual trade and reciprocal commerce. It is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine to what extent the commerce of this Colony might be enlarged, 
provided every encouragement were given to beneficial emigration. 
The staple articles of wool and oil — ^but especially the former — ^might 
be increased to an immense extent by men of enterprise and capital, 
while other articles of export, which, as the resources of the Colony 
became augmented, would naturally originate, would add materially 
to our prosperity, and to the commercial profits of England* 

We look upon the rapid advancement of the Colony as one of the 
first, as well as the best, results of Free RepresenttUion, Having 
no " crooked policy" to pursue, — and being solely influenced by a 
desire of general good, those ordinances would be adopted, which 
would conduce to the general benefit ; and by rendering emigration 
hither attractive, because beneficial, new resources would daily 
spring up, while the man of enterprize, encouraged, protected, and, 
in every way, benefitted by the Government, would put forth his 
energies with strength and spirit, adding, in a manner, at present, 
incalculable, to the wealth, the welfare, and the prosperity of the 
Colony. We are not silly enough to suppose, that this country wiU 
ever become an Utopia, or that its inhabitants will ever be entirely 
devoid of a cause for grumbling. Two events must first happen be- 
fore this consummation could occur : — ^John Bull must lose every 
shade of his national character, and human nature must undergo a 
revolution, equally distant and difficult. But, although we do not 
look forward to the exemplification, here, of the philosopher's fond 
notion of general perfectability, we know of no people on earth more 
fitly calculated than ourselves for as many blessings and benefits, as 
mortal man can enjoy, provided we had the means> as we most as- 
suredly have the inclination — ^to establish such institutions for our 
governance, as are worthy of a free people. We have found that 
the country itself, both in its soil, and its climate, is admirably 
adapted to elicit the best fruits of man's industry and energy ; and 
we have seen» in the extraordinary progress which the Island has 
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made from its earliest fiettlemeiit to tliv preseut nnunent, tluit. u 
as the people are eonceraed. they want oeitlicr intellect ti 
in the pursuit uf their sevenil occupatiuns : nay, □□ llie conlrury. 
is obviuua ahnost to the blind, that, as regard? practical intcUigeui^ 
and useful knowledge, the people of tliit Colony, taken iii the a^' 
gregAle, pusaess on abundant shore. 

What, tlien, is necessary to give full scope and operation lo tlie**^ 
several advantages f F^ee Repreaentation by a popuiarlj/ -elected L^ " 
gUlalive AsSfrably. This, and this alone, is the impetus, whic-^^* 
can impel the globe of improvement and prosperity, on its •wi^*' 
course through the Colony ; this, and this alone is the fulcrun* — 
upon which the lever uf advancement can act with proportionat^^^ 
power. We have already admitted, that no trifling difficulty enat-*^ 
as regards the accomplishment of this desirable end ; and this caik. - — 
not be denied ; but the consciousness of this, instead of dieticsidn^ ^ 
should stimulate us to renewed and indefatigable exertions, — for th^ f^ ^ 
greater the obstacle, the greater and more endurable the glory, an fc^ 
the renown. In what this difficulty eidsts, we have frankly avowed S 
for, if it were so ordained, that we should have a Legislative As — 
sembly, we could very easily take speedy measures for its fonnatioD. — 
Of course, we would have the qualifications of all concerned to re&'K= 
on Properly .■ — the representative mu^t he a man of property. ancX 
so must the elector, to a certain extent. Then ariBes the questios:* 
— how will you manage as to the emancipists ? Easily enough — 
We would draw no distinction, but let every perfectly free man. poa — 
sessed of a certain, well-defined, and strictly-specified property, b^ 
eligible for election; it will, then, rest entirely with the electors, 
whether they will conft^r upon him the high honour of a seat in th^^ 
Colonial Assembly. By throwing open the franchise freely (we il— 
most fiincy oursdves " at home." as we write) we should present 
the roost tecnre guard againt the admission of improper represeU' 
tativee ; and by limiting the duration of the Assemblies to two or 
tliree years, we shoidd possess a most complete check upon snythinf 
savouring of corruption, or want of energy and proper caadoOl* 
As to the business-like routine of the elections, the mode of votiqg 
and so forth, we might, perchance, get a wholesome hint w WO 
from " home" on these points ; it will be time enough, bowerer. IB 
think of these things, when we are about to organixe our first A*- 
sembly, the hour of which is not — we venture fervently Ut liopt— 
very far distant. 

In tlie mean time let unanimitv. concord, integritv. and pew- 
verance, influence all our actions ; let us be firm, let us b« \mteii 
— and. we venture to prophesy, that ere long, that boon will bt 
conceded to us, for which we arc all t<i anxious. 

T. 
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GERMAN MOUNTAIN SONG. 

(Translated from the German of Francis GriUparser.J 

The night! the night 1 

To us 18 dear. 
When the moon shines bright. 

On glaire and spear. 
And waving pines 

O'er the violets sigh 
And each star declines. 

From the dark-blue sky. 

The mom ! the mom ! 

Is dear still — 
We hear the hom 

On the sunny hill ; 
And the arrowy stream 

As it ^[lides along. 
With brightest gleam 

Hails •ur mpuntain-flong ! 
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Bt the Author of " Rob thb Rbd-Hamd/ 

chapteb ii. 



" Who is this stripling. Sirrah T 
'* A Welshman hot and choleric — ^but so hoDOorablev 
That never yet hath slamder sallied him." 

Th€ Antima Brieon.— A Play. 



;ry Wednesday morning in the summer season, the lower, or» 
ak statistically, the west end of Shrewsbury, is in a state of 
ierable bustle between the early hours of four and five o'clock^ 
Lsequence of the Welsh coach, which leaves the Britannia at 
ne aforesaid, and reaches Bannoqth in MrrifWUfthnhiiTi ■ fioj 
, lu. NO. X7UU 9 r 
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willing ! — some time before midnight the same day — ^the distance 
being some sixty measured miles. It was on a fine cloudless morning 
in June, 1 8 — , that a young man came hurrying down the street 
towards the Britannia, followed by a porter with his portmanteau, 
and accoutred in a surtout, travelling cap, and boots. It was evi- 
dent enough, that he was bound for Wales ; and some mischievous 
urchins, who had congregated close to the inn, taking it for granted 
that the youth was a Welshman, saluted him, as he passed, with 
that celebrated doggrel satire, which is so galling to the honest and 
choleric descendants of Gomer, and which has often provoked our 
own wrath in younger and happier days. 

Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief — 
Taffy came to my bouse. 

And stole a piece of beef. 

I went to Taffy's house, 

Tafly was'nt at home — 
Taffy came to 

Their ditty was cut short by the smart strokes of a whip, which 
the young man carried in his hand, and which he apphed, somewhat 
energetically, to the legs of the mischievous minstrels, amongst 
whom, as a compensation for the smart he had occasioned, he threw 
some halfpence, and hastened on towards the coach, to ensure a good 
place for himself, and a safe stowage for his portmanteau. 

"Well, Joseph, how are you?** (To the coachman, who was 
bracing up the wheelers.) " Who's going down ? — ^Anybody that I 
know ?" 

" I don't think there be, Master Mertoun," replied Joseph, who 
had driven, and I believe still drives,* the Owen Gl)mdower to 
Welshpool, for the last twenty years. " There's two devilish fine 
girls, (here he whispered our hero) a-going with their mother — ^the 
two Miss Crosbys, here. Do you know 'em. Sir ?" 

Lawrence Mertoun did not wait for Joseph's concluding query— 
he was already scrutinizing "the two Miss Crosbys" and "their mo- 
ther." " What a beautiful girl !'* he mentally exclaimed, as his eye 
rested upon Ellen Crosby's lovely face. " What eyes ! — and what 
beautiful hair !" Her eye now met his ; and she blushed deeply, as 
she turned her head on one side — while Lawrence immediately left 
off gazing at her. He quickly took another peep, however, and now 
encountered the scrutiny of Catherine, who had observed her sister's 
emotion, and had taken a pretty good view of our friend. " She's 
not so pretty as her sister, by any means," thought Lawrence, " but 
I am glad they are going to Barmouth." 

All further reflection, or speculation, was now prevented by the — 
" Now, Sir ; coach is ready !" of Joseph ; who had already mounted 
his box, and stood prepared to flog his quiet horses into something 

* No« He now keeps the Crown Ian at Welshpool«^£D« 
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like a canter, that they might leave " proud Salopia*s warlike towers" 
with eclat ; — and, the next minute, the vehicle was rolling rapidly 
over the Welsh bridge. 

" Do not you think that young man very handsome, Catherine ?" 
said Ellen to her sister, as soon as Lawrence had dL appeared. 

"No, indeed — ^not I," answered Catherine, — " he is not tall enough 
to be handsome." 

" His eyes are very expressive," said Ellen ; " and I think he is 
quite tall enough : I can't bear gawky men." 

" It is well, my dear, that ' different minds incline to different ob- 
jects ;' else, if all were like you, tall men would have a dreadful doom. 
But did you, indeed, think his eyes so very expressive ?" 

" I thmk all dark eyes expressive," said Ellen — rather nettled at 
the sarcastic raillery of her sister. " Don*t you think him handsome, 
Manuna ?" she continued, now appealing to her mother. 

" Indeed, I did not notice him," said Mrs. Crosby, " but, as the 
decision seems to interest you so much, I will make an especial scru- 
tiny the very first opportunity." 

The conversation now took a more general turn ; and while the 
ladies, who were not incommoded by any other passenger, are en- 
jojdng a little private confabulation, we shall favour our readers with 
a sketch of the birth, parentage, and education of our hero, Lawrence 
Mertoun. 

Lawrence Mertoun, as far as any body knew to the contrary, was 
an orphan. It is presumed, that he must have had a father — and, 
also, a mother ; but who they were, or what they were, nobody 
knew ; or, as far as we could ever find out, cared to know. Some 
twenty years from the commencement of this, our narrative, a lady 
with a little boy, arrived late one evening in a post-chaise at the dear 
little gossiping town of Holmgrove, in Merionethshire, and esta- 
blished herself at the head inn, yclept the '* Rampant Lion." She 
had not arrived long before she was taken alarmingly ill ; and Dr. 
Davies, then the only Esculapian in the place, pronounced her case 
to be the last stage of consumption, and that she could not possibly 
survive two days. 

" I know I cannot live long," said the beautiful lady, " but tell 
me. Sir, how long I may last ?" 

The Doctor looked grave, and shook his head ; for even his h&axt 

— ^familiar as it was with scenes of death and suffering, was moved — 

" My tear Madam," he said, " compose yourself — ^with care and 
»» 

• 

" I thank you. Sir," interrupted the lady, — " I know what you 
would say : but do not deceive me. Sir ; — ^from this bed, I know, I 
never shall rise again ; and, hard as it is to die among strange people, 
I wish to know the worst." 

And the worst she did know — ** Two days," murmured the Doctor. 

"So soon — so very soon!" said the lady ; "Nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine, OGod, be done!" and she prayed long and silently, with 
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Iter hand rcatiu g painfully qpon her beantifal boy's head ; 
tears fell fitft and homing'. Composing hersdf, she begged the Docs^^ 
to solicit Mr. Arthur, of Coed Arthur, to Tisit her, as she wiahe^K. |^ 
make some important disclosures to that gentleman. Without Mmjm 
of time. Doctor Davies hastened at once to Mr. ComelioB Arthur^ , cf 
Coed Arthur, as aforesaid, who accompanied his friend to the wdck 
bed of the patient. What transpired there, nobody, except llr. 
Arthur, knew— eren Doctor Davies, to his extreme chagrm — hr 
though a kind man, the Doctor, like most of his brethren, was, abo^ 
an inquisitive (me — ^was excluded ; and all he could say about tbe 
matter was, that Mr. Arthur was not there long, and that the pa- 
tient's pulse had risen twenty strokes in the minute, in conseqaeaoe 
of the interview — an interview, which he would have preventedr- 
that he would — had he anticipated the untoward consequences, or, 
in other words, had he known, that he himself was not to liite 
been present at it. 

In less than two days the lady died, and was, in due course, bt' 
Tied — and nobody wept over her grave, bat her beautiful orphan boy. 
The little Lawrence was taken home to Coed Arthur by its warm- 
hearted proprietor, and became domesticated under the friendly roof 
of that hospitable dwelling : and the " wonder," which the evefit 
occasioned in the susceptible minds of the inhabitants of Holmgro^ 
proved of more than " nine da^-s' " duration. Much and mightily 
puzzled were these good people, at the whole transaction, and sordy 
and sadlv were thev annoved, because thev could obtain no due to 
the mystery. " lU pump the Doctor! who is a dear, good creature! 
was the su£rErestion, that occurred to more than one of the numerom 
tabbies of that secluded town — and Miss Laura Lewis, it is said, 
was actually deputed to bribe Doctor Davies. and obtain, if she 
could, a true ard particular account of the whole adair. But, an- 
fortnnatelv for the scandal-lovinc coterie, of \rhich she was so wor* 
thv a member, the Doctor, as we have alreadv mentioned, knew 
nothing- about it, except that Mrs. Mertoun TK-as very young, and 
must have been verv beautiful, before sickne&» and sorrow and sof- 

m 

ferine; had wasted her frame so terriblv. Mr. Arthur, then, was the 
only person, at Holmgrove, in whom the secret was reposed ; and 
at the very first tea-drinking, where he came in ctmtact with theie 
magpies, was he stoutly and cunningly beset. 

I do not know how tea-parties are managed in small towns in 
£ngland; but they are mighty queer things in small, or large, towns 
in tS'ales ; and more particularly so at Holmgrove. About seven 
o'clock the company have all arrived, and seated themselves in a most 
formidable semi -circle at one end of the room. At the other, the 
hostess is busily employed in making the tea. while the cakes and 
muffins are smoking, either over a pan of hot coals, or on a *' foot- 
man** before the fire. Generallv, some favored voiaii: man is invited 
to '* do the pretty,** and hand about the tea and toast, and dreadfol 
is the doom* to which he is thus subjected. At Holmgrove, tbe 
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task usually devolTes upon some lawyer's derk, who, spradiig him- 
self up for the occasion, makes the best of a bad business ; and 
assists in the small talk of the fat old ladies. After tea* scandal is 
the order of the evening, for cards are seldom introduced — and if 
they are, four of the most peaceable settle quietly to a pool at the 
stupidest of all stupid games — Quadrille. Having made their tongues 
and maxillary bones (we love to be learned) ache with talking, they 
put on their cloaks, clogs, and calashes — and trudge home through 
the puddles — a servant lassie going before with a lantern. Sudi» 
and so Hvely are the Holmgrove tea-drinkings — and they are hteraUy 
tea-drinkings ; for the deuce a drop of anything but tea ever wets 
the lips of the most loquacious babbler. People talk of Welsh hos- 
pitality — ^Welsh fiddle-di-dee ! It is all very well to prate about 
such a rarity ; but the Welsh are just as selfish as their fellow-crea- 
tures ; and a good deal more so thim many of them. I speak of them 
as a people. Individuals there are, who possess the most endearing 
virtues — ^the most warm and noble feelings ; but, even these, are not 
sufficiently numerous to neutralize the acridity of the repulsive man- 
ners of their fellows. Let any stranger go to reside in or near any 
Welsh town : he will soon discover the Aospitality of his neighbours. 
I verily believe, if he were an angel from Heaven, they would en- 
deavour to scandalize and abuse him — if he did not bring with him 
some sufficient introduction, or, what is all-sufficient every where» 
— ^wealth. In this case, he would be an object of very especial at- 
tention with the Welsh, but not otherwise. We know for a fact, 
that the family of a very respectable and most amiable half-pay 
officer, was " cut" by these Holmgrovians, because, — Credite Graii ! 
— ^they did not sport silver forks I So much for Welsh hospitality ! 
This, however, is a digression.* 

It was at a party — such as we have described — at the rector's, 
that Mr. Arthur, who had come alone, was fairly beset by the scan- 
dal-hunters of the town. Miss Laura Lewis — a prime lean spinster 
of fifty-six, opened the business. 

"Goodness gracious! Mr. Arthur, why didn't you bring Mrs. 
Arthur with you ? I hope s^e is well ; and the dhildren, too." 

** They are quite well. Madam, I thank you," said the squire. 

" Goodness gracious !" again ejaculated Miss Laura, ** why didn't 
she come with you ? We should have been all so glad to see her." 

" Mrs. Arthur, I am sorry to say," coolly returned Mr. Arthur-^ 
'* is more attached to the house than ever. No persuasion of mine 
can induce her to leave it." The fact is, Mrs. Arthur did not like 
the company. 

'' Ah! she is such a good creature!" said Mrs. Cadwallader Hum- 
phries, the Coroner's wife, " she was always fery fond of her chil- 
dren." 

* How extremely close is the resemblance, in this respect, between the man- 
ners of the modem Welsh, and those of )he Hobartonians. If a person does not 
belong to the aristocratical ! clique, he may vegetate to all eternity ^<—£o* 
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" And now, the has another tie upon her goodness," ehhoMl is 
Mrs. AminHdab Jones, the under- BherilTB lady ; " ainre poor Mn. 
Mertoun'a death. Ah ! that was a sad Ihing^ — wasn't it Mr. Arthur?" 

" It was, indeed. Ma'am," said Mr. Arthur, as he quietly aipp«l 

■■ Goodness gracious !" screamed Miss Laura Lewis, "' and how h 
the Uttle foundling ? — I hear he is a line boy. and very like his 
mother." 

•' Did TOu know his mother — Miss Laura ?" asked Mr. Arthur. 

'■ No, indeed — not I — Mr. Arthur," sharply returned the Gpinster, 
not a little scandalized — " but," she continued, " I saw her get oat 
of the chaise at the " Lion ;" and she looked so pale and so ill — poor 
young creature 1" 

" Lawrence is a remarkahly rosy boy ;" said Mr. Arthur, provo- 
kingly. 

" WeU, rosy he may be, Mr. Arthur," said Misa Lsura, pettishly, 
" but he may be Uke his mother for all that." 

" Very likclv, Madam," said the imperturbable Mr. Arthur, 

" Does he seem to remember his parents, Mr. Artliur }" asked 
Mrs. Aminadab Jones — that Miss Laura, the usual mouth-piece of 
the party — might recover her wonted ploddity. — " And does he ever 
talk about them }" 

" He affectionately considers us as his parents. Madam," was the 
diKouraging reply. But some people will not be discouraged : and 
a rebuff only stimulates their ardour. Miss Laura l->ewie was one of 
this species. 

'■ But, dear me. Mr. Arthur; that is very strange. — ^Decauae be 
w^is not so very Uttle. when his mother died ; and I am sure he must, 
at least, remember her." 

" Are }'ou sure that tlie lady, who brought him, here kios his mo- 
ther, Miss Lewis i" asked Mr. Arthur, with a most pravokti^ 

" Every bodv said so," snappishly answered Miss Laura. 

" Perltapt they were right," said Mr. Arthur ; " but it is not ■ 
safe plan to place confidence in all the calumnious reports, which arc 
fx>ntinua1ly dying about this neighbourhood." 

" GoodrieBs gracious! I don't agree with you, thtre," said lie 
unabashed Miss Laura. " What everybody says is true, nobody can 
say is false." 

*' That must depend entirely from whom — and under what cir- 
cnmstances, the report originated. In the present instance, I do not 
conceive that any body has a right to pre-«u))[)ose anything with re- 
gard to my adopted son, Lawrence Mertoun; and, most assured^) !'■• 
shall not consider myself justified in answering any idle or in '"*" 
nent questions on the subject." 

Miss lAura i/iif feel this, and scalded herself , accordingly, y 
tenth cup of tea. Her accomplices exclianped eigniiicaj 
^hook tkcii' heads, turned up their eyes, and their noaes, 
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silent— at least as far as regarded this particularly interesting topic, 
^e party soon after this broke up, and the ladies retired to their 
different domiciles — chagrined, disappointed, and almost enrag^ with 
^^. Arthur for the ill-success of their scheme. 

Whether the lady who died at the ** Rampant Lion," was really 
l^wrence Mertoun's mother, is no business of our's ; neither are we, 
*t present, much interested in ascertaining who and what were his 
parents : but, it is incumbent upon us to explain the precise nature 
^f his situation at Coed Arthur, more especially as regards his rela- 
^on to the Proprietor's family. 

When Lawrence Mertoun was first taken to Coed Arthur, he was 
**"*as we have already intimated — a beautiful little boy, about three 
years of age. " We must take care of him, Mary," said the Squire, 
^ he bade him kiss his wife — "for he has no one, now, in the whole 
'Vrorld, who would be kind to him, and it would be a sad pity, if so 
^e a boy were to be cast loose on the world." 

" God forbid !" exclaimed Mrs. Arthur. ** It is true, we are not 
^ery rich ; and we have children of our own ; but this little fellow 
"ynH not make much difference in our means; and, if he did, I should 
^ot like to close the door against him." 

" Spoken like my own, good, kind Msiry," said Mr. Arthur, as he 
^pressed a kiss upon his wife's cheek. " But, on that score, we shall 
liaye to regret nothing. A Lawyer of eminence in London, Mr. 
^hbumham, will remit to me, half yearly, more than enough to 
leep and educate our proteghJ* Mrs. Arthur looked enquiringly, 
and Mr. Arthur continued, " more, at present, my love, I cannot 
disdoae to you ; but, very shortly, you shall know as much as I do." 

Thus was Lawrence Mertoun received as one of the family of Cor- 
nelius Arthur, of Coed Arthur, Esq. ; and well was it for him, that 
he had fallen into such excellent hands ; for a more amiable, gene- 
rous, and better pair than Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, no where existed. 
The Squire was the youngest of two sons — his eldest brother, how- 
ever, was not bom in wedlock, although the offspring of the same 
mother ; and while Cornelius, as a matter of right, succeeded to the 
entailed landed property — his brother, Richard, became the pos- 
sessor of by far the largest portion of the father's wealth. There 
never was much cordiality between the brothers ; for, independently 
of the difierence of their birth — a difference, the more poignantly felt, 
as it occasioned so palpable a distinction between right and affec- 
tion, Richard's disposition and habits were widely dissimilar to those 
of Cornelius. He was a morose, selfish, avaricious, vulgar and dis- 
satisfied man, while his brother was generous, benevolent, contented 
and well-educated ; and, although it was convenient to both to as- 
sume towards each other an appearance of good-will, and even of 
affection, neither felt, or could feel, towards the other, any stronger 
emotion than that of a quiet and respectable forbearance. 

While he was yet a very young man, Cornelius married a young 
lady^ who had no other dowry than her virtues, and no charms, but 
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a ven' sweet diapusition, and a very small share of personal bcau^3" 
But, altliough his brotlier — ^who, by the way, persisted in remainir^ 6 
a 1)achelur — strongly condemned the match, and urged ever}' 
mcnt, which his selfish and illiberal spirit could suggest — to prev 
the marriage ; although he, almost, threatened to quarrel with Coi 
nelius, and to withdraw from him for ever his friendship and felloe 
ship— Cornelius married her ; and from the momcnl that he cla5[ 
her to his heart at the altar, to the hour when he wept o^er her life- 
less remains on the bed of death — he never — no I .not for one mo 
ment — ^had to regret the result of his choice. The fruit of this mar- 
riage were three children — two boys and a girl, the eldest being five-" 
the next three, and little Marv about two vears old, v»-hen 
Mertoun became the inmate of Coed Arthur. 

The young protege's disposition soon began to dcvelope itself 
and to become apparent to his self -constituted guardians. The gei 
of a fiery, bold, and impetuous spirit were evinced on the slij^ 
occasions ; and, combined with these, were the concomitant indica- 
tions of unbounded generosity, carelessness of self, and a high 
of the necessity of extending protection to the weak and defencdess. 
At seven years of age, he rushed one day into the presence of 
foster-mother, with the blood streaming from his nose, and his 
<nit and swollen — " Why. gracious goodness ! Lawrence—what ba^ 
\'Ou been about ?*' exclaimed Mrs. Arthur, as she gazed upon 
tumid face, and sparkling eve of the bov — " where have von been, 
what have vou been doinjr ? * 

Lawrenco wiped the blood from his face, and said nothing. 

** Tell n\o this minute, bir ! who has made you this figure ? Come^ 
Sir, I insist upon it V 

Still Uiwrence was dumb ; and would have continued so tilK 
doomsiUiv. had not little Mar%' tortunatelv come into the room, an<i 
explaiiKvl the whole atfuir. Her eldest brother, Cornelius, or, as he 
was cenenulv c;dled. Coniie, had been teasiu:;: her, and she had vi* 
pealed to Liwrenee, or as *'ie eddied Lim. her brother Lawrie. tor 
prote^'tion. Uiwrie. in eoTisevi^ence, nred up. and Comie penisting' 
in hi* iU-uatun\ iie — Lawrie. to v.it, — "showed fight," and attempted 
to thmsh Ma<:<,T Coriiie. who. in hi* own defence, knocked Master 
lawrie iiVout. till he reviaeed h::ii to the condition in which he ip- 
lH»an\l beior<* Mrs. Arthur — * ji:ul."' said little Mary, sobbing, and 
ciiuc'.".^ r-v'iL"ix'. hor uv.'thcr's neek. " y.^^i must promise not to be 
»u^r\ x^::-. Vrv^ther l*iwrit. Maiiuv.a. because it was Comie's fanlt, 
and l.»5^^'■'.v• ^^'.'.i 'Ot J..^ <.^ .ir.v iivrc — '-viU yo-. La^:vr:e ?'* 

• * I •. .i . V .: I \\ /•:•." : ;^ r o :n : -o . ' " * .vld Lv'\-\ e 's : idl y . — ' " If anybody 
pb»;r.ivs <-.>:.: M.wry. I "1 try ar.J. :h.::v.-j h.:r.." 

Xl r* A - : -. u..- V.V jI vi r. o t rt" : « r . ^.^ .i s J- .: ^ jl: :he boy's magnanimity, 
althoLL^:'.-. -"•.^- J.i-er-ed i: '.?.e.i."':.:*.: uiv.: ht.- :o e^nsur^ his conduct; 
— no : . Vv vM -. *e h .■ r o \\ -i s; l; h .*. .: re : v. : l. i . > ; evt oi La wrte's casti- 
g«i&ou, for «b.v: w»$ lev j-.;^: jl: irc';:r%Sis icr wh.,it , but bccaase ^ 
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ileemed it necessary to endeavour to suppress such violent indications 
of his fiery disposition. 

It required, however, more skill than either she or Mr. Arthur 
possessed, to effect this : and as Lawrence grew up, the fiery and 
impetuous qualities of his disposition gained strength rather than 
diminished, and the passionate and mischievous boy expanded into 
the bold, impetuous, and high-spirited youth — ^fiill of warm affec- 
tion for his foster-parents and their family, and keenly alive to the 
finest attributes and impulses of human nature. Often would Mr. 
Arthur lament the situation of his proteg4, who, shut up in a seclu- 
ded Welsh town, had no opportunity of giving scope to his noble 
feelings — which, at Coed Arthur, *' ran to waste, and watered but 
the desert." 

When Lawrence was about eighteen, Mr. Arthur received a com- 
munication from Mr. Ashbumham, requesting that he would send 
his proteg^ to London, as it was settled, that he should commence the 
study of the law under Mr. Ashbumham's own guidance and tuition. 
This intelligence was sad news to all ; and, alSiough both Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur could not reasonably expect that Lawrence would re- 
main with them always, — and although they were well aware, that 
this change in his situation was— or at all events, would be, — ^an ad- 
vantage to him, they could not part from their foster-son without 
sorrow, and without feeling a presentiment that this was only the 
introduction to a longer and sadder separation. As for Mary — now 
a blooming girl of seventeen — she wept on his shoulder, as if he 
were, indeed, a favourite brother ; and he kissed away her tears, 
with an equal portion of fraternal affection. However, Lawrence 
Mertoun bade adieu to his uncle and aunt, as he called them, and 
left Coed Arthur for the first time in his life, to mingle with the busy 
throng, which constitutes the society of the great City. His situa- 
tion was far from a desolate one. With Mr. Ashburham, who stood 
very high in the law, Lawrence's time passed on pleasantly enough : 
and as for the discovery of his parents, he had no uneasiness on &at 
score, for where 

" Ignorance is bliss 
'Tis folly to be wise " 



and as he was always informed that he was an orphan, and that his 
parents, who had been old friends of Mr. Arthur and Mr. Ashbum- 
ham, between whom an intimacy had been long established, were 
highly respectable, he had no further information to obtain on that 
subject — especially as he possessed their portraits, set in the same 
case, and painted, apparently, at a period, either immediately before 
or soon alter their marriage. 

Under such agreeable auspices, Lawrence Mertoun was soon in- 
troduced into very excellent society. His residence with Mr. Ash- 
bumham's family, which consisted of himself and two daughters, 
conduced very much to his introduction to '* the world;" where 
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he soon became an object of some notice — ^not more on accomit of 
his personal qualifications, which, notwithstanding Miss Catherine 
Crosby's opinion, were very considerable, than on account of a cer* 
tain wild uncultivated freedom of manner — ^tbe result of his un- 
tamed spirit, and arising from the effect of sudden impulse, which 
he had not yet learnt to control. He was an object, therefore, of 
great amusement to the high-bom and high-bred ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with whom he now associated, and his own good-nature 
led him to bear patiently with the bantering and quizzing with 
which he was ususJly assailed. 



8WBST SUSAN. 

Sweet Susan i^as a lovely lass. 

And suitors her pursuedj 
And sued to Sue, till suing crept 

Into desuetude. 

Tom Tees the turnpike-man was first 
Who sought the lass to please : 

Tees used to trust her for the toll, 
Thus teasing the Trustees, 

He told her if she'd love him, she 

Might pass at any rate ; 
But Sue liked not the turnpike-man. 

He had an awkward gait. 

The cobbler next a ntitorwas. 
But his souVs joy soon past ; 

She said he dealt too much in ends. 
His lore could never last. 

The tailor he took measures too, 

To make her his for life, 
And often said, that she would make 

A pattern of a wife. 

The parish clerk and auctioneer 
Said " Going** to a frown ; 

And wished her much to say " Amen /"" 
But Susan knocked him down. 

The undertaker was'nt mute. 

He made a morning call. 
Coughing rehearsed and told his love. 

And said 'twould never pa/2. 

But he, ahho' so grave a man. 

Pulled about o&er bells ; 
And Sue had no desire to see 

His cabinet of shells. 

Bill Dough, the baker, rolled his eyes. 
And eyed his rolls, and said. 



•• 



I need you"—'* but," says Sue, ** you're not 
Q^te to myfmcy ItredJ* 
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The grocer also wished to plumb 

The current of her thoughts ; 
She spoke the word that clove hia heart, 

She*d reasons of all sorts. 

¥ta he was grosser than she liked. 

And she refused him twice, 
Because he'd had some business 

With Carolina Rice. 

A soldier wished her to obey 

At his word of command. 
Though he presented arms to her. 

She would not take his hand. 

He thought to put by storm at once. 

Her scruples to the rout ; 
But she was formed too deep for him, 

The girl I write about. 

Still the' she wai^ hard to please. 

To all men gam no quarter. 
Stood earth zndjire, and all that 'ere. 

She could'nt stand the water. 

Bill Float he was a waterman. 

At Wapping he was bred, 
And being us^ to Wapping sculis^ 

He got into her head. 

He took her in his wherry out. 

Which she thought wery kind ; 
And while he rowed the boat before. 

She also rode behind. 

One day as they went out to sail, 

(To cut a long tale shorter,) 
A squall npset the boat, and left 

Sue squalling in the water. 

Bill swam ashore, (as sure as death,) 

She could'nt follow him ; 
For though 'tis true she'd got a duck. 

Yet that duck couldn't twim. 

They took her out, when she was dead, 

And finding, spite their bother, 
That they cquld not wring this bell dry. 

They went and tolled the other. 

A crowner's 'quest was held on Sue, 

And thus they did decide : 
That though it was but accident, 

Twas doubtless Suecide ! 

A fancy circumstance there was, 

I've heard the people tell it : 
Her ^wn that had been gingham, mm 

Discovered to be well'wet ! 

Now maidens all a lover take. 

Whene'er you go to church ; 
Who, if the boat a lurch should giv», 

Wo'nt leave you in the lurch. 
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FIRST nUSNDSBIPS. 

When tbe be^rt hath been daiken'd by sorrow or wrong. 
When the hht ho|»ea have fled that beguiled us too long. 
How soothing, how welcome, how sacred to hear 
The soft tones of some voice that our childhood held dear ? 

New friendships may bless us, and love may requite 
Our passionate vows with a smile full of light ; 
But the looks and the acrents that kindly recall 
The sweet dream of our childhood, are blandest of all. 

O. when $urb ties are broken, we soothlyniay say. 
That a bright page :5 rent from life's volume away ! 
And our lorn hearts joknowled^ how cold i» the doom 
That consigns all the lovely of earth to the tomb. 

But though we may shed, with the fervour of truth. 
The warm tear of regret o'er the friends of our youth, 
I>t us cherish more fondly ^ hw that remain, 
As we treasure the last flowien of summer's brief reisn. 



REMIXISCEKCES OF HAKMBAL STRAW. 



Some years ago, a slave named Hannibal Straw, was imported in* 
to England from one of the West India Islands, for pugilistic pur- 
poses. His frame was Herculean, his agility, astonishing for a man 
of his muscle, and his disposition, dauntless. After having acquired 
considerable local celebrity as a boxer, he was, at length, regulailj 
matched against a brawny, stout-hearted sailor, whom he put kon 
de combat with such ease, as to render him an object of speculation to 
a Bristol skipper, who vritnessed the fight. This fellow, when in 
his native city (then the hot-bed of pugilism), generally n'^mwJtr' 
with a set of persons who warmly patronized the ring ; and it 
occurred to him, that a good deal of money might be made of Han- 
nibal, if he could be got over to England — for it was evident to the 
skipper, that the champion himself would have no chance of 
in a match with our hero. Morgan, (so the skipper was called) 
cordingly threw himself in Hannibal's way — and by glowing pictures 
of the glor\* he might gather in England, through the exercise of bit 
fistic accomplishments, endeavoured to prevail upon the slave se- 
cretly to stow himself away in his, the skipper's, hold. Hannibal's 
owner, however, a free man of colour, had always used him so wdL 
and \\'as, moreover, ^o borne down by bodily ailments and a large 
famil). that, nipping the bud of ambition in his bosom, Hannibal 
declined the skii^^er'i 
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On returning to Bristol, Morgan gave such an account of the 
black's abilities, that he was commissioned by his gang to buy Han- 
nibal, and to bring him over. Accordingly, when homeward bound 
from the next trip, the skipper included among his cargo, the thewes 
and sinews of Hannibal Straw. Wild with dehght at obtaining his 
fi-eedom, and eager to display his gratitude towards those who had 
conferred the precious boon upon him, Hannibal panted for a match. 
Those into whose hands he had fallen, meditated a de^p scheme. 
They proposed, previously to pitting him against the champion for a 
heavy stake, that he should enter the ring for something trivial, with 
a man of minor reputation, and be beaten. Honest Hannibal took 
fire at this — ^he would not be conquered by any man living if he 
could help it — ^he did not see why he might not be permitted to 
fight fairly — and rather than not do so — ^with many thanks to the 
gentlemen — ^much as he loved liberty, he would rather go back to 
his own owner. 

Finding him proof against all their arguments and entreaties, they 
assumed a different tone, and swore he should rot in prison until he 
repaid his purchase-money and the expences of transport, which 
they had disbursed in his behalf. Poor Hannibal quailed at this so 
perceptibly, that his owners and importers — so they termed them- 
selves — ^followed up their advantage, by depicting the terrors of an 
English gaol, in such fearful colours, that Hannibal, half frantic, 
made an attempt to escape. He was instantly surrounded, and nearly 
overpowered ; but goaded to desperation by the efforts made to se- 
cure him j he began to put out his strength, and rapidly shook his 
importers off, as a mad bull would so many puppy dogs. His blood 
being up, he laid about him with such vigour, Uiat it was not until 
he had given each of the most conspicuous, especially the skipper, 
a frightful threshing, that he recollected the purpose for which he 
got on his legs— namely, effecting an escape. 

He dashed into the street, and ran on he knew not whither — ^he 
had never been suffered to go out alone — ^in fact, since his arrival in 
England, he had been held in more complete bondage, than when a 
positive slave. A consciousness of this fact had funtly glimmered 
upon him more than once, and for the last few days, he had been by 
no means comfortable. 

It was night, but not so late but that the streets were still thronged, 
and Hannibal, when he had become tolerably calm, considered him- 
self fortunate in having reached the outskirts of the city ; — ^but what 
course could he pursue ? Where was he to go ? What could he do ? 
There was no bushy as he heard, to which he could retreat : he was 
destitute of money — ^he had no friends — ^his enemies were in his 
rear, perhaps, on his track — and this thought induced him to 
proceed, with all possible speed, in as direct a line as the nature of 
the country would permit. At day-break, he found himself on an 
extensive heath or down : patches of green fern, drooping with dew, 
were scattered about him ; into the nearest of these he threw him- 
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eeJf. &tigued and disconsolate. Bv so duing he diBlorbwl u lark, 
which fluttered up in a direct line above him, singing cheerily ; the 
lambs, on a distant hill awoke, and began to gambol ; the last «tar 
in the centre of the heavens, was about to be outshone by the fiefy 
dawn ; the small birds were gladly twittering on the thome ; a ge- 
neral jubilee seemed about to commence ; and Hannibal, huge Han- 
nibal Straw, who had been brought over to fight the champion, be- 
gan to blubber like a boy deprived of his bread and butter. 

He bitterly lamented, that he had ceased to be the property of his 
old owner, the free man of colour, and literally cried himself to 
sleep. When he awoke, the dew had gone — tlie lark was silent — 
a cow was ctanding knee-deep in a neighbouring pond, and no sound 
was heard save the drone of a bee. and the busy buzz of a multitude 
of flies. It was noon, but Hannibal shivered. He was hungry too. 
For an instant, he thought of returning to his importers ; but, to 
speak the truth, he waa afraid. After having sauntered about the 
common for some time, without aim or object, he turned into ■ 
path, which, passing through a thick wood, suddenly emerged in « 
strangling Eequestered ^'illBgc. 

On getting into the road, Hannibal picked up a hone-shoe ; he 
was a blacksmith by trade, and the incident afforded him a slight 
sensation of joy, which even the melancholy tolling of a bell bom 
the village church could not subdue. An old gander, without geese, 
hiaaed at him from a respectful distance ; an idiot boy ceased to 
throw pebbles at the sun as he passed, and. with a grin, asked htm 
for a suit of mourning ; besides these, Hannibal saw no livingthing. 
The houses — the farm-yards, eeemed to be desolate. At length, tn 
a nook, on the right rf the main road — oh ! joyful spectacle ! — he 
beheld a smith's shop, and reached it with a run. The anvU was 
cold ; the fire had evidently long been extinct — its dead dtnkers 
were covered with a thick poll of soot. Beyond the smithy was a 
kitchen, the door of which stood invitingly open. Hannibal entered, 
twirling the horse-shoe with great rapidity round bis fore'finger. 
An infant, in a cradle, was squaUing vehemently — a little girl, who 
had, apparently, been left in charge of it, was perched on tlie rail of 
a chair, stealing sugar from a brown crock on the top shelf of a three 
cornered beaufel. At the sight of Hannibal, she screamed, and 
would have tumbled with tenor, had he not reached forward and 
caught her. In doing this, he awkardly upset the cradle, and the 
child rolled under the grate. The little girl stnigglcd to get fnt 
from him -, and the moment he had placed her on her legs, she nn 
offtoo breathless even to shriek, Hannibal then put the baby-clothea 
to rights — replaced the child in its cradle, and 1^ his quaint contor- 
tions of countenance, and cxhilirating snatches of song — for Hanni- 
bal had now forgotten all his troubles, in the occupation of Ibe 
moment — he made the little creature crow with delight- 
Meantime, the melancholy loll of the bell had ceased — and wli&S 
the whole of his (acultic* were absorbed tn amu?mg the yoimg gi 
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tleman in the cradle, a train of persons, all clad in black, approached. 
At a short distance from the smithy, they stopped — fell out of co- 
lumn, and formed an irregolar groap ; which, after some slight con- 
sultation, flocked, tumultaneously, into the kitchen. They stared in 
silent astonishment at the scene before them : Hannibal stopped-— 
got up, and made his most obedient bow. — " Poor fdlow," said a 
pale, fine-formed young woman, raising her blood-shot eyes — *' after 
all, its only a black man. I've seen many such, neighbours : there's 
no harm in him — for look how Uttle Peter laughs." 

The woman now snatched the child from the cradle, placed its 
mouth to her breast, and seemed to derive exquisite consolation, 
from the little creature looking up into her eyes as it sucked. The 
other parties still regarded Hannibal with awe — for they had never 
seen a black human being before. At length the tailor hobbled in 
on crutches, to partake of Uie funeral feast — for the village smith had 
just been buried — and speedily set all to rights. He had been at 
IVinidad. Tobago, and various other outlandish parts ; he reioioed 
in the sig^t of Hannibal, for now Simpson could no hnger laugh at 
him for asserting, that there were men abroad as black as a sea- 
Goal. Nei^^bonr Simpson gaped at Hannibal like a gudgeon with a 
fish-hook in his throat. He saw — but scarcely believed. 

Under the auspices of the tailor, and the smith's handsome widow, 
whose £avor he had won by his successful attention to her child, 
Hannibal soon found himself at home. He partook of the burial 
bread and cheese and ale ; and before the guests departed irradiated 
their hearts with a dawning beam of delight, by assuring them that 
he could shoe their horses, tip their bullocks, point their pitch-forks, 
weld their broken coulters, re-tooth their harrows, and new-tongue 
their hinges, as well as their deceased neighbour. Blacksmith &it- 
terbee, or any other individual of the craft. 

Hiat night Hannibal slept in the loft above the widow's bed-room; 
the next morning, the voice of the bellows, the roar of the fire, 
and the dink-dank of the hammer and anvil, awoke her. Hannibal 
became her journeyman — ^he had never been so hi^py in his life — 
the villagers idolized him for his kind disposition, his skill as a 
, and his prodigious strength. At quoits he was pre-eminent 
man but the Uilor's slim son could give him a badL-£dl at 
wrestling. His odd antics, after his day's work was done, rendered 
bim most beloved of bo}'8, and more than one sinking fvmer's 
daugjiter seemed to entertain no repugnance to has colour. Bat 
the former's dan^ter was not destinnl to be the happy bride. 
Hannibal married the blacksmith's widow, and a loving eoiiple they 



At the age of thirteen I became Hannibal Straw's apprentice — my 
Istlier was a former in the neighbourhood — he had eij^t children 
aD lads, of idiom I was the eldest. Never had boy better master 
than was Hannibal Straw, or sweeter mistress than the widow of 
the bandy-legged Jehniakhn Batterbee. I have since seen the dangh- 
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tera of the greut — those who have been accounted the luvvlieit of 
llieir ^neralion — ^but they were pkin, compared with Mrs, Stf»w. 
Black Hannibal's wife, i should decidedly »ay, was almost the finest 
woman in all England, and yet I have often seen her pointing nail* 
at the vice ; and it was traditionary, that before ahe had emerged 
Irom her teens, she had often wielded the big hammer over a red 
hot bar in front of knee-broken Datterbee, her bed-ridden papa'i 
apprentice. Be this as it may. she was a capital wife to Hannibal, 
and a moat motherly mistress to me : both of us loved her — ido- 
lized her — and doated on Batterbee'e boys, as if they bad been hii 
own, and so did I. 

Hie yean of ray apprenticeship glided away like a pleoEaiit dream, 
and happier days than mine were, with Hannibal and Mr«. Stnw, 
could not be on this side the grave. 1 am now grown into manhood, 
and am far away from the hammer of my apprenticeehi]i : hut i often 
hear of the slate of things, and of Haanibal's well-doing. The 
hamlet has become a village, and the Straws are now wealthy people. 
My last letters announce the building of a new church, and the 
election of Hannibal as one of the church -wardens. My old friend 
is a great patron of education and the poor. He subscribes nbo to 
foreign missions, and visits the metropolis unce a-year, in the month 
of May. to attend the festivals of benevolence and good-will to niBii. 
Should letters arrive in the course of the sacceedtng sii months, the 
reader may, perhaps, hear more concerning Hannibal Straw. 



I nied ind (ighed Id win ■ briile ; yel to laag my iKwng u 

1 reallj did begin to tbiuk 1 nevei shall get luaiiied. 

Vi'ah ma' and miu I ever failed, though no mail's morali taunder i 

Till wealth rame io, and then I got a thirty lliousaad paunrfer. 

When formeily I needed lick— o en the uilora wore blank looki — 

Kow all ate but Uw proud Id have mv name upon theit books ; 

My lonely doon no friend approachMl,— I heard but angle kaaclu ) 

fiow I wanl beds for IhoM who crowd their dear friend's (partiDg bol.J 

My family' O no one knew, — all the \if in scorn wobU curl, — 

Now my ftmily's grown old, and I'm ihitd couain lo an earl, 

Bnll-necked and bandy-legged was I ; now the B«lvidere ApqUa 

In fonn is but l fool In me — rm lold that I beat him hollow. 

I^ch puntel wBnulo pajnt mv ^e, sculptors to ca.it mr noddle ; 

Tlie arademiciaa*, too, liave all besougfal me foe a iDOdel, 

Of yore, if e'er I roM to ipeik, loud couching dinned my can ; 

• Great chcenui;' welcome* now my words, with IrequenI ' heiiVand 

The womeo onee were wont to call me bilious, duk, luid yellow ; 

Kow e'en the men allow tliall'u « ' d d good-lookiag feltow,' 

Such do the change* prove, I ween, in this life'i .-nottled (pan, 
Bciwetn aoe when one'i iiul, and when aat is, a aioDi«d Dian. 
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THB WILD CHERRY TRBB. 

Oh, — there never was yet so fair a thing. 

By racing river or bubbling spring, 

Nothing that ever so gaily grew 

Up from the ground when the skies were blue, 

Nothing so brave — nothing so free 

As tJum — my wild wild cherry-tree! 

Jove ! how it danced in the gusty breeze ! 
Jove ! how it frolicked amongst the trees ! 
Dashing the pride of the poplar down. 
Stripping the thorn of his hoary crown ! 
Oak or ash — what matter to thee 7 
^was the same to my wild wild Cherry-tree ! 

Never at rest, like one that's young 
Abroad to the winds its arms it flung. 
Shaking its bright and crowned heaa» 
Whilst I stole up for its berries red — 
Beautiful berries ! beautiful tree ! 
Hurrah ! for the wild wild Cherry-tree ! 

Back I fly to the days gone by. 

And I see thy branches against the sky, 

I see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 

I see (nay, I taste) thy berries red. 

And I shout — like the tempest loud and free. 

Hurrah ! for the wild wild Cherry-tree ! 



LOST AND FOUND; 
OR, 

THE BUSHRANGER'S CONFEDERATE. 

[A Tale op ths Colony.] 



CHAPTER V. 

Edgar Walton had just finished his tea.', at the Atacquarie, and 
spelled over, for the third time, the worn-out Colonial Times of the 
week, when Mr. Martin entered the room. There was a pleasing 
and complacent smile upon his countenance, and an engaging afia- 
bility in his address, which induced our hero, in his present excited 
feelings, at once, to decide — this man is my friend. 

" My dear fellow !" said Martin, advancing eagerly, with open 
hand — " What have y<m been about ?" 
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" Why, a precious fools* trick, I fear," answered Edgar. 
" So I thought," returned the emissary ; " for the Master id in a 
devil of a way about it." 

** Is he ?" asked Edgar, " what does he say r" 
" Oh ! all sorts of things ! He says, in tiie first place, that yon 
are a most contumacious and abominable young fire-brand, and 

that " 

" That — what ?" interrupted Edgar, firing, in his young impetuo- 
sity, at this evil report of lus conduct. 

'' That you are a great deal too much above your situation." 
•* Did he say thU" asked Eklgar, rising from his seat. " Did he 
say that ?" and he walked up and down the room, in just such an ex- 
cited humour, as Mr. Martin wished. 

*' I shall have him, as safe as a kangaroo in a hound's mouth !" 
mentally ejaculated Mr. Martin ; and, then, with an appearance of 
great sympathy, he said to Ikigar — " compose yourself, my dear fel- 
low, pray do ; and let me know how I can serve you." 

*' You are a good fellow, Martin — that you are ; but I don't know 
how you, or any one else, can be of any use to me just now. But, 
tell me, — ^what else did the Master say ?" 

'' Really, my dear fellow, I don't like to tell you all he said, in his 
rage, because it might vex you, and prevent that reconciliation, I 
want so much to bring about ; however, if you insist upon knowing, 
I will teU you." 

" Tell me, then, directly ; do not leave a syllable unsaid." 
And Martin told his tale — a tale so artfully contrived, and so ably 
calculated to produce the most unquendiable irritation in the mind of 
his victim, that it fully answered every purpose of its base narrator. 
** Did he cast reflections on my birth," exclaimed Edgar, when 
Martin had finished, and with a vehemence which made this bad, 
base man almost quail. ** Did he, my once, kind indulgent master, 
do this ? Damnation I" he muttered, as, with clenched teeth, and 
flashing eye, he walked hurriedly up and down the apartment. He 
suddeidy rang the bell, and, when the waiter appeared, he ordered 
some brandy ; it was brought, and pouring out a glassful, he drank 
oflf the fiery, raw, unmixed spirit — ** There," said he — ^pushing the 
bottle to Martin — " help yourself." 

Martin eyed him with an expression of fiendish exultation. " I 
have you now, safe enough," thought he — and pouring out a small 
portion of the spirit, he diluted it copiously with water, and drank it. 
" What am I to do ?" exclaimed Edgar, suddenly and fiercely 
turning round upon Martin. " Cannot you advise me ?" 
** Yes," answered Martin — " I can : go to Pitt water." 
" To Pittwater ?" echoed Edgar—" never 1" 
** Why not ?" coolly asked the tempter. 

*• Because that would imply a wish to return to Mr. Sinclair's 
service." 
;' Tut, nonsense, man I^— what if it did r" Edgar paused, and. 
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now beginning to be excited by the brandy, he exclaimed intempe- 
rately — " Well, I will go, — and, I hope my presence there may turn 
to a curse upon my proud — ray insulting master !" He rang the bell 
for his horse, and prepared eagerly to depart. 

" Shall I tell the master you are gone to Pittwater ?" asked Martin, 
as Edgar mounted his horse. 

" You may teU him I'm gone to the d — 1, if you like !" was the 
angry young man's answer, as, thrusting his spurs into the horse's 
sides, he galloped swiftly on towards the river. 

A ferry-boat was just ready — ^late as it was — ^to start for Kangaroo 
Point ; and Edgar and his horse were speedily on their way across 
the harbour. To a beautiful day had succeedeil a cool and lovely 
evening, — rendered still more delightful by a bright, unclouded mo«n. 
I know nothing,— save the endearing sympathy and caresses of wo- 
man — ^better calculated to soothe the stormy and troubled spirit, than 
soft moonlight upon the still waters ; and as the ferry-boat moved 
slowly to the measured strokes of the rowers, — and the cool breeze 
blew refreshingly over Edgar's heated brow, his excitement was 
calmed, his spirit soothed and softened, till tears of bitter anguish 
gushed from his eyes, and he wept, like a very girl. " Why," he 
thought — '* why — am I to be always, thus, the mere sport and slave 
of fortune ? I have striven — I have done, more than many could, 
or would have done — to please my proud — my high-minded master, 
and all — all — in vain ! Oh ! Isabel ! Isabel ! It was all for thee — ^my 
lovely — my beloved !" 

Bitterly did Edgar weep, as, bending over the bows of the buoy- 
ant boat, he gazed abstractedly upon the transparent bosom of the 
clear and chrystal Derwent. Scenes of former happiness, of long- 
past peace — ^ffiitted rapidly across his memory ; and days and months 
and years of happy days, gone by, pressed — almost to madness— on 
his throbbing brain. ** And I am, here, an outcast" he continued, 
— " disgraced — discarded — and by one, whom I would have worship- 
ped, nay, whom I have worshipped ; and for his worth alone ! What 
am I now ? A wretch — a runaway ! — God help me !" 

** Let go the sheet !" discordantly exclaimed one of the boatmen, 
as a gust of wind swept swiftly over the boat ; for the evening 
being line, and the wind fair, a clumsy lug-sail had been set, to 
lighten the labours of the rowers. 

The words were spoken but in time, for a gust of wind from the 
•* Big Hill," rushed swiftly and furiously across the river, changing 
its pellucid and smooth surface into white and angry foam. 

" By the hookey, Tom !" said the former sp^er, who was at 
the helm — " I saved you just in time : — pull down the old sail, and 
let's trust to our oars, for there's a smart sou* -wester a-coming, I 
know." 

And the steersman was right. The moon, hitherto bright and 
undimmed by speck or shadow, was now seen struggling, as it were, 
amidst the dark and gathering clouds ; for one of those swift and 
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Bodden tempests, — so common in the soathem hemisphere — was 
quickly brewing — ^its approach being announced by fitful gusts of 
wind — each succeeding gust becoming more violent, and longer in 
duration. 

' " Will your horse stand quiet, Sir ?" asked the steersman — an 
experienced, and, taking him altogether, a tolerably steady, man 
— *' because, if he gets riotous, like, he'll may-be capsize the boat." 

This was no idle question, for the horse, — a young and spirited 
animal— evinced sundry symptoms of disquiet and alarm, as the 
boat, ever and anon, reeled and lurched to the wind ; and Eldgar, 
seeing this, went to the animal, and held him tightly by the bridle, 
cheering him, all the time, with words of familiar encouragement* 
A long and vivid flash of lightening now rushed through the air» 
followed by a loud, but short clap of thunder, — ^to the evident dis- 
comfort, if not danger, of our party. Absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions, young Walton had not observed the number or description of 
his compagnons du voyage ; but, now, having his attention awakened, 
he saw, that some two or three individuals were closely huddled 
together in the stem-sheets of the boat. Amongst these was a 
female, who, closely covered up in a cloak, seemed extremely ter- 
rified, — shrinking, and, sometimes, screaming, as the agitated waters 
dashed over the low and narrow gunwale of the fhul bark. On 
these occasions, one of her companions, in terms more coarse and 
surly, than the occasion seemed to demand, bade the frightened 
damsel be quiet, and seemed to be considerably disturbed and irri- 
tated by her terror and alarm. Our hero, whose gallantry was at 
all times easily awakened, felt half inclined to quarrel with the mo- 
rose bully, who seemed to entertain no adequate regard for his fair 
(companion : but he had been long enough in the Colony to know 
full well, that any interference on his part might only lead to a dis- 
turbance, without in any degree benefitting the object of his com- 
passion. 

In the mean time the storm raged with considerable violence, and 
the gale from the southiwest, notwithstanding every exertion of the 
boatmen, was blowing the boat out towards the sea. 

"This is a pretty consam," said the old helmsman, as he endea- 
voured, in vain, to bring the boat's head to the wind ; — " if the gale 
do*nt give us the go-by, we'll be in Ralph's Bay in ten minutes : 
pull away, my lads, pull away— we'll get ashore somewhere, I war- 
rant.'f But the men, who had been rowing hard all the time, were 
tired, and almost exhausted ; and Edgar, at once, proposed that he 
and the man in the stem sheets, should relieve the rowers. His 
proposal was received with alacrity by all but his proposed colleague* 
who gmmbled most audibly at the task imposed upon him. Never- 
theless, to a whisper from the female, he responded, gruffly — " You 
be d — d for a stupid fool !" and, immediately took an oar, which, 
in conjunction with our young friend, he plied so stoutly, that the 
boat soon recovered her cpurse, and, in despite, as it wer^, of the 
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furious elements, she neared one of the little bays in Clarence 
Plains, to the great joy and exultation of the steersman, and the 
satisfaction of her little crew. Once under the land, their labor was 
comparatively light, and now their object was to secure a favourable 
landing-place. 'Die coast was well known to the old helmsman, who 
made for one of those snug and sheltered nooks, with which each 
shore of the Derwent abounds. " That's the go l" said the old man, 
as, by a dexterous turn of the tiller, he turned the prow of the boat 
right on to the centre of a little cove, where the water was as 
smooth as a quiet mountain-lake. ** We'll do now, lads !" he con- 
tinued, as he ran the boat right into the bay ; and, having done so, 
be rubbed his hands in actual ecstacy. ** A woman overboard !" 
was the cry, as the boat, striking against the shore, jirked out the 
terrified female already mentioned; and, looking round, Edgar 
Walton perceived the unfortunate fair one struggling in the water. 
He did not stop to reflect, but, jumped, at once, into the river, and, 
seizing the woman by her cloak, easily succeeded, in safely landing 
her. 

A low, guttural laugh was the first acknowledgment he received 
for his kindness ; — the next was a strong grasp of a rough right 
hand, with — " Thank you for this. Master Walton : Til not forget 
it, but perhaps remember it to your good : remember the pass word 
' LusHY,' and, when you want him, ask for Jack Neale. FareweD !" 
And the disguised runaway gathering his cloak about him, joined his 
companion, and bent his steps towards the nearest public-house at 
Kcmgaroo Point. 

Mounting his horse, Edgar rode on, also, pondering thoughtfully 
on the strange discovery he had made, relating to the supposed fe- 
male fellow-passenger, and, more than ever, bewildered as to his 
own conduct, and destination. To proceed to Pitt- water, however, 
was his decided resolution, and towards that thriving settlement he 
rode, accordingly. As he was slowly descending a narrow and ab- 
rupt guUy in the road, he heard behind him — ^bome on the evening 
breeze — " the jocund sounds of careless glee," mingled with the 
tramp of horses' hoofs. One voice seemed to rise above the others, 
and that voice E/lgar thought was familiar to him : he, therefore, 
checked his horse, and patiently awaited the arrival of the traveUers. 

They soon joined him, and presented to his scrutiny three very 
smartly dressed men, well-mounted, and apparently in high glee. 
They respectfully saluted him, and one of them entered into conver- 
sation on the weather, the state of the country, and, above all, the 
very particular state of that particular district, at that particular 
period. 

" Perhaps, Sir,*' said the spokesman — " you are a stranger in 
these here parts, if so, I'd be glad to show you a little light upon the 
subject." 

•' I thank you :" replied Edgar — " I have been here before !" 
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" Oh ! has you ? Well — I did*nt know — ^but, I hope no offence. 
Sir?" 

" None, in the least, my good fellow !" answered Eklgar, not very 
mnch pleased, however, with his companions ; and, spurring on his 
horse, he evinced, by so doing, a wish to escape from them. 

But they were not to be so readily evaded : they spurred on their 
horses, also, and kept ready pace with our hero. 

" I do not half like this close quartering," thought Eklgar, as he 
heard the pattering of the horses' hoofs behind him : — " nor do I 
much fancy my fellow-travellers ; nevertheless, I will not let them 
know it," and checking his horse, he proceeded at a slower pace. 
To his great satisfaction, however, the three horsemen galloped 
swiftly by him, — and, with a " Good night to you. Sir !" passed on 
their way, and were speedily out of sight and hearing. 

Edgar, reheved from a companionship he by no means coveted, 
pursued his journey more at ease ; and before ten o'clock, reached 
Mr. St. Clair's estate at Pittwater. Rousing the servants, he sur- 
prised them by his sudden and unexpected appearance, and, having 
refreshed himself after his journey, he retired to rest, to dream of 
his adored and adoring Isabel. 



A BALLAD. 

The night is closing round, Mother ! 

The shadows are thick and deep ! 
All round me they cling, like an iron ring. 

And I cannot — cannot sleep ! 

Ah, Heaven ! — thy hand, thy hand. Mother ! 

Let me lie on thy nursing breast ! 
They have smitten my brain with a piercii^r pain ; 

But 'tis gone ! — and I now shall rest. 

I could sleep a long long sleep, Mother 1 

So, seek me a calm cool bed : 
You may lay me low, in the virgin snow. 

With a moss bank for my head. 

I would lie in the wild vrilA woods. Mother ! 

Where nought but the birds are known ; 
Where nothing is seen, but the branches green. 

And flow'rs on the green sward strewn. 

No lovers there witch the air, Mother ! 

Nor mock at the holy sky : 
One may live and be gay, like a summer day, 

And at last, like the Summer — die ! 



EPITAPH, 

(From a Tomb-stone iu the Church-yard of Ballyporeen.) 

And my spirit at aise is, — 
With the tips of my toes. 
And the pomt of my nose 

Turned up to the roots of the daisies ! 
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SONO. 

When friends look dark and cold, 

And maids neither laugh nor sigh. 
And your enemy proffers his eold. 
Be sure there is danger nign — 

O, then 'tis time to look forward. 
And back, like the hunted hare ; 
And to watch, as the little >ird watcket« 
When the falcon is in the air. 

When the trader is scant of words. 
And your neighbour is rough or shy. 

And your banker recalls his hoards, 
Y^ sure there is danger nigh. 

O, then 'tis time to look forward, &c. 

Whenever a change is wrought. 
And you know not the reason why. 

In your own or an old friend's thought. 
Be sure there is evil nigh. 

O, then 'tis time to look forwaid, &c. 



THE FRENCH EXECUTIONER. 



An executioner can never be fairly appreciated, because he is co- 
vered with a veil of eternal prejudice. At his name people shudder 
and draw closer together, as if listening to a ghost story in the 
great hall of a gothic castle. The name is associated with blood 
and murder. 

I had long anxiously desired to be acquainted with this terrible 
functionary. I was anxious to see him in his own house, and sur- 
rounded by his family — to hear him speak of his dreadful duties, 
and utter sounds of human language. Knowing no one who could 
introduce me to him, I determined to introduce myself, and one 
morning bent my steps, not indeed without emotion, towards the 
Rue des Marais da Temple. 

Arrived at No. 31 Us, I saw that it was a small house, protected 
by iron railings, whose interstices closed by wood prevented the eye 
from penetrating into the interior. There is no opening to these 
railings ; the entrance to the sanctuary is through a small door con- 
tiguous to them, on the right side of which there is a bell. In ttfe 
middle of the door an iron slit, like those at the post-offices, re- 
ceives the letters sent by the Procureur G^n^ral to the executioner. 

I gently rung the bell ; the door was opened, and a tall athletic 
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young man, about thirty years of age, politely enquired what I 
wanted. " Mr. Henry Sanson," said I, in a trembling voice. This 
individual was one of the executioner's assistants. 

Among other accredited errors regarding the executioner in France, 
is an idea that the office is perpetual in the same family, and the son 
obliged to succeed the father. No such thing. No man who has 
not undergone the sentence of a court of justice can, at a period 
when the lowest citizen enjoys his civil and political rights, be forced 
to embrace any profession against his will. Another cause must be 
found to account for the son always reaping the bloody inheritance 
of his father. 

The executioner lives in a state of exclusion from society. He 
can associate, out of his own family, with none but executioners : nor 
can he seek alliances anywhere but among executioners. Is it his 
fault if you have made him a man apart from other men ? Would 
you give him your daughter in marriage, or seek to become his son- 
in-law ? Would you admit him into your house ? Would not his ar- 
rival at any place where you might be, raise throughout your frame 
the same kind of shudder as if you were in the Jardin des Plantes, 
and the lion had broken loose ? And yet he is a man, as well as you 
—and equally in want of friendship and love, which he can demand 
only from those circumstanced as he is. He and his are like a fa- 
mily of Chandalas in the midst of a commimity of Bramins. 

Do not believe, however, that the office of executioner can ever 
want an occupant. When Monsieur de Versailles died, some years 
ago, without issue, there were a hundred and eighty-seven applica- 
tions for his office. Most of the candidates were old soldiers, several 
of them butchers. This fact leads to a horrible doubt. Can it be 
possible that all men are qualified for such an office, and that fami- 
liarity with blood is alone wanting ? 

I return to my visit. 

I was ushered into a small room, where I saw a man about sixty, 
with a countenance beaming with mildness and candour, amusing 
himself at the piano. This was the executioner ! 

In the same room was his son,* a young man of three or four and 
thirty, with light hair, and a mild timid look. On his knee sat a 
girl ten or twelve years old, lovely as an angel, remarkable for the 

* The circumstance of this young man's marriage is somewhat romantic. A 
young and very beautiful girl, the daughter of a rich hosier of Paris, seeing him 
often pass her father's house, fell deeply in love with him, without knowing who he 
was. On discovering the dreadful secret, her parents endeavoured to combat this 
unhappy attachment, but so ineffectually, that she became dangerously ill, and 
would, no doubt, have died, had not the prejudice been overcome, the young man 
sent for, and the match concluded. This couple are models of conjugal affection. 
The office of executioner at Paris is better paid than that of president of the Royal 
Court. Mr. Sanson, the elder, has two unmarried daughters, remarkable for their 
beauty. He has spared no expense upon their education, and is able to add hand- 
some dowers. Yet these ill-fated and lovely ^rls must make up their minds to 
marry executioners, or pine away their lives in single blessedness. 
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beauty and nobleness of her features, and their expression of artless 
vivacity. She was his daughter. 

This family picture struck me forcibly ; and Susan must have per- 
ceived it. The fact is, that, without sharing in the prejudice of the 
multitude, I had, nevertheless, formed an idea very different from 
what was now before me. That little girl above all — she strangely 
bewildered me. I could have wished that nothing so beautiful might 
have been found there ; it was like sun-light on a thunder-cloud, or 
« rose rising in its beauty between the stones of a sepulchre. 

For several years past, M. Sanson the younger performed the 
duties of his father's office. Destined, for reasons which I have al- 
ready explained, to succeed to that office, he is serving his little 
apprenticeship of blood under the eye of the latter, who is obliged 
to be present at every execution — for the law knows no other than 
him, and he is personally responsible for all that passes. 

M. Sanson received me like a man of the world, without em- 
barrassment or affectation, and politely enquired the object of my 
visit. My story was ready prepared. I was writing a work on ju- 
dicial punishments, and, relying upon his obliging disposition, had 
taken the liberty of applying to him for information. The amiable 
manner in which he replied, that all the information he possessed, 
was at my senuce, made me feel quite at home. I did not therefore 
confine my questions to the avowed object, and in a conversation of 
nearly two hours, I had an opportunity of observing the sound 
judgment and purity of mind of Monsieur de Paris. 

M. Sanson did not attempt to disguise how acutely he felt the 
«tigma attached to the situation. But he supports it, not like a 
scomer, but a philosopher. 

This feeling, however, never once made him forget the distance 
which society has placed between him and it. If you but lost sight 
of it an instant, M. Sanson would take care to recall it to your 
mind. 

One thing struck me particularly. He had often resorted to his 
snuff-box without once offering it to me. This departure from the 
established custom of snuff-takers, surprised me. On a sudden, me- 
chanically indeed, and without thought, and while absorbed in con- 
versation, I offered him a pinch from my box. He raised his hand 
in token of refusal, with an expression of countenance impossible to 
describe, but which sent a chill through me. Unhappy man ! a re- 
collection of the past brought the blood tingling to his fingers' ends ! 

M. Sanson delights in conversation ; probably because he has 
read much and with profit. He has an extensive and well-chosen 
library. His books, indeed, are his only society ; with their aid he 
can escape from embarrassment and hiuniliation, converse with mas- 
ter minds, obtain recreation from his horrible duties, consolation 
for the scorn of his fellow men, repose for his days, and sleep for 
his nights. 

Excluded from living society, his intercourse is with the great of 
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past Bges i — he con look on thein without b ^uddi?r — they d 
by his hand ! 

Among the works, were two which 1 little expected to find d 
— ^the works of M. de M^stre, and Le dernier Javr d'un CondamiU* 

The library foraiahed me with a topic of converention, wliich I ww 
glad to avail myself of. Until then the conversation had flagged ; ! 
had felt a delicacy in pressing him with questions, and he, willi th« 
tact which characterizes him. avoided speaking on any subject not 
immediately connected with his otGcc. But the moment we tonched 
upon literature, he jielded mc an entire confidence ; the constnint 
he had imposed tipon himself disappeared. He laid down principles, 
and discussed opinions like a man well acquainted with the subject, 
and notwithstanding certain literary heresies, arising from the want 
of an elementarj' education, he gave decisioas thai wonld have done 
honour to a member of the Academy of loBcripIions and BeDes 
Lettre*. 

One would have supposed that the nature of his office, and the de- 
scription of persons with whom it brings him in connexion, moat 
have estingnished in him all humane feeling ; quite the reverac— 
they hare developed the most acute sensibility. This man. who 
coldly inspects the preparations for an execntion, raises piece by 
piece the dreadful instrument of death, oils the ropes, and tries the 
edge of the knife with his finger, cannot restrain his tears when yoo 
remind him of any past execution. He raises his voice with energy 
against the punishment of death, developes with animation the mean* 
which might efficaciously be substituted for it — and on the day of 
execution he maybe seen pale as death, refusing food, and ovennme 
with feelings of diegujt and horror. 

He related to nie some curious anecdotes concerning the last mo- 
ments of certain celebrated criminals. I shall not record them here. 
Amid facts sometimes affecting, some'imes burlesque, such delalli 
are painful — they are like the smile of a corpse on a gibbet. I AaS 
only mention why the scaffold and guillotine are now taken down 
immediately after an esecution. Formerly they remained standing. 
the spring which put the knife into action being fastened by a pad- 
lock. 

In 1797, after an execution, the executioner and hia assistants had 
retired to the first Soot of a cabaret, situated at the angle fonned by 
the Place de Greve and the Quai Pclletier. They were talking, dmk*- 
ing, perhaps laughing. Some one knocked at the door. It wu a 
workman, who came, he said, to beg that M. Sanson would lend him 
the key of the guillotine. A joumeymun barber had just been taken 
in the act of stealing a watch, and the people, in their love of sum- 
mary justice, had hoisted him upon tlie scaffold, tied him to the fiital 
plonk, slid him under the knife, and. hut for the precaution takMi. 
bis head would have been already off. The executioner, who had 
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opened the door himself, replied, that M. Sanson was just gone out, 
mnd had taken the key with him, hut would return in a couple of 
hours. There was, therefore, no remedy but to wait. By degrees 
the crowd began to disperse, but the man devoted to death was left 
lying under the axe. At last, and after a lapse of time, every minute 
of which must have appeared an hour, he was released. Nothing 
can give an adequate idea of his feelings, nor of the agony he suffered 
during this novel species of slow torture. 

Less from a motive of curiosity than to remind M. Sanson of the 
professed object of my visit, I begged him to show me the room 
which contained the instruments formerly used in the infliction of 
judicial torture. The sight of this museum filled me with horror. 
One thing in this conservatory of murder is worthy of mention : it is 
the sword with which the Marquis de Lally was decapitated. This 
weapon was manufactured on purpose, and several blades were made 
before one was found fit for tlie purpose. 

At that period, whenever any remarkable execution took place, the 
young lords of the court were in the habit of standing upon the plat- 
form of the scaffold, just as they were accustomed, in the evening, 
to seat themselves upon the benches which, in those days, stood 
upon the stage, at the theatres. On the day of M. de Lally's execu- 
tion, these spectators were more numerous than usual ; and one of 
the most eager to enjoy the spectacle, accidentally struck the arm of 
the executioner at the moment the latter was balancing the mur- 
derous steel in the air, previously to striking the fatal blow. The 
shock caused the weapon to deviate from a right line, and, instead 
of striking the nape of the neck, it fell upon the head of the victim, 
which it penetrated, and stopped at the jaw. The sword was notched 
by coming in contact with a tooth, and an assistant of the execu- 
tioner was obliged to terminate the tragedy with a cutlass ! — I held 
the fatal sword in my hand, and saw that a tooth might easily have 
caused the notch. Another anecdote may not be out of place. 

About the year 1 750, in the middle of the night, three young men 
belonging to that high class of the nobility which had then a mono- 
poly for breaking windows, insulting street passengers, and beating 
the guard, and which would fain have revived, after too long an in- 
terval, the gay, extravagant, and insolently aristocratical manners of 
the regency — were strolling down the faubourg St. Martin, after 
supper, laughing and talking under the influence of sparkling cham- 
paign. 

On their arrival in the Rue St. Nicholas, they heard the sound of 
instruments, and the music was of so lively a character that it could 
not but indicate a hearty bourgeois dance. How fortunate I it would 
enable them to pass pleasantly the remainder of the night. 

One of them knocked at the door ; it was opened by a polite well< 
dressed man. 

The young lord hastened to explain the nature of thif unseason- 
able visit. 
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The gentleman, with frigid politeness, declined their company. 
" This is a family party," said he, " and no stranger can be admitted." 

" You are wrong," said the young nobleman, " We belong to the 
court, and we are doing you great honour in condescending to join 
your party." 

** Once more, gentlemen, I must refuse your offer, neither of you 
know the person you are addressing, or you would be as anxious to 
withdraw as you are now importunate to be admitted." 

" Excellent, upon my honour !" said the most eager and the 
wildest of the pau^, " and who the devil are you ?" 

" I am the executioner of Paris." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! What, is it you who cut off heads, break limbs 
upon the wheel, make nerves crack upon the wooden horse, and tor- 
ture poor devils so agreeably ?" 

" Softly, gentlemen. Such, indeed, are the duties of my office ; 
but I leave these matters to my deputies. It is only when a man of 
quality — a young lord, like either of you, gentlemen — is subjected 
to the penalties of the law, that I do execution on him with my own 
hands." 

The individual who addressed the executioner was the Marquis de 
Lally, who, twenty years afterwards, died by the hands of the same 
man upon whose office he was then exercising his powers of raillery. 

When I quitted Sanson, after a long visit, during which I had lost 
sight of his situation in his society, — ^prompted by that natural 
warmth of feeling which urges us to make advances to those who 
please us, — ^I instinctively held out my hand to him. He drew back 
with a look of surprise and confusion. 

The snuff-box occurred to my recollection, and I fiiUy nnderstood 
his thoughts. The hand which domes in daily contact with crime 
dareed not press that of an honest man. 



TO A DEPARTED CHILD. 

Thy memory, as a spell 

Of love, comes o'er my mind — 
As dew upon the purple bell. 

As perfume on the wind — 
As music on the sea, — 

As sun-shine on the river, — 
So hath it always been to me. 

So shall it be for ever. 

I hear thy voice in dreams. 

Upon me softly call. 
Like echo of the mountain streams, 

In sportive waterfall. 
I see thy form, as when 

Thou wert a living thing, 
And blossomed in the eyes of men, 

Lik€ any flower of spring. 
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Thy soul to Heaven hath fled. 

From earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet, 'tis not as the dead 

That thou appear'st to me. 
In slumber I behold 

Thy form, as when on earth — 
Thy locks of living gold, — 

Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 

I hear, in solitude. 

The prattle, kind and free. 
Thou uttered'st in joyful mood 

When seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems. 

My spirit that dot h fill, 
I think not they are dreams. 

But that thou livest still. 



THE SOUGHT, FOUND, AND LOST. 



Why should not unmarried men be distingished from the leas in- 
teresting portion of their sex, by some designation equivalent to that 
usual amongst us ? Why are they always Mr., while we change from 
Miss to Mrs. ? Many distressing mistakes would be obviated if this 
were arranged — ^much useless expenditure of time and money saved. 
All mothers of daughters are aware of the awkwardness to which 
they are at present liable, from finding themselves occasionally ne- 
cessitated, either to remain in ignorance whether a new male ac- 
quaintance be married or not, or else expose themselves to a suppo- 
sition of all others the most to be avoided — namely, that of any 
anxiety whatsoever on the point. I know such embarrassments do 
not very often occur ; and yet there are occasions, when you are left 
to " follow a trail" so indistinct, that it might baffie the most expe- 
rienced Indian, or EngUsh, husband-hunter. 

Some time since, I was travelling through the south of Italy — for 
my health, as mamma told papa, but in reality to run down game 
which we had started in Switzerland, but which afterwads escaped 
us. 1 did not think it a very promising affair, for my own part; but 
mamma said she was sure of success, and I knew she had had never 
failed with any of my elder sisters. The man had not been very 
uncivil to me during an intimacy of some months, and this gave me 
high spirits ; and so, on we scampered over hills and down vallies. 
Papa sometimes wanted to stop to see the curiosities ; but mamma 
would not hear of it, averring, it was as much as my life was worth, 
to defer for a day my journey to a warm climate ; and I used to cough 
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whenever p^M awc^e in the carriage, to oorroborate mamma*i ae- 
connt of the deiicmte state ol my d^est. 

We flew through Italy ; and, were I a sentimental young lady, I 
ahottld doubtless give a charming account of the gloriea of nature 
and art which we passed on our journey ; but, I candidly admit, I 
could never see any good in a country walk or drive, but that it 
■ki^t afford opportunity for a declaration. I have been well brought 
up by a sensible mamma, and shall not discredit her lessons. I like 
the observation of the Frenchman to his pastoral friend, in extasi^i 
over a flock of sheep, browsing at a distance — " perhaps out of the 
whole, there was not one tender." I want to know the real utility 
of being romantic. I cannot fall in love with the,marble ApoUo, or 
any of his set. I had rather see a living man, with a well-cut coat 
upon his back, and a pair of trousers, the most in fashion, on his 
limbs. So, I shall only say, we reached Naples. Mr. W. had just 
Mt the town, no one coiQd tell us for what destination. We sent 
acouts abroad in various directions, and, while waiting their reports, 
I had another good opportunity for sonnet- writing — ^and sonnets I 
certainly should have indited, had I the slightest notion they would 
have assisted me in getting married. But I recollected, that even 
Sappho, in despair of finding a husband, drovnied herself — and I 
thought there might be as many Phaons to be met with as then. 

Our scouts returned, without any information of our runav^ay. 
Mamma declared her intention of striking into the Abruzzi. Papa 
expostulated with her upon the danger of venturing into a country 
OTerrun with banditti, who might frighten poor Emily to death, in 
her present delicate state of health ; and mamma was suflering him 
to buzz on without minding him, when a carriage drove up to the 
door. A gentleman alighted, and mamma clapping her hands, cried 
out, " Emily !" The gentleman at once recognized her, and the 
next moment our marked victim was in the room. The hotel was 
crowded. Mamma offered Mr. W. the use of our room and table. 
He was delighted, and passed the whole evening with us. I returned 
his first salutation quite regally. I afterwards sat near papa, gave 
him my undivided attention, and did my utmost to amuse him— cir- 
cumstances which, I saw, very much surprised poor papa. "My 
nonsensical Emily and her papa are great flirts," said mamma, smi- 
ling at Mr. W. 

" Oh, I protest against such monopoly on the part of Mr. H.," he 
replied. 

Mamma laughed. 1 wondered how any single man on earth could 
venture so decided an expression in the presence of such a mother. 
She would marry a man ten times over on less than that. 

Days and weeks passed, and still we all lived together, and still 
Mr. W. was civil, and no living creature could be more easy, and 
more free from apprehension of us. He showed none of that stand- 
ing-on-guard manners of other single men, who are always on the 
qui vive, like a beseiged town in constant fear of a conp- de-mam. 
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£ither he liked me, and met his fate voluntarily, or he was a more 
simple person than we had taken him lor. But now the question 
was, "Why don't he declare himself?" and a morning did come, 
when he actually, after looking expressively at us, called papa to 
take a turn with him ! — ^Judge how delighted mamma and I were : 
there could be but one subject between him and papa, whom he very 
naturally considered a dead bore : and how did we congratulate each 
other on this brilliant achievement ! — how we described, for mutual 
mitificatlon, his two seats in two of the best neighbourhoods in 
England — and his town-house — and his carriages — and new horses 
■—and liveries ! How proud mamma expressed herself of such a 
daiaghter ! and how I, as in duty bound, gave her the credit of it 
all, as my instructress first, and then my ally ! 

" I wonder they don't come back, Emily, my love — why, they 
have been gone a whole hour and a half V* — as she spoke, papa re- 
appeared — alone. ** Well," said mamma, " well ; what have you 
done with Mr. W. ? — of course you told him how flattered we all 
felt !" — " Flattered ?" rejoined papa, " I do not see anything so very 
flatttering in it, my dear." — ** No, my dear ! from a man of his 
consequence ? why, you must be raving mad, my dear." — " Well, 
my dear," answered papa, in a deprecating tone, '* I dare say you 
know best ; only on Emily's account I thought — " " What on earth 
are you talking about, Mr. H. ? you are never very easily under- 
stood, my dear, but I protest I find you quite incomprehensible at 
present. Do you or do you not think that Mr. W. would be a great 
match for any girl ?" — *' To be sure I do, my dear." — " Very well, 
my dear, then surely we are both agreed in thinking his proposal 
flattering ?" — " Of course, my dear, you are the best judge : only I 
feared you might not like it, that's all, my dear — ^no harm done." 
— " You are really enough to drive one frantic, Mr. H. ! Will you 
have the kindness to tell me from the beginning what Mr. W. said 
to you, this morning ?" — " To be sure, my dear ; I can have no ob- 
jection ; only don't hurry me so, as I may forget. First, he began 
by expressing the greatest regard for me and my family : and he 
said, my dear, that you were a very superior woman, and Emily a 
charming girl." — " Good beginning, is'nt it, Emily, my love ?" I 
nodded. " Well, my dear, go on I" — " Yes, my dear, but I don't 
recollect where I was." — " That I was a superior woman, my dear." 
— " Oh, aye ; and what next ? — yes, that he was very peculiarly 
situated ; and that he looked upon it as a most fortunate circum- 
stance having met my family ; and that, from the great kindness we 
had shewn him, he was induced to ask a favour of me." — " Well, 
that was putting the thing very handsomely, I must say — ^what, 
Emily ?" 1 nodded again. " Now, my dear, do get on a little faster, 
will you ?" — " I am, my dear, getting on as fast as I can. Then he 
talked a long time about women being hard upon one another. * But,* 
says he, * I'm sure Mrs. H. does not think in that way ; indeed, she 
told me as much, h^self ;' and then, my dear, he said, you said 
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yott could countenance a woman who had been talked of about a 
man before being married to him— did you say so, my dear ?" — 
'• Tush, to be sure I did, because I know he has the character of 
being a little dissipated, and if he thought he married into a family 
that took such things quietly, he would have less hesitation about 
us." — " Oh, well ; I suppose that was what put it into his head, my 
dear." — " Put what into his head ?" — " To ask you, my dear, to visit 
his wife."—" Visit his what !"— " His wife, my dear." 

Mamma's and my consternation may be imagined. The man aft^ 
whom we had travelled hundreds of miles, and spent hundreds df 
pounds in chace of, neglecting, for him, all other chances — ^that ihan 
was married ! and to his mistress, too ! — We soon bid adieu to scenes 
fraught with recollections of failure and mortification, and returned 
to spend a triste winter in the tiresome old mansion in Nottingham- 
shire. But, although mamma has expeAenced one check in her 
hitherto brilliant career, she is too good a general to feel utterly dis- 
comfited ; and we propose taking the field again, early in spring, to 
seek, find, and keep, the next time, what we sought and found, 'tis 
true, but also — lost, the last time. 
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No. IV. 

BONOS. 

'* A weary lot is mine.*' 

A weary lot is mine, sweetheart, 

A weary lot is mine ; 
But there s a joy it doth impart. 

Twill not be linked with thine. 
Like streams that from the self-same fount. 

Their different courses have. 
Thine hath been one thro' fields of flowers. 

But mine unto the grave. 

A weary lot is mine, sweetheart, 
A weary lot is mine ; 

But there's a joy it can impart, 
'Twill not be linked with thine. 

Thou gav'st to me a chain, sweetheart, 

I've worn it round my neck ; 
And tho' it now is rent in twain, 

I stillpreserve the wreck. 
A thousand wild and stormy seas. 

Have severed me from thee ; 
But yet I love to gaze on all 

That wakes thy memory. 

A weary lot is mine, sweetheart, 
A weary lot is mine. 

But there s a joy it can impart, 
'Twill not be linked with thine. 
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And since the world hath doom'd, sweetheart. 

That we must parted be. 
And all the hopes which brightly bloom'd. 

Must wither on the tree. 
Drink deeply of forgetfulness. 

From Lethe's darkling spring. 
And mine be all the bitter pangs 

Which memory can bring. 

A weary lot is mine, sweetheart, 
A weary lot is mine ; 

But there s a joy it can impart, 
'Twill not be linked with thine. 
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•" The love that bids the Spring renew,' 

The love that bids the Spring renew. 

It's flowers and their bloom. 
That fill# their chalices with dew, 

And sheds o'er them perfume. 
Will surely give us, tho' we mourn. 

Affliction's sadd'ning smart, 
A sunny time, when joy's return. 

Shall brighten up the heart. 

The clouds which shade the moonKght skies. 

But shade them and are past — 
The clouds of heartfelt grief that rise. 

Were never made to last. 
Oh ! could we always think of this, 

Twould give our bosoms peace, 
''T would msike e'en grief a blessedness. 

And our repinings cease. 



" There was a ray" 

There was a ray of pleasure once. 

That lighted up my breast. 
And led my spirit to the hope* 

It soon should find a rest. 
The hope of sweet companionship 

In sorrow and in toil. 
That would have made my desert path« 

All beautiful to smile. 
That hope is past, like all the things. 

That bright and lovely seem. 
And I have found, but found to weep. 

It only was a dream. 

Then come, my long neglected books. 

So idly flung away. 
Your friendship never can deceive. 

Your beauty lasts for aye. 
And offer, when the dark world frowni, 

A safe and sure retreat, 
A joy that will compensate well - t 

For all of ill I meet. 
Within my chamber 1 shall fear 

No evanescent beam, 
As every vision ye bestow 

WiU be a lasting dream ! 
-wcu ui, NO, xviii. 2 T 
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" My heart is free.'* 

My heart is free, the magic chain 

Wherewith young Love had bound m«. 
At length is riv'n, and ne^er again. 

His fetters shall surround me. 
Of sunny smiles the links were made, 

And words too kindly spoken ; 
But frowns have wrapt me in their shade. 

And now tha^^e links are broken. 

And when he led me captive where. 

Full many a flow'r reposes, 
I soon discovered thorns were there, 

Enclosed within his roses. 
But now I'm free, and ne'er again, 

Tho' Love may call, 1*11 h^ed him» 
Nor bow beneath another chain, 

Since once l\e tasted freedom. 



.i.V EXQUIRY 

INTO 

THE CAUSES OF MISGOVERNMENT 

IN THK 

BRITISH COLONIES. 



Let us take up whatever Colonial Journals we may, whether 
printed in Canada, tlie West Indies, the Cape, the East Indies, New 
South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, or in any other British Colony, 
the first thing which rivets our attention, is the universal cry of 
" misntle,** by which it would appear, that there must be some grand 
radical principle of error mixed up in the scheme of policy, under 
whicli the British Colonial possessions are, and have for years past, 
been governed ; because it is a mathematical impossibility for any 
given effect to be produced by human agency without a cause. Now, 
in the present instance, the effect given is popular dissatisfaction, 
and complaint — the cause assigned, misrule, which, in the general 
sense in which it is thus used, is not in fact a cause, but merely the 
effect, of some other original cause. W^ithout taking it for granted 
that misrule does exist, we are nevertheless assured of the presence 
of error in the system^ because the result, which by an axiom in 
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politics must correspond with the nature of the cause, is not good — 
viz., the people are dissatisfied. The result being evil, the system 
must be so likewise. The question now is, in what does the source 
of the evil consist, to discuss which is the purpose of the present 
paper. 

By taking a retrospective view of Colonial Governments in general, 
— ^by viewing the subject in all its bearings, and making the neces- 
sary allowances for all the casualties and fortuitous circumstances 
which affect it, we are led into a natural feeling of surprise, that the 
quantity of evil in the result is not greater, seeing that it has ever 
been the fate of the British Colonics to be placed at the disposal of 
Ministers, perfectly ignorant of the localities of the places and so- 
cieties they are entrusted to govern, as well as of those true prin- 
ciples of political economy, from which alone the inferences neces- 
sary to the formation of a right system of government for Colonial 
possessions, can be drawn. From men who are thus continually 
groping their way in the dark, it would be idle to expect anything 
like good government. Wholesome regulations they have neither the 
judgment nor inclination to frame, and proper officers they care not 
about selecting ; so that except by accident, misgovemment is the 
lot of all Colonies ; as the only motives which Colonial Ministers 
appear to be actuated by are, a desire to extort tribute from the 
Colonies, and to provide situations for poor relations, natural sons, 
and other dependents. Corrupt and unamiable as such motives 
may appear, it is nevertheless a true picture that we draw ; and we 
contend that it is pure accident when any measure of the Downing- 
Btreet Authorities leads to a good result ; for of this we may be con- 
fident, that no measure of the British Colonial Minister is ever un- 
dertaken with a clear-headed judgment of the effects it will produce. 
The thing is done upon impulse, and the issue left for chance to de- 
termine on the side of good or the side of evil, according as fortui- 
tous circumstances may create a tendency to the one or the other. 
From the earliest ages of British Colonization, we find the same 
Ignorance, avarice, and desire of patronage conspicuous in the scheme 
of Colonial Policy, by which the Mother State has benumbed her 
own energies, and weakened herself, while she has retarded the 
progress and advancement of those embrj^o nations which shall per* 
petuate the glory of Great Britain, when she, in common with all 
sublunary things, shall have run her race, and like the powerful 
nations of old, sink, never to rise again. Turn to the page of his- 
tory, and there view the millions of money and thousands of lives, 
sacrificed in misgoverning the plantations of America, and upholding 
that misgovemment, and the narrow-minded imposts by which the 
trade of those (then) Colonies was attempted to be crushed. Mark 
the hateful and unendurable system of taxation and patronage under 
which the brave Americans were goaded to take up arms, and con- 
test their rights at the jioint of the sword — see the slow and retro- 
grade motion of America tinder thi.*^ system of oppression-* the 
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dreadful debts incurred by the Mother Country in these most unhol3r 
wars ; and contrasting the state of the two countries since the sepa- 
ration, say what benefit was derived from the old system to make it 
■worth the rivers of blood which flowed in a vain attempt to uphold 
it ? Who were the gainers by the oppression of the Americans ? 
Not the English Public, but only the creatures of a British Ministry, 
no less corrupt in principle, than ignorant of the consequences of 
their black acts. Thus to feed the insatiate maw of the Hydra- 
headed monster, Patronage — to gratify the cupidity of a Colonial 
Minister — and without the least possible benefit accruing to the 
Mother Country, were the Colonies which now form one of the 
finest nations of the earth, attempted to be sacrificed at the expense 
of millions of money and torrents of British blood. In this dreadful 
and revolting picture we see the pourtraiture of the British Colonial 
policy in general. The American possessions were not the only vic- 
tims of ministerial ignorance and misrule ; for every other Colony 
has been, and is to this day, sacrificed by the same erroneous and 
indefensible system — a system of the most ruinous and devastating 
influence, as well to the interests of the Mother Country ,^ as to 
those of the Colonies. The terrible lesson taught by the American 
war, and the subsequent consequences, has failed to give wisdom to 
the British Government, which still pursues the same course of ra- 
pacity and impoverization, as led to that fatal and never-to-be-for- 
gotten catastrophe. The cause of these evils, the acute observer 
will not fail immediately to discover, in the fact that the Colonial 
Seals, which, perhaps, more than any other department of the British 
Government, require a man of first-rate abilities, cool judgment^ 
and experience, are so frequently entrusted in the hands of raw 
inexperienced men, whose knowledge of the Colonies consists in the 
crude ideas derived from their geographical studies, untempered and 
unannealed by observation and experience. The Colonial Office is 
made a sort of junior class for the education of Statesmen rather 
than the important field for a Statesman's abilities, and thus it hap- 
pens that when we are blessed with an honest Minister, his good 
intentions are frustrated by his own ignorance, which exposes him 
to be led astray by the artifices of his interested subordinates ; and 
when ignorance is not in the way, corruption and cupidity deprive the 
unfortunate Colonies of the benefits of a wise ruler. To point out 
especial instances, would be as invidious as it would be imnecessary ; 
for it is impossible for any thinking man to read the records of past^ 
and witness the efiects of present British Colonial Policy, without at 
once perceiving the truth of what is now asserted. There are few 
who will attempt to deny or gainsay our position ; and with them, 
they being the parasites which grow and fatten upon the deprecated 
system, all arguments would be unavailing. We therefore take this 
point as granted, and proceed to the consideration of the secondary 
causes of Colonial evils, namely, the unfitness of those persons en- 
trusted with local authority. We speak here of all Colonies in ge- 
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neral ; and in the cour&c of our remarks disclaim all intention of 
reflecting upon any persons in particular. The local authorities of all 
Colonies are of the same stamp — they are, as it were, all of one family ; 
and if it happens that in one particular place we find a local ruler 
better or worse than usual, we can only attribute it to chance, and 
not to anv essential difference in the system. It has been already 
ftaid, that the British Ministry are careless of the characters and 
qualifications of those sent out to distant Colonies with Government 
appointments, — all that is required of a candidate being good inte- 
rest , that is, havmg some claim upon some great man, as being a 
natural son, poor relation, or in some less honorable way, a " Most 
Obedient Humble Servant." Handsome female connexions are ge- 
nerally admitted to be highly conducive to success, if rightly ma- 
naged, a fact which the unexpected good fortune of many can tes- 
tif}' ; but merit, per se, seldom procures a commission. The meri- 
torious candidate has little chance without the assistance of some of 
the above-mentioned qualifications, for Ministers are not such fools as 
to bestow that patronage for which they have fought so hard, unless 
they get something for it beyond the inward satisfaction of reward- 
ing merit. Depend upon it, that after all it is no bad thing for 
a Minister to have an opportunity of apportioning children, paying 
for favors, providing for mistresses, cancelling obligation, and 
securing adherents at the pubHc expense, and especially when it 
can be done without the appearance of evil, which renders it a temp- 
tation very difficult to be withstood. Colonial placeholders in ge- 
neral, mav be classed as fortune-hunters and adventurers : and from 
such men, so patronized, what is to be expected than that they will 
study their own aggrandizement. The present hour is all they 
have to rely upon. By seizing that golden opportunity they may 
gain much, and can lose nothing ; for they can have nothing to lose. 
The means by which their exaltation has been procured, having 
deprived them even of all pretensions to principle and character ; 
for nothing can be more base than that man whose rank and fame is 
founded in dishonor, and reared by patronage bestowed for unworthy 
services. How then, we ask, can men, so circumstanced, be trusted 
as faithful servants rf the Colonial Public, seeing that, independent 
of their probable unfitness, and their having forfeited reputation for 
the sake of gain, they have so many opportunities and such strong 
inducements, to act to the injury of the many, and to the beneflt of 
themselves, as are afforded and held out by the possession of power. 
What care they for the peo])le ? What care they for the germinating 
nation in which they are placed ? What care they for the exaltation 
of the Coh)nies ? A few years, and their fleeting honors will be 
departed from them for ever, and their only chance of escaping from 
the contempt, which dishonorable rank, when lost, will entail, is by 
amassing wealth, which, unfortunately in this sordid age, coven ^ 
tnultitudc of sins ; and although it can never command esteem, r 
all times a protection, even to the greatest villain, from disretpw 
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We may perhaps be thought censorious in declaring our firto p6f* 
suasion, that of the description of persons just alluded to, are 
nine-tenths of all those who are invested with place and power in 
the British Colonies throughout the world ; and hence it is, that we 
account for the people of the several Colonies suffering so much at 
the hands of their local rulers : a severe opinion unqnestionably, 
but, alas ! we fear it is but too well founded in truth. Look at the 
general conduct — ^the official intrigue — the secret correspondence — 
the unheard-of oppressions — ^the iniquitous acts of injustice — ^the 
malignant feelings — the arch hypocrisy and insatiate vengeance of 
the various Colonial Authorities, as such are recorded, and say from 
whence but a corrupt fountain could such unwholesome waters flow ? 
But what are these compared to the manifold injuries inflicted under 
the cover of " Instructions," which, to screen themselves from per- 
sonal responsibility, they have procured, by misrepresentation, from the 
Government of the Mother Countrv — of the advice of Council, 
a mere set of dancing dolls, moved at their master's will — of cir- 
cumstances — expediency and the like — whereby they shift from their 
own shoulders more than one-half of their own responsibility. These, 
are the various weeds which declare the soil from whence they sprung 
to be polluted, and which, as history shews us, have ever flourished 
with the rankest growth in the several British Colonies. This is not 
said without ample reason, as it is a fact well known to those mo- 
derately well versed in Colonial aflairs, that such is the ignorance 
and dependence of the Downing-street functionaries, the greater 
part of all the " orders from Home," which have been issued from 
time immemorial, have been framed at the suggestion of the various 
Local Authorities, contained, if not in public despatches, at least in 
private correspondence, with the Under Secretaries. Oh ! if the 
private and confidential political correspondence of that Colonial 
enemy, R. W. Hay, and various Colonial Authorities, could but be 
published, what an instructive volume it would afibrd ! What an ex- 
position of the arts and trickery of Colonial Politics would then 
take place ! What a key to the systems of local intrigue and official 
humbug would be placed in the hands of the People ; but, alas ! 
there is little chance of these papers obtaining publicity, as those 
who hold them know too well how to concesj from the public eye, 
documents which would of necessity cover them and their clique 
with everlasting shame, disgrace, and obloquy. 

Let us not, however, be uncharitable, and deny virtue to all, be- 
cause history and exj)erience will not grant it to many. Let us not 
attribute to wilful wickedness on the part of Colonial rulers, all the 
f^ufFerings and misfortunes of the several Colonies. Ignorance and 
imbecility may be, and there is little doubt has been, productive of 
as much evil as corruption and vice. Many there doubtless are, 
who have misgoverned without benefiting themselves, or intending 
to do wrong ; but even though we may thus find a retreat under the 
cover of ignorance for certain Chief Authorities, it by no mean* 
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"^'itiates our deprecation of the miserable source from which all Co- 
lonial appointments issue. There is but little difference in the result 
of appointing a wicked man as a ruler, who will sacrifice all for him- 
self, and the result of appointing a weak man, who, suffering himself 
to be made the tool of those around him, (among whom it never yet 
happened that there were none wicked) sacrifices the people for the 
»ake of others. The consequence is, t}Tanny and oppression, which 
are not altered in their nature or effect by being produced by the Ex- 
ecutive, or that of those advisers by whom he is weak enough- to be 
led astray. Wickedness is, in either case, at the bottom of the 
evil, which may still be traced to prostituted patronage and corrupt 
influence, seeing that the most subordinate offices in the Colonies 
are obtained by the same arts and held upon the same tenure as the 
highest. The prices of all are alike, viz., prostration and servility ; 
and the only difference lies in the different pretensions of the can- 
didates. 

Still there are exceptions — bright, sliining, noble exceptions, to 
these general rules ; but as we said before, they are the result of 
chance. It is only by a lucky accident that good and clever men 
gain patronage, because they have too high a spirit — too noble a soul 
to seek it by those means which are the most likely to attain it ; and 
this accounts for so few Colonial Officers being found who are fit for 
their office, in comparison to the number of those, who in every re- 
Bpect, are di^ualified for the situations thev hold. 

Y. 



THE BANNER OF FIVE BYZANT8.* 

St. George for merrie England ! 

Fling our banner to the breeze ; 
That flag is borne to sweep the shore. 

As it has swept the seas. 

St. George for merrie England ! 

Our step is on the land, 
Oh France ! thy sun is wrong to shino 

On English battle-brand. 

The pennons float o'er gallant ranks, 
With heart and eye of flame ; 

Some ride to win their lady's grace ; 
Some for a warrior's name. 

1 wear no colours in my cap. 

And little do I care. 
When monkish chronicles are writ, 

Though my name be not there. 



* Tk» subject of ibii ballad is taken from an account of a young knight, Allan 
U Zouchi at the seige of CaerlaTcrock, who bore a bauner 8«t with five byzanu. 



aii» The Betrothed. 

I win not fi);bl for kidv's love, 
1 iiV U a price too high ; 

1 will not shed oiy blood for what 
A few $oft words will buv. 

Attd still less reck 1 of th^ fame 
FiM- which the madman bleeds ; 

Tis but a f^xvid on the pai;e, 
l^ne <4 a th«>usand nnds. 

S<«e. \o»>Wr *ti>>rp* Tcy fienooa brare. 

\\ ith byrAtt> scjiitered oVr 
Ihrt spjir.c^ly. — iSfT were my last — 

Now 1 a;u>a r jihi xv mccv. 

1 io«v tN* ie*ti: "^ail. wiese saiiies 

Ldf^t ty :i< fsirTitf wrae . 
\»i eivf Mk «rs <:irraacv tSjese. 

M\ Waoer. w-.:^ t% »c yi-rax2Ss 
\\cK%$> »«t: the sh'iiEK - * wxy — 






,'i fc,i • Tnt. i-ffc^-ivu. Itt*. *:«- 1:1111 i 
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•• What should bring me Iutc but my true love fur you, Lucy ? 
iiut come dowu» and I will tell yoa all.*' 

Lacy hesitated a moment before she ooniented ; but she Md con- 
sent ; for, although she well knew that her cousin Cynric was one of 
the wildest lads on the hin^side, she knew also he loved her with 
all the warmth and sincerity of his impetuous spirit : and, notwith- 
standing all his errors, her heart told her too truly that she loved 
him as fervently. So throwing a doak over her dress, she joined 
her impatient lover. 

It was a beautiful night ; and of that sweet season when twilight 
had scarcely merged into darkness before day begins to dawn. It 
was not yet ten o'clock, for Pryce Morgan, Lucy's father, was an 
utter enemy to any innovation upon the usage of his ancestors ; and 
as the sun rose scarcely earlier than he did, so did the god of day 
descend not into the sea long before our Welsh squire retired to his 
dormitor}'. This, Cynric was well aware of ; and he knew that his 
uncle was now soundly wrapped in sleep. 

Lucy was the first to speak — " For heaven's sake, Cynric, why 
do you run this risk, when you know that there is a warrant out 
against you for that unfortonate afRedr at Dufiiyn ? Indeea, indeed, 
you are too venturesome." 

" Never mind, Lucy ; so that I sec you, and press this kiss upon 
those sweet lips, I care not much about the risk. And how have 
yon been, dear, and how is my worthy kinsman your father ?" 

'• We have been but sadly, Cynric — all of us. My father grieves 
•deeply about you, and seldom goes out now." 

" Grieves about me, Lucy ! Oh no ! he, who has injured me so 
deeply, cannot care much about the welfare of his victim." 

" You do him wrong, Cynric, indeed you do. My father always 
loved you as a son, would that / had loved you as a brother ! It was 
your own impetuous, ungovernable spirit that brought this evil on 
you and on us. Oh, Cynric ! I wish we had never known each 
other !" and Lucy's tears fell fast as she hung weeping on her cou- 
sin's shoulder. 

Cynric bit his lip, as he endeavoured to restrain one kA those un- 
governable gusts of passion, which so often possessed him. " This 
is no time for reproach or explanation, Lucy, he muttered ; " I came 
here," and now his voice was loud and hurried, " to tell you I love 
you better than ever ; and by heaven I swear" — 

" Swear nothing now, C3mric !" interrupted Lucy, exceedingly 
alanned at the vehemence of her lover. " Remember that I am here 
alone with you against my father's express commands ; and at an 
hour when I ought to be in my chamber. If you do, indeed, love 
me, be calm, I beseech you, Cynric." 

'* I will« dearest, I will; I am a fool, Lucy, a mad-brained, tfaoiight» 
less fool ! But you must promise me one thing, that you will give 
me a meeting to-morrow evening at dusk at Lowry Pugh's cottage." 

" I do promise," was Lucy's faint answer. 

VOL. III.^ NO. xviii. 2 u 



9S» Thf Brlhy:j(hed 

" And that vou will (.-ainc alOni' ? 

■■ I wilL" 

■' Then for the present, ftirewell ! ui.J itia> Cio.l kliidd yon (nmi 
all Bortow \" 

" May he shield you. Cynric. from all harm ; farewell!" and m 
Miying, the lovers kissed each other, and Lucy entered the hAoie, 
while Cynric stood goKiag ea^rly und anxiinisly at her chamber 
window, till he !aw by her ahadow passing between it. and thr 
light of her candle, tliat »hc had safely reachctt her apwtment. He 
launnured a short prajer for her hapjiiitess. and tlien bent hie tteps 
towards a loftv ridge of hills, that idcirted the liorizon from oet \a 
west, lying ua the fece of the green earth, like a htige land leriathaa. 

The situation of Cynric Owen was nnfortunate in every tet^wtt; 
and the shadow of a dark and evil destiny eecnied to bare shniuted 
him even from his cradle. Born of a widowed mother, who had 
Q&oded her kindred by marrying a profligate young man. he cuat 
into tlie world, unwelconied by those glad festivities which coiii« 
roonly ushered in the birth of his kindred. On the conirwy, he 
was received by his broken-hearted and discarded mother with teari 
and with wailinga ; for what comfort had she in the birth uf such s 
bahe ? and five years afterward?, when the hand uf death was upon 
her, the bitterness of her last hour was poig-nanlly sharpeoed by Ihi- 
conviction thnt her infant son was to be thrown apon the cold cha- 
rity of unkind kindred. But there was one amongst her Qumeions 
stock of uncks. aunts, and coosina, who was possessed of that in- 
tinnity — a kind and compassionate heart ; and while he eootlied llir 
agony of her dying hour, he still fiirther comforted the poor widow 
by promising to protect her child. This was Pryce Morgan, whn 
took home the hoy, & mischievous urchin of five years old. 

Pr)'ce Morgan waa himself a widower, with one child, aiid that « 
daughter. He loved his wife so dearly, that her death, whde ret in 
the full fragrance of youth and Loveliness, rendered him morosr. 
irritable, and unhappy. Thus constituted, he was, of uU peraoor. 
the mail unht to rear £0 wayward and unbending a spirit as Cyafic 
Owen 'a. It required infinitely more skdl and patience dian the squire 
possessed, to bring into proper subjection and control the tierce will 
of his young kinjsman i and from Tlie moment of his domestioatioD 
at Garthmeilan, his impulses were left to take their own course, not 
uncontrolled entirely, it is true, but controlled in such a manner a» 
lo render their possessor only more vehement, wild, and impatient 
of correction. 

.\s Cynric upproached towards manhood bis disposition aasumeda 
more determined character, and a more decided tone. Impetuousae 
the mountain torrent, and ewift in resolntion as its floahing walen. 
his purpoiies were executed without a single rcHection aa to their 
expediency or consequences. " Uncle 1" he would say to Ilia gnr' 
djan, " I am going to Chester fair to-morrow. I know that Uk 
' 19 deep in tlie valley^ ind Uiat the road is pnthlne Uid p 
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lous ; but I bi.vj promised Lucy a fairing, my word is pledged to 
it, and I must go/' And before be was sixteen years old bas be 
ventured fortb from tbe middle of Merionetbsbire, on borseback to 
Cbestcr, in the deptb of winter, and in sucb weatber, as tbe boldest 
shepberd dared not encounter. It- was useless, and worse tban use- 
less, to remonstrate witb bim, and so bis kinsman never attempted 
it, and be was permitted to do as be pleased, uncbided, and oiften 
unquestioned. 

One being, one gentle being, tbere was at Gartbmeilan, wbo 
could ajBsuage tbe fierce passion of Cymric Owen, sometimes even in 
its bottest moments. Need I add tbat Lucy Morgan was tbat gentle 
being ? Witb a beauty more winning than commanding, more cour 
£ding tban imposing, and with a disposition so sweet and gentle, 
yet resolute enough upon occasion, Lucy presented a direct cbntrast 
to her cousin. Yet was ^j?be of all persons, best calculated to ma- 
nage bim ; and often, when his soul was shaken by the ungovernable 
mastery of bis stormy feelings, she bad soothed him even to tears : 
but even she could not always succeed in allaying tfafe fury of his 
passion, which burst forth like a mountain -flood, crushing, and over- 
whelming, and lacattering abroad every obstacle opposed to its ve- 
hemence. 

These natural evils were in some degree neutrabzed by acquire- 
ments of a character well suited to his rank, but capable of misuse and 
misdirection. Those manly accomplishments which become the moun- 
taineer, and which constitute so considerable a portion of his pastime, 
were^ by Cynric Owen exercised only among persons of low condi- 
tion at the fiedrs and wakes about the country. Witb such associates, 
it is true, be reigned paramount : and while their adulation flattered 
bis vanity, their servile submission accorded well with tbat love of 
mastery, which so materially governed his conduct. 

It was at one of these meetings at a fair in Duffiyn, a secluded 
mountain district beyond Barmouth, the '* unfortunate aflair,'* al- 
luded to by Lucy, took place. During a wrestbng match between 
Cynric's party, and some mountaineers from Caernarvonshire, a dis- 
pute arose as to tbe fairness of one of the throws. Words grew high. 
as they always do when Welshmen quarrel, and each party became 
more strenuous to maintain its point. From words the transition 
was easy enough to blows, and before the fray ended, one of the 
Caernarvonshire men was knocked on the head and killed. It was 
said that the blow was given by Cynric ; at all events, he, as the 
leader, and most important person of the party, was fixed upon as 
the o^nder, and a warrant had been issued for his apprehension. 
Since this event he bad not been at Garthmeilan since the night we 
have mentioned ; and Mr. Morgan and Lucy were much alarmed at 
his absence, as they had been fully apprized of the transaction. They 
concluded, however, that he was concealed somewhere up tbe moun- 
tains ; but they had in vain endeavoured to discover bis retreat, as 
none of his usual associates knew anything about it. 



in The BetrolhfJ. 

Faithful lo her prnmisc, and full of ■gitaiion. Lol'v. at ihc ^- 
pointed bour, sought l.avrn- Push's cottage. I»wry was mie of tbcMr 
aged pensioners, who are to be found attached to the demeute oi 
every Welsh squire : her best days Imd been spent in tbc aenice of 
the fninily : and her old ag« was now petted and protected by ib 
members, in retain for the fidelity of her atbicbmeBt. TlieoU woaan. 
now more than " tbre«-H»re years and ten," was very comEutafak. 
and all that ehe wantt'd. she said, was to see her de«r Hiia Lac* 
happily married. Lately Lacy had spent a ^ood deal irf tine «t olil 
Lowry's cotta^ : for she had made the old woman a cai)6daiit r- 
apecting that whi<^. by the war. everv one about the hovac mdia- 
ently knew, namely, her love for Cym'ic ; and ehe 't*lighlTd In talk 
of him. especially now that his fote was so oDeertain and ovenba- 
(lowed. It waa, therefore, no cauae of alarm to Lowry to Mc Loty 
Niter her humble dwelliag after smuet ; although her agitMtioB oa tl* 
|irese&t occasion did not long esca{ie her notice. " Dear chSd." Mfd 
the old woman, " you are not well : tell me, what is tbe ■MlltrK' 

" I have ^en ham. Lowiy," mvnnnred poor Lucy ; " sad )w will 
be here to-night." 

" Here r echoed the old womm, " here ! Utoi he b aife t flat 
when did you see him ?" 

Lucy told the old woman the adventorc of the night btAm : i»d 
she had scamJy Hmclnded. before the door of (he cvttage wsadwh- 
ened bv a shadow, and the next moment Cimic Bprvar islBdir 



a my kitMl of yon. dear, to keep yoar |eniiin wii^Bl.*' 
Mid he, as be preeeetl her to his heart. " It i* not emy tm» Am 
wiooM hm been to misdfal of me in my ttaabk." 

" It is not «nry one tbmk loves yim as I <ki. Cywic. Bst idl ■& 
for heaven's rake tell ne, where hsTe yon been dace ynm Mt ai^ 

" Hiding aotoDg the hiOs, lore, aad often. I,ncy. aeanr yva ifcan 



" Bat how have yon nibeiited ;" 

" I an aot witboat friendr, Lucy : and tikey feed me." 

** I fear, Cynric. that those friends, as yoa call than. woaU lad 
JVM iaia deeper gnilt. llieae anas," g^f^i^g with a dnaUer at Ac 
pnlola in Cynric's belt. " ai« for the i—powj of farther oabMe : 
imI with yaar hot Uood and dariag spirit an doabir ilaiijuiiwa 

** Gnitt : nid yon. Lucy— fa^ .'" I an aM gndty. FootiA I han 
I, hot and hcadstracg 1 haTC been : bat. by bearcfis. i «a aot 



d Lney. as her eyes beancd with tiaawhaj ddiiiht. ■* OU 

M have aomved aad snft ted. Cmric. when 1 thoacht thai yoar 

and was ttaiaed wMi the Uood of '■ 

yon aeit t(l) IK ' 
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The two public meetings, that on the persuaded, no rcaiionable man will'iaTr 
2sid, for petitioning the King and both that we are not entitled to them. \^ e 
Hoiuet of Parliament for a Legislative contribute largely to the Mother Coun- 
Aisemblj. and that on the 4th, respect- try, and I say, that legislation withovt 
ing the Quit Rents, were very numer- representation, is oppression ^ legiila- 
ously and respectably attended. The tion without representation, is tyranny. 
onaDimity which prevailed, and the gen- What right has any one to take our m'o- 
tlemanly conduct of the different speak- ney out of our pockets without our con- 
ers, ought to go a great way in convin- sent? Now it is the natural right of men 
cing the Home Government that we are in society to frame their own laws, and 
in a very fit condition to be put in pos- if the position be just, and I maintain it 
seaion of that privilege of Englishmen, is, we ought to have a Legislative As- 
Legislation by Representation. Mr. semblj before any law is passed, which 
Gregson adopted a very good method ; restrains both our liberties and prospc- 
having so often been misrepresented, he rity, if we are not slaves. Can it be 
produeed a written speech, which he supposed that any man, or set of men, 
read amid great applause. The address will voluntarily become slaves, or thai 
to the King, which, after mentioning men will be at the trouble of acquiring 
the address of 1831, embodied every to- property which must be at the mercy of 
pic whichjnight be brought to bear upon those over whom they have no control ? 
the subject, was carried unanimously. This land has recently been called a 
Jt represented *' that the free population province, but 1 think it not very difficult 
amounted to 18,000, that the annual va- to foresee, that it contains with New 
lue of the exports of the Colony exceeds South Wales the germs of a mighty em- 
jC200,000 and that the revenue, by direct pire. We must ^ united in our endea- 
mnd indirect taxation, exceeds the an- vours for tlie common good ; nature has 
Bnal sum of £90,000, while the Colo- already united us, aim the time will 
nists possess no voice or control as to the come, when these provinces will have 
raising or expending of this latter sum but one right, one interest, and one com- 
of money, but the same is wholly exer- mon welfare. The people are about to 
cised by the Lieutenant Governor of the apply to the throne, for a restoratiou of 
Colony, with the advice of a Lcgisia- their rights — to have a voice in the dis- 
tive Council, consisting of fifteen indi- position of those taxes, which power 
viduals, nominated by the Crown and now uses to its own will and pleasure, 
not by thetPeople, and of whom seven The slow-goers, the do-littles, and the 
are officers of the Government." It then multitude of pin-makers in the wonder- 
referred to His Excellency's speech to ful manufactory tremble at the measures 
the Council in 1833, as a strong proof of we are adopting. It is the first wish of 
the fitness of the Colon^f to exercise the their hearts to create disunion, and to 
the right of electing a free House of As divert us from the object we have in 
sembly ; and concluded with expressions view. Our population, compared with 
of the good feeling towards the instituti- the West India Colonies, which have 
ons of the Mother Country, and of the legislative Assemblies, demand that 
loyalty entertained towards His Majesty. cf(ual justice sliould bo done to our Co- 
We make one extract from the speech lonies. The amount of our exports, 
of Mr. Gellibrand, sen. — " We are met, which exceed8 £20,000 annually, shew 
my fellow-Colonists, to petition for the us to be a diligent, active, and pro8p<;r- 
restorationofthosc privileges, to which we ous people ; our revenue, which i^ 
were bom. We quitted our country, it £'90,000, shew that we have Mmetiiint; 
w true, but not our privileges ; for, to put in the public purse — the manner 
wherever free Britons awell, they are in which it is emptied is not the object of 
immediately entitled to all their privi- the present Mcctin;^ to enquire. Those 
le«es — and when wc show the (^roiind^ who keep the {Hiblic purse, keep it tied 
upon which we claim our rights lam pretty closely. Let us, however, but 
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;3IS .Domeilic />ilclligriiir. 

nbuuo Willi ne nuiv atk, aai we sUiU iht liHvul ol Uiij XlraihM-lttv m*h 

ihonly, like tl>v risiaj; of tlie Nile, cirrj Irnn femati: «iu{iaiita, Iwii been the gt- 

lll btloK u(. I do nol elpect (htl M ■xnl Wpic of •aavcmiian duruw Uu 

ihKll mcel with tupport, eiuin (Tam ihu manlh. Thattfai- 'hipaifol i> dividcdlj 

Covcramenl, or at Dawningilivel . it bvtiet ihui tliil of iLo Priitmi Bml. 

i*lU DDI (Uit Ihc UoVbrDmcal bcrp, In wema to be an ickBowlcdgod bet. llal 

throw lh« patronage thev poatest into it doM appur tlial Ihc ni^uiau naAbtr 

otlnr handa i ncithel will it nut the iJ reipectabU (cmalna, coulil nnlbt n 

people dI Oowning-tlreel. to abindan cured, and that itie workhauMi and 

UK mean) of rewlrdioa gentlemen fot ujFlnnii were swopi el tb* nnMindi*. 

■ftvices wbicli the public an in ulter Tbuwainalu itshould ka>c ht«n. Tkr 

ignorance or. But a ReTorined Parlis- mingliagafclianctNaH] diftinnt.raaU 

DKDt cafimK long continue lo act con- have but one cflert, that ot i-ormMnf 

inrj' Id it* own principles, neither can the good; and far b«ltci would il n't 

a patriotic Kin^ long continue Id turn ■ been cither to baro relinriuiibad Ihr 

deaf ear to the claim* o( hU aubjede — achenic, or to und tlw visaal witli oali 

but nhoald he, I trould direct yout at- half hat vomplinipnt. Th'rc ■ anothn 

tenCon lo the example of our for«- thin^ which ha« eadted ihu tnptobiliM 

fathers. The Colonics of America were of aft thoae whoM opininm u» wonli 

driven ta enremity, and they became anylhing — thelaadiog-ofthemallbaNev 

free. We wdl petition lirnify, bulie- M'barf, ou the Satutdair afli-r Uiiri ar- 

apMtfailT j if one does not «utfice, we nvol, at twelve o'clock ia tliq day. aand 

will «eod another; lei ui receive no the jeenandjokcsof an imnieific croud, 

compromiie. for baie it thai man who eh'tmlj of the iwor orders. A mifM- 

wHImI] hialibertf lor any comklHration. brate writea thai to the Tuinwifridn— 

Bj and bye they will be for giving u< "TheConDiitlc«"alAsnir" roramnnnd 

that for which we «halt nol then think Ijj taJiitig a vtrjr larj^c aliip — ihn HmU- 

-^--•, but which now we should receive Jitlduy, and atter hating «iigag»it ISO 



whh jny and ^titude." femalea of IrreproachaMu nnutaUoe. 

The Mejrtine rfsofcunE itie Quit finding that tlie^ could nof'rtH«f"o( 

Itenti concluded l>)raJdie.4aiogtlie l.ieu- the anrae deecnptio*. withoai iiKurnii> 

icnini Goturnor on the subject; the deiiiurtBge, the rtteela and ibc wait- 

EiicvaDcc* coniplUned nf, wem those hnusea iveTe swepl for ihal pnrpaK- 

vraervaliani o< the CrevvmmaBt in the What liitt dsmoralint on raaU he iht 

deeds of giant now issuing. — "Saving coowquencEs of «ncb • prK-Hcdiagl So 

and rgaerving always the rifhi of con- alto here. Why whc tbvy <uit tcot ap 

ilniciing upon Uia taid land from time to New Notiolk by watut, wlim>ikt«e 

10 lime «uch and so luanj roads and iaan eicelli'ot bondutg (lii* lloifitall, 

bridges for the UMOf uauod ouiiubjecLn in which Uiej could have be^n wril at- 

of luch convenient width and lorm as ramraodaleil, withoutnohbngdemraBi, 

may be by lu or our snccessora bedoFmfd eilhr) ai lo IhemselvM of the public ' 

tt]M«1i«nt, And aim the right of im- But if in Hobart Town they Boat be. 

proving and repiiring the tame and oF why not land them at day-briMk, 

digging for and uiingfordiase aitd Other of wieciing ihe *ei\ inlMie qf' 

-■-'' "--■^ —■• • day. Sattiiday, when ev. 

inater, and e.niy ruHiaa 



lie ouruoKsalliuph andsucb quan- day. Saturday, when eveiv pii| 
I of indigetiDut timber Mone gnnl inater, and r.niy ruHiaa or tha 
may Irom time to time nc re- cloif," (it is highly cndtiatiU 



m 



1 full liberty of in- Mnei iwpiilatioit, that Hat 

^leaa and TegivMwilbservBnlaand work- appliat to tew. i( any, oft 

men and with hotsencaule and carriapes indiTidoaU,) «■«« let loow ti 

for thepoTpoaesafoiesudand of working shame the ^ae<l. nod lo elicit iM'M 

nil sncn Dines and taking and carrying dcporunent nf the bad," 

iiway the prodiiri' tbemif and ofcuuing With the whole of this wc *Mlf*lT 

i|uarrying and convBying as and whtrt coincide , and we do hope, rftsntd imot 

II may M deemed necessary nit anrh annihet cargo Im brooght to iiur Aarsa, 

timberitoaKgravdlandsailnispeetlvelj." a little luore attention lodn-unim. ami 

Wc fccl much inclined to give ei- what i« dae to unnapinictMl f-mak, 

imett fnuit thcdifiercnt i.p(aktn, lintoni will he nh>i>rvHt. 

'"—"' — -ii -ot allow. I (,#■ kitu;«H[rihil.ii 'ric iiclUoffTC 



1'he LieuU^nunt Cioveriior liuviii^ isMiied stail-fLHl bullocks Uii^ morning; at. pricos 

inviUlioiLS to nitny, without regard to varying from £*^4 to £'2B per litfad. The 

tlieir politico, is a proniise that a great ratUe were fed bv Mr. Clayton, and were 

deal ot party-spirit, and that bitter feeling well worthy the inspection of the rurknix. 

which nan been excited by the marked On the 7th Instant, a harricane blew 

diftinctiom which hare been made on the roof off the newly-erectedtix-stallata- 

accottnt of lentiments entertained by in- ble of Mr. Degraves, at the Cascade, 

dividmala towards the Government, will The first gush ot wind shifted the roof, 

ID a great measure cease. Every one when the family were awakened by the 

seemed pleased with the urbanity of His servants, and fearing the roof might fall 

Kzcellency, who proposed as a toast, in, the borseswere immediately removed: 

'* Mr. Kemp, the 6rm assertor of the scarcely was thiseifected before a second 

people's rights." His Excellency did gust ol: wind lifted the roof from the 

well in givmg such a toast. Air. Kemp building, and whirled it nearly whole in 

has ever been forward in advocating the the air, spinning it round like a sheet of 

cause of the public, and had it not been paper. On its descent it knocked off the 

for him, the display of the unanimous h^tofoneof Mr. Degraves'ssons, and 

feelinff in favor of the institutions wbi^h fell upon another ; fortunately, however, 

have been handed down to us by our he was standing near a larc^e stump, 

ancestors, would never have been made, which broke the fall, and the young 

Mr. Kemp, after retumingthanks, which gentleman escaped without injury, 

he did in a neat speech, gave " His Ma- Though happily no human lives were 

jesty's Ministers, and may they never lost, two horses were killed on the spot ;. 

forget the principles which placed them a fine mare in foal had a stake run 

in their present situations. Unfortu- through her, and another was crushed to 

nately the wind was so high that it was death by the falling of the roof. The 

found impossible to light up the lamps force of the whirlwind was truly horrific 

in the front of Government ilouse, and — ^some old premises, nearly adjoining 

it was not for four or five days, that the the new building, escaped without the 

evening was calm enough to permit it. least damage. 

However, when it was done, it proved The schooner Dolphin , about which 

to be one of the most brilliant illumina' so much anxiety has for some time beep 

ttons, if not the most brilliant, which felt, has returned to Launceston. Yfe 

has ever been exhibited in this Colony, are sorry however, to have to record the 

We have to contradict a report which loss of the young man who commanded 

has been industriously circulated, as re- her, and one of the crew. We uAder- 

mcts the safety of Mr. Deane's Theatre, stand that these unfortunate individuals 

There is not one syllable of truth in the left the schooner, in a small boat, whilst 

story. The roof is so strong and secure, lying at anchor on the eastern coast, and 

that accident is next to impossible. Mr. were carried out to sea. Stweral weeks 

Deane took the trouble to have the whole have elapsed without uny tidings having 

premises inspected by the ablest sur- been heard of them, 

veyors in 4he town, who all wondered We understand that our late respected 

how so utterly unfounded a report could Colonial Secretary, J. Burnett, Esq., 

have been invented. intends to reside at >fi'w Norfolk, during; 

Messrs. Collicott and Macmichael sold the iummtr. 



Qardeninifi tec. 

crop, may Ik* advantageously planted. 
Si.rTKMetR. — Agriculture. — Tills is in situations where the frost (wnichsome- 
iIm) latest month in which wlieat mowing times comes in October, and even No- 
con be attempted with safety ^ and even veniber) Ls not likely to affect them, 
ikow only of spring wheat, or in low bot- English barley is thought by some to 
torn lands. There are some wiu> choose answer better it sown this month than 
to risk their seed by sowing it in October, earlier — others again, prefer to let it be 
but for one instance where it succeeds, it well up, and cover the ground before the 
fail* in ten. A few potatoes for an early warm weather 8c-t:» in. For barley, tlie 
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^^^H 


334 Birllt. .Vmrritfrt. Ir, ^^^^^B 


rnoBl liania tc ntde &» b; jSum.^- 


trw buiMt. oAdBt. Bad .U kuMU ^ 






tbe bm ■ IcDder pUot. UHJ wiU bM teu 


tncnip* fat t^dcue, aad b« eanlnl to 


cl»n leaxM* boinl too d^p b; har- 


keep the lufTtii mp of pm m^ 


bcaiB in order, by wwiaf aad ptanttnf 


fVBing. ■■>! u preooittd coning ap; 
iiK ud » biU Enubtli pa in« >i tlu 


abo^C^"-!. FWpnM^udd. 


■noM upnTed quinutv. Tbe bmwi 


aM be afraid of .bbc >b« Im xll. in 


wUlde<»U to ^R tli^ land tw iUHHb 




lot la»>(> or ain^l nnd a ploo^- 


-dl » i> b«|->>« lWei;ndde>l*f 


weed*. Go mmUUIt Owt fOHr Mad. 




beda, neb ■■ <nMo», onata. ttt.. and 


H-^t.«tci-..-AU »r« o( piutH. 


t»ad-wt«d tbem well, ethetwiie *e 




wteda will ODl-niB the ilban. AU iBna 


be.. MjnowbtpUnltdoiLt; indicia 


of iowat M<li ibould now be *»>. 


Shirptoe 1 


.„^^ ^ 




Au^M 22.— Tbe bng Donrtfar.^^^l 




HoliiBga. with Onbei. ^^^ 


KnpiMS.—TiK ihip Noilh Bntoa. 
iioia LaUi. with » ^ntnl urgo. 


AugnsiSl.— The ii 1 raiiatj 




AueBMll.~The ihip John Banj. 
. f™nU<Mkm. wi.h318n.riepn»nc«. 




Angntt 11.— Tbe sthooMi Friebd- 


Sydnej. 


Augatt. l&the bng Bee. from 


Augurt IJ.-llte .hip Vm>1. fa. 


Sydney. 


Sydney, with coal*. 


Au'uM 1 T.^Theibp EdwaiJ Lonbr. 


Aafurt 13.— The wjhooBti Man, 
fiom SjdneT. with » gtoenl nirg<^ 

■ Ansast IS.— The Wnue Slrathfield- 
nj, from Lcndon. with 266 Fiec femalo. 


for fiTJoey. 


Augtut 19.— The bait(iw Han. in 
Sydftej. 


August 20.-TU .hip NortiBrito-, 


-Cabin paaengf I, Mi» Bak«. 


Tot ivnlnej. with a general ratgo. 


A«gn«l3.-The barque Choline, 


An?u5t 2*.-The KhoMer FnenJ. 




thip. fer Twofold Bay. 

Augnat 24.- Ibe ba^iu.. Canhne. 


Irem SjdneT, with cail> and eanle. 

■ August 19 The barque Protector. 

fron LoiHloa, with ■ nnenl eu^ 


for Sydney and NewtattI*. 


Aagu(t26.— The brig Be*, for Syd- 
ney. 


AosutSO.- ThebncMariaoi. from 


AarXM 38.— Tbe «hip IndiaM. &>t 


Ibt Cape, with .nndtiw. 


Sydo^. 


[nm Srdbi}. with a genenl cargo. 


AngMiaB.-The Mlu>oM^HadM)Mi. 
for Sydtkry. ^^^ 


Blrtha, K«rri«ReB, «n. ^^H 


B-im*. 


^^H 


At Ke» Town, Mb. Anhei, of a 


^^^1 


daaifatei. 

Mn. Swan, or Etixibelb-<tree<. nfa 


Dird at DwicL, near Hobaft t^^H 


Mn. Edmund Anttice. oT Ouiu*. 


ontbelWilnrtaol, Mn, EUnofWi^" 


wif^ of C«ptaio W. Bell. B«npl HoM 


or.*.ugh.«. 


.\nillet7. aged 33 y«an. 


B. UUTILLK, rklKTMt HOMBI tttWX. J^H 
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